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Hotes of Gravel in Portugal. 
BY JOHN LATOUCHE. 
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“Wenn Jemand eine Reise thut 
So kann er was verzihlen.”’ 


Cuapter XII. 


A suLKY guide, a lazy horse, and a slight attack of ague, all 
indisposed me to continue my journey on horseback along the 
course of the frontier river, the Guadiana, towards the southern 
coast of Portugal. I therefore got rid of both horse and guide 
at Mertola, sending back my guide and selling the horse to a 
farmer at the inn. 

A little south of Mertola, the Guadiana, which for some 
sixty miles had flowed between Portuguese banks, again forms 
the boundary between Spain and Portugal, and continues to 
separate the two kingdoms, till it enters the sea at the town 
and harbour of Villa Real de Sant’ Antonio. I hired a boat at 
Mertola, and was taken down the river to Villa Real, a most 
pleasant and luxurious expedition. I have seldom so enjoyed 
a boating excursion. My three boatmen were tall, slight, 
Moorish-looking men, very lively and communicative. The 
banks of the river, down which we glided with great rapidity, 
are in the upper part of its course exceedingly lovely, and, in 
places, richly cultivated. The maize and wheat fields of the north 
and centre of Portugal are replaced in Algarve (we enter this 
small province a little below Mertola) by orchards of figs and 
of almond trees ; waste land is covered not invariably by cistus 
and heath, as in the central provinces, nor by gorse and broom, 
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as in northern Portugal, but occasionally by a dense under- 
growth of the dwarf palm of Portugal. 

The locust-tree, in shape, size, and appearance like an 
apple-tree, but evergreen and very ornamental, is a marked 
feature of the landscape in Algarve. The horn-shaped pod, 
with its sweetish, starchy contents, is a valuable food in 
southern Portugal, and is sold at fruit-stalls, as nuts and apples 
are with us in England, in every town and village of the king- 
dom. In a dry climate like this of Algarve, where if water 
fails, all cereals must fail too, what a boon and blessing must 
this tree be! It is poor food to live on, my boatmen told me, 
but it is abundant enough, even in very dry years, to stave off 
a famine. <A single tree, they told me, has been known to 
produce twenty arrobas—more than 600 lbs. I ate a handful 
once, to try to realize the feelings of the Prodigal Son—for it 
is as nearly certain as can be that the “husks” of the New 
Testament were the fruit of the locust-tree—and I thought he 
was better off than he deserved. In the Levant, where these 
trees are common, I learnt to call them locust-trees, which is a 
foolish misnomer founded on the theory of their having been 
the piéce de résistance in St. John the Baptist’s fare. All over 
the Peninsula the tree is called Algaroba, which is from 
the Arabic, Kharotb, so that, after all, in our English trade 
name of Carob bean we have stumbled on something like its true 
name. 

Lying back on a heap of palm leaves and empty sacks, 
with a mat stretched overhead to keep off the sun, and 
gliding swiftly with a following wind through the gorges of 
the Algarve mountains, I came to the conclusion that there is 
no locomotion in the world so agreeable as this boat travelling 
through pleasant scenery; but then in such river voyages 
it is absolutely necessary to have the stream with one. 

My boatmen were good-tempered, companionable people, 
telling me all about their brothers, sisters, wives, and children, 
and singing songs (which I could not understand) in very dismal 
strains. They told me wonderful stories of huge water-snakes, 
which came up the river from the sea, and at night-time 
attacked the sleeping boatmen ; and of a breed of wolves in 
the mountains of the interior, so large that one could kill and 
carry off a yearling heifer! I set down to the same category 
of fable a description they gave me of a cat-like creature, 
known as rabo-longo, that lived in the woods, very fierce and 
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strong enough to kill a dog, but which, if caught young, 
would get tame enough to follow its master about, and would 
rid the house of rats and mice, and the garden of snakes and 
lizards. When I expressed strong doubts on this matter, they 
assured me it was the commonest thing in the world, and if I 
would wait till we arrived at a place called Alcoutim, I should 
have proof positive of their having told me the literal truth. 
What was my astonishment, on returning from a stroll through 
the town that afternoon, to see a girl near the landing-place, 
holding in her arms an animal like a huge spotted ferret. It 
was a genet, for which the true Portuguese name is gineto, but 
it had every claim to its local appellation, rabo-longo, or long- 
tail, as its tail was quite as long as its head and body put 
together. The animal was quite tame, and even playful, and 
being set on the ground, no more tried to escape than a dog 
or cat would. It allowed me to handle it, and except for its 
not very pleasant musky smell, seemed as pretty and desirable 
a pet as could be. 

Villa Real, on the sandy estuary of the Guadiana, has 
within twenty years become of commercial importance. At 
St. Domingo a copper mine kas long been known to exist; 
but as it was also known to contain but a very small per- 
centage of metallic copper, that is, less than four parts in a 
hundred of ore, no prudent person would meddle with it. The 
ore isa sulphuret of copper, and contains fifty per cent. of 
sulphur. Herein lay the undetected richness of the ore. An 
English gentleman bought the mine, and the ore is largely 
exported to the smelters of Great Britain, who extract both 
copper and sulphur. It is now by far the richest mine in 
Portugal. The proprietor constructed a railway to Pomerio 
on the Guadiana, eleven miles from the mine, and there the ore 
is loaded. About six hundred British steamers and sailing 
ships annually enter and leave the port of Villa Real, where 
formerly a dozen coasting vessels sufficed for the whole trade 
in tunny, sardines, and dried figs. Mr. Mason is commonly 
said to derive £80,000 a year from this mine—a fair reward 
for his skill, energy, and intelligence; and if the Portuguese 
government had not made him Baron of Pomerao, the moral of 
his history would be complete. 

Villa Real de S. Antonio was planned out in the end of the 
last century, on the same principle that new cities are laid out 
in America—ihat is, with streets and squares set at regular 
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right angles and in perfect straight lines. Nothing can be 
more dreary. 

Anxious to escape a longer stay in the country which had 
already given me an ague, I took a passage, not without 
difficulty and compliance with endless formalities, in a Portu- 
guese schooner bound to Lisbon, and at daybreak on the 
following morning we were dropping down with the tide to 
cross the river bar. A fresh breeze was blowing from the 
north-east, and our captain, showing no fear of being embayed 
if the wind chopped, boldly made for Cape St. Vincent, eighty 
or ninety miles to the west, keeping at a distance of little more 
than a league from land, assuring me that if he were to steer 
to the south we should lose the wind. 

We passed the prettily situated town of Tavira before 
breakfast, and in the course of the day, Faro, the capital of 
Algarve, with its ancient castle and ruined houses, and its 
groves of dark green trees—oranges and carob trees, as far as 
I could make out with the captain’s glass. Early next morning 
we “made” Cape St. Vincent, and were soon out of sight of 
land, the wind having veered completely and blowing a pleasant 
breeze a little north of west, and we were making a “long 
board ”’ to the westward. It was like coming into a new world, 
to exchange the hot east wind that had accompanied me since 
leaving Juromenha for the breeze charged with the fresh salt 
spray of the Atlantic. In every part of the Peninsula the east 
wind is detestable, and in none more so than in Portugal, 
where, in addition to its own demerits, it comes charged with 
the hot, unwholesome emanations of the great sandy table- 
lands of central Spain, where reigns a climate which, though 
Spanish, even Spaniards abuse. The air of Madrid (it is a 
a type of this climate) they say,— 

“ Es tan subtil 
Que mata a um hombre y non apaga a um candil.”’ 


'—is so treacherous that it will kill a man and yet not put a 
candle out; and the Portuguese, who favour neither Spaniards 
nor things Spanish, couple marriages made across the frontier 
and the east wind that comes from the land they hate,—“ De 
Espanha nem bon vento nem bom casamento,” is a proverb in 
Portugal—A Spanish match and a Spanish wind are two bad 
things. 

‘Two days in the Atlantic passed tediously, though my deck 
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cabin was comfortable and even clean—for the sea, to everyone 
not born to it, is insufferably monotonous,—and on the third 
day (the fourth from Villa Real) we had sighted the “ Rock of 
Lisbon,” as our sailors call it, the tall, slender mass of granite 
that stands furthest seaward of the range of the Cintra Hills, 
and which the Portuguese have christened “ Roca,” the distaff. 
We have called it the Rock of Lisbon for at least three hundred 
years, and ninety-nine people out of a hundred who hear it so 
called never doubt that ‘‘ rock” is an ignorant translation of 
toca, and is used in its common sense of cliff. To anyone who 
enters the ‘l'agus the name must seem singularly inappropriate, 
seeing that five hundred other rocks, nearly as conspicuous, 
surround it; and it is quite possible that our early navi- 
gators, who were clever at giving appropriate names, struck 
by this curious distaff-shaped cliff, called it for this very reason 
‘*the rock,” which three hundred years ago was the com- 
moner English name for distaff. 

After the “Rock,” we pass through the broad bay and 
smooth water of “‘ Cascaes,” so called from the village of that 
name, the Brighton of Lisbon; then comes the picturesque 
tower of Belem, standing a stone’s-throw out in the river; 
then the long streets of the Lisbon suburbs ; then the hills of 
the city itself, the stately houses and palaces, and the hanging 
gardens, and the churches, all glittering in the sun, and 
looking bright and clean, and new and regular, as a town 
might be expected to be that was in ashes a short century 
ago ;—and all delightfully refreshing and pleasant to look 
upon to one who has been among the half-ruined and half- 
deserted towns, and along the dreary plains and the barren 
mountains of the southern provinces of Portugal. 


It is getting to be well known among those who are 
interested in European art history, that there exist in the 
ancient cathedral city of Viseu, situated in the interior wilds 
of the province of Beira, a series of pictures of great artistic and 
historical value and importance. I do not propose to deal here 
with a matter of so special an interest further than to say that 
it was in the course of a visit made with the purpose of exami- 
ning these pictures, that I found myself travelling on horse- 
back through a mountainous and roadless country, in the 
winter, from Regoa on the banks of the Douro, by the ancient 
and important episcopal city of Lamego, to Viseu. 
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It is, however, by no means necessary to take this diffienlt 
journey to reach Viseu. The city is well within reach of 
travellers. To get to Viseu from Lisbon, or Oporto, or 
Coimbra, is an easy matter. From Mealhada, a station on the 
Lisbon and Oporto railway, a diligence reaches Viseu in about 
eleven hours, and this ancient city is better off for inns than 
most towns of its size in Portugal. 

This whole district of Portugal is probably less known than 
any portion of the kingdom, and the neighbourhood of Viseu 
is particularly interesting in respect of buildings and of scenery. 
The neighbouring towns all contain curious churches, and the 
traveller who passes on the route chosen by me will find at 
Tarouca a fine early Romanesque church, which I believe has 
never even been gazed upon by ecclesiological eyes. The 
great central mountain range of the Estrella is in full view and 
within easy distance of Viseu, and Lamego itself may be 
reached in two days by a carriage road trending to the east- 
ward which passes through the flat country about Trancoso, 
not an interesting town or country, except as having been the 
site of a famous battle between the first Portuguese monarch 
and the Spaniards. 

This portion of the great province of Beira is an elevated 
table-land ; Viseu itself is 2000 feet above the level of the sea, 
though the traveller, approaching the town from either the 
north or the south, looks down upon the roofs of the houses 
and the turrets of the cathedral. The whole district is a moor- 
land country of sheep flocks and shepherds, and the natives, 
men and women, in their hooded gaberdines of brown cloth— 
their only garment—without hats, with unkempt hair and 
with bare legs, are as wild and savage-looking a set of moun- 
taineers as I ever saw; but they are well-mannered and well- 
behaved. ‘They are a taller and more robust race than I had 
yet met with in Portugal, and ever since their long-continued 
resistance to the Romans under their shepherd leader Viriatus, 
to the time of the Peninsular War, when the soldierly bearing 
and behaviour of the Beira regiments won praise from the 
Duke of Wellington, the fighting qualities of these moun- 
taineers have been famous. ‘The finest regiments in the Por- 
tuguese army are to this day recruited in this part of Beira. 

Wild as the inhabitants of this rugged region appear 
to be, there is a considerable degree of culture about them. 
Few parts of Portugal have from the earliest periods been so 
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brought under ecclesiastical influence. Bishoprics, as I have 
shown, come very close together, and in my hurried journey 
from Lamego, I passed the remains of three different conven- 
tual buildings, which I had no time to examine or inquire 
about. These monastic influences are of course now replaced 
by the feebler influences of the parish priests; but all travel- 
lers in Catholic countries know how strong and how lasting 
are the good effects of monks on the manners, at least, of the 
surrounding peasantry. 

Like mountaineers elsewhere, the Beira men are probably 
a race of purer blood than the dwellers in the plain. Their 
stature and physicgnomy show no trace of any Moorish cross. 
They are not a very well featured race, but have a frank and 
pleasant expression. Looking to this, and to the known 
history of the Moorish conquest and occupation, and the 
Christian reconquest, I should be inclined to consider them 
more or less identical with the race which inhabited these 
highlands in the second century B.c., when the heroic Beira 
chieftain kept the whole power of Rome at bay for many years. 
It is not likely that the Beira races of men would suffer any 
considerable deterioration from the Moorish conquest, for it 
was never the practice of the Mahometan conquerors to de- 
populate an invaded territory. They would have made use of 
the mountaineers, and these latter would have exchanged 
Moorish masters for Christian landlords and employers, when 
the land was again won from the Moors in the early years of 
the monarchy. Later on, as manners softened, the Moors 
were made slaves,—‘‘ to work like a Moor” is still a Por- 
tuguese proverb—and victors and vanquished came in time, 
and under certain circumstances, to mingle their blood, and we 
see the result in the semi-Moorish inhabitants of the southern 
provinces; but the conquest of northern Portugal was not 
effected under such circumstances as these. The faith feud 
was, when that conquest was made, still bitter, and while the 
Moors were yet a powerful nation, clemency to the conquered 
was a dangerous virtue; and we may therefore conclude that 
a very clean sweep indeed was made of the Moorish dwellers 
on this great Viseu table-land. 


If a man could be induced to travel through such a country 
as Portugal, and content himself with setting down the con- 
versation of guides and muleteers, of landlords and of chance 
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companions, if he would avoid airing his own theories or 
recording his own generalizations—vicious practices!—if he 
would make up his mind that readers are incurious beings, 
who desire only to have a languid interest aroused—it would 
be not difficult for him to write an interesting book of travels, 
at least in Portugal. The Portuguese talk well; conversation 
is with them an art. The working classes, who have no book 
learning, who can seldom, indeed, read or write, study the art 
of conversation as the only form of culture possible to them, 
and they do it very well. They modulate their voices, they 
use incredibly long words, they gesticulate with a certain 
grace and propriety, they round their sentences beautifully ; 
in short, they “talk like books.” In the upper and especially 
in middle classes, where the natural talent for “ tall talk” is 
aggravated by some educational advantages, conversation is 
often intolerably priggish and tiresome; but among the pea- 
santry these graces of style are more or less natural, and what 
they say is really often well said; so well that their talk 
could be transferred easily and with advantage to a printed 
page. 

If it were not that readers in these days are somewhat 
exacting, a man might do well to follow the old recipe for 
travel-writing, and, ceasing to cater for the fancied wants of 
intelligent persous, give himself up unreservedly to the nar- 
rative of his own personal adventures, and record the small 
talk of the people he encounters. Be sure, he would make an 
eminently readable book, far more readable a one than the 
humble writer of these pages can pretend to write, whose 
constitutional timidity makes him fear to thrust his individuality 
too prominently before his reader, and who has far too high ar 
opinion of the intellect of his readers to think they would con- 
descend to be so easily interested. 

It is because the Portuguese are so friendly and open- 
hearted a people, and so anxious to do their utmost to enter- 
tain those who are thrown in contact with them, that trave} 
in Portugal, with all its.drawbacks, is so pleasant. It is a 
melancholy fact, against all accepted theory on the subject, 
and a thing only to be hinted at in a whisper, that education 
is a terrible social disadvantage to a man. Reading and 
writing are, it must be confessed, great drawbacks. Monsieur 
Renan, who had seen much of the ignorant peasantry of Syria, 
notices with surprise their extraordinary culture, their social 
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tact, their courtesy, their perfect manners. The peasantry of 
some parts*of Portugal are equally unlearned, and their social 
education equally advanced. Their culture, too, is not, to use 
something of a bull, altogether illiterate; they know not their 
letters and yet are men of letters—literati illiterati. I could 
pick out from a certain hamlet in the Minho province a dozen 
men who shall extemporize better rhyme, and better reason 
too, who shall know more of pause, metre, and czesura, than 
any minor poet of my acquaintance. Their long sentences 
are perfectly grammatical. A Portuguese literary friend told 
me that the peasants round Coimbra talked quite as good 
Portuguese as he could write, using, he said, their imperfects 
of the subjunctive and all the refinements of the gerund and 
declined infinitive better than many a Master of Arts in the 
neighbouring University, 

How is this? I thought once it must be the work of social 
contact, and was prepared with a theory. Unhindered by the 
pedantry of schools and schoolmasters, I was ready to believe, 
they had leisure to cultivate more important things than 
spelling-books and the rules of arithmetic, and were not made 
to store their memories under pretence of sharpening their 
intellects ; and this view of the matter might be supported by 
the known boorishness of the well-taught German peasantry, 
the education and the discourtesy of the working classes in 
Scotland, and the absence of any sort of good manners in 
English common rooms and convocations; in all which cases 
there is social contact and a certain amount of intellectual 
cultivation. But this hypothesis breaks down in its turn, for 
let us only think of the ignorance and the manners of a village 
in the Black Country! Common rooms, convocations, and 
Scotch peasants, are as nothing to these “rude sons of toil,” 
and learning once more assumes her empire in our estimation, 
and I wash my hands of theories altogether, and only note 
the fact that people ignorant of book learning have often an 
education that is more softening than book learning, and that 
the book-learned are sometimes insufferably self-sufficient prigs 
and pedants. 

During my long day’s ride from Lamego to Viseu, I 
should have found the way dreary enough but for the society 
of chance companions. A priest of a neighbouring village, 
hearing I was to make the journey to Viseu, joined me at day- 
break, and kindly guided me over the first three leagues of 
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roadless hills. A big, ruddy-complexioned, genial man of 
middle age, his talk was not of “ matin, laud, and compline 
prayer,” and I doubt if his Latin carried him further than the 
reading of his breviary and mass book. His reverence was, 
I was told at the inn, “wm grande cagador”—a famous sports- 
man ; and much learned talk passed between us on his favourite 
pastime. He told of waiting for woodcock at nightfall by the 
edge of damp meadows, and killing them by a pot shot on the 
ground. He told me of great shooting parties of a more 
legitimate kind, in autumn, on these heath-covered hills, 
where twenty or thirty, or more sportsmen would walk in a 
line, interspersed with beaters and dogs, and get excellent 
sport with hares and the red-legged partridges; great, strong 
coveys of which birds rose now and then at our horses’ feet as 
if to corroborate his account; and the priest told me how 
sometimes an outlying she-wolf with her cubs would get up 
before the line, and then men and dogs would go wild with 
excitement, and every gun far and near would be fired off, 
and every cur start in pursuit; and in the enthusiasm of his 
description the jovial priest favoured me with a Portuguese 
equivalent of our national “ Yoicks!”’ that rang again in the 
morning air. 

** And the wolf,” I asked, “do you ever shoot it? ” 

“ Never!” he said, with great positiveness. 

I remembered how Portuguese sportsmen load their guns, 
and was not surprised. A small handful of powder, a little 
grass or a leaf or two, and an equal handful of shot of all sizes ; 
and a.huge wad of any available material, from wood shavings to 
paper, is rammed down upon this terrifying charge. Well do 
I remember the awe with which I regarded my armed Por- 
tuguese companion on a certain shooting expedition. Not till 
I had seen the gun discharged and my companion still on his 
legs, after a mild, squib-like detonation, did I understand that 
the powder was of native manufacture, and that my fears had 
been groundless, 

“* And do your dogs never catch the wolves ?” I asked. 

“Never,” said the priest, as positively as before— never 
by any chance. They seem just going to, for the beast never 
hurries itself, but,” he said, imitating with his hand the slow, 
striding gallop of the wolf, “corre, corre, e o diabo mesmo 
nao o apanhava”—he would leave the devii himself behind. 

This is saying a good deal for the wolf’s swiftness, for these 
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dogs are long-legged lurchers which, with a good start, will 
often kill a hare, and before which a rabbit will not live three 
minutes in the open. 

I admit that I like stories about wolves. In these upland 
and remote parts where sheep and goats are the farmer’s prin- 
cipal wealth, and the snow often lies for weeks on the ground 
(we rode for several hours, this November day, over fetlock 
deep in snow), the wolves are numerous and mischievous, and, 
if the peasants are to be believed, even dangerous. Talk 
about wolves is very common, and as the Portuguese animal is 
certainly a large variety of the common wolf of Europe, if not 
a distinct species, darker in colour and fiercer in character, 
the Portuguese wolf-tales have some reasonable foundation 
in fact. 

A noble race of wolf-dogs, dark, long-haired mastiffs 
standing nearly thirty inches in height, is bred in the great 
Estrella range, of which these uplands are outlying spurs, and 
every flock is guarded at night by one or more of these dogs, 
which, armed with broad, spiked collars, remain on the out- 
skirts of the flock, while the shepherds sleep in their midst. 
Then, if the wolves steal down on some moonless night, and 
make a rush upon the mixed flocks of sheep and goats, they 
have to do battle with the watch dogs. Often, I have been 
told, if the wolves are in number and hungry, some very 
serious fighting takes place, the men in the darkness and in 
the hurry of the fight being able to take little part, but they 
run up and lay about them with their quarter-staves, with, no 
doubt, a very pretty running accompaniment of oaths and 
shouts, mingled with howls and barking and growling and 
résounding blows-of the shepherds’ staves. And nine times 
out of ten, the wolves get off scot free, perhaps leaving a 
dozen of the flock half bitten to death, and the dogs limping 
and bleeding from their wounds, for by all accounts a wolf’s 
bite is severe beyond that of any dog. 

Of such a midnight medley the priest gave me a most 
lively description. The dogs, he told me, although so large 
and fierce, are no match for the wolves, and a single wolf will 
kill a single dog with ease. It is recorded that the smaller 
German wolf has left indented tooth-marks on a fire-shovel 
used as a weapon against him, and a Portuguese shepherd once 
showed me, on the tough ashen stock of his gun, what seemed 
to me such tooth marks as no dog could have made. As to 
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their prowess against human enemies, the priest told me—and 
this opinion I found generally accepted in this district—that a 
man of moderate coolness and courage, armed either with a 
gun or with any cutting weapon, has nothing to fear from an 
encounter with a wolf, but that with his quarter-staff only, 
which every shepherd carries, a man would be likely to get the 
worst of the fight. ‘The strongest man,” said the priest, 
“cannot with this weapon deal a blow that will stagger a 
wolf.” If this be the case, it speaks volumes for the hardness 
of the wolf’s head, for the mountaineers are as clever in the use 
of the staff as our own ancestors. It is common to see two 
peasants, on a holiday, fencing (jogando do pao) very scien- 
tifically in play, and on the only occasion on which I saw 
the quarter-staff used in earnest, one of the combatants was 
brought to the ground by as neat a knock-down blow on the 
crown of the head as I ever saw delivered. 

In all my travels in Portugal I never saw a wolf alive or 
dead, often as 1 have put myself in the way of doing so, and 
I suspect that their numbers must have diminished greatly of 
late years since cheap Belgium and Birmingham firearms have 
flooded the country. In the wolf-abounding parts it is usual 
for the whole country-side to join in a hunt of the common 
enemy in summer time when the cubs are young, and many 
are thus killed. These compulsory parish hunts, known as 
Montarias, were once common all over the country. 

To an Englishman, who has never dreamt of being brought 
face to face with a wolf, it is curious to see how the daily life 
of people living in wolf-frequented countries is, as it were, 
flavoured by the presence of this uncanny beast. We in 
England may imagine what it is if we could fancy our foxes 
paying occasional visits to our nurseries as well as to our hen- 
roosts, and carrying off a plump baby sometimes instead of a 
fowl or goose. I have heard many a story of the wolf leaping 
through the cottage door at dusk, and making off to the woods 
with the first child. I do not believe in these tales, but the 
peasants in the mountain districts do, and when the mother 
leaves the house, she bids the children be sure to keep the 
door shut for fear of the wolf. | 

In the last century wolves were very common indeed in 
parts of Portugal where they are now unknown. A long 
period of peace, increase of population, and cheap guns, have 
been their destruction, but it is only within about the last fifty 
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years that these influences have been at work. In the last 
century the delivery of wolves’ heads was an incident of cer- 
tain tenures of land, and a very common form of personal 
service was attendance at wolf-hunts; but, even then, their 
number was lessening, for a trustworthy native chronicler of 
the last century, writing of the country 100 years before, says 
the number of wolves in those days was “ a fearful thing, prin- 
cipally on the seashores and the banks of the larger streams. 
They devoured the flocks and even the shepherds, and for this 
reason a montaria was held every Saturday.” 

My companion, the priest, was riding a good horse, and 
upon my critical admiration of it, he insisted upon taking me 
out of my road to his house, to show me a colt of his own 
breeding. ‘The padre then rode with me to the ridge beyond 
his village, and pointed out to me my way across the mountains 
as far as the eye could reach, and the last I saw of him was 
his cheery face, nipped and reddened in the cold north wind, 
and his tall, burly frame wrapped in a dark blue cloak, as he 
waved his slouched hat to me in a parting salute—a type of a 
certain class of priest not uncommon in Portugal, and not, I 
think, very well understood by usat home. A peasant by birth, 
mixing on nearly equal terms with the peasants his parishioners, 
and with hardly more education than themselves, farming his 
own land, breeding his own ponies, pruning his own vines, 
and planting his own garden plot, and possessed of all a coun- 
tryman’s tastes and habits—a kind neighbour, and doing his 
priestly duties, as I was told, with a certain dignity and 
earnestness, he was a man against whom rumour could allege no 
scandal of an immoral life. 

Such a man as this, if the standard of his life is nota 
lofty one, can have no influence but a good one; a tolerant 
man and a shrewd man, he evidently knew when he and his 
people were well off, and was not to be seduced into any 
Ultramontane vagaries. If such priests were as common in 
the Biscayan provinces as in Portugal, Don Carlos would never 
have got aparty and an army. My friend’s life interests were 
in his own parish, and he did not care to enlarge them. He 
seldom, he told me, went to Lamego or Viseu, and only once 
in his life had been to Oporto; he had never seen Lisbon. 
His interest in distant parts seemed to reside in their sporting 
capabilities, and what was sport in his eyes took a sufficiently 
fantastic shape in mine. About Coimbra, he informed me, 
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there was excellent thrush shooting,—near Oporto there were 
crows to be got. 

“Crows!” I asked, “are they game birds? You cannot 
eat them, can you ?” 

“To be sure I can; they are the best game in the world,” 
said the padre, ‘‘ stewed in vinegar there is really nothing so 
good !” 


The road from Viseu to Mealhada, after a descent from the 
high lands about that city, and after passing through the 
pretty village of Saint Columba on the river Déo, which the 
Portuguese shorten into Santa Combadio, enters a series of 
rich but uninteresting valleys till the heights about Busaco are 
reached,—“ grim Busaco’s iron ridge,” Scott calls this famous 
battle ground,—though how Sir Walter came to call this tree- 
covered, rounded hill-side, set in a smiling landscape, a “ grim 
iron ridge ”’ is difficult to say. Mealhada, near the railroad, 
seems to be chiefly a “ station town,” and like all such towns 
everywhere, is regular, ugly and uninteresting. 

Here I take the rail, and proceeding by Coimbra and by 
towns already described, reach Oporto in four hours, and 
passing through that city, travel along the road which leads 
due north from it, and enter the pine forests which reach close 
down to the city on this side. A league brings us to the 
Lega river, a pretty stream winding its course, willow and 
alder margined, through rich meadows; a tiny river, hardly 
more than a brook indeed, yet more celebrated in poets’ 
strains than perhaps any stream of its size in Europe. Half a 
mile down from where the road crosses the river is a fine 
fourteenth century conventual church, ‘and the remains of 
conventual buildings of great interest. The place is known 
as Leca do Balio, a corruption of Bailia, a bailiwick or 
commandery of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, and an 
important capitular house of this great militant order existed 
here, in this fertile valley of the Leca, from a very early date. 

In the fifteenth century the convent buildings are described 
as being still in perfect repair. A heavy battlemented wall 
surrounded an extensive range of monastic buildings,—a 
chapel, granges, threshing floors and farm buildings ; a square 
tower of immense strength and solidity occupied one angle of 
the inclosure. Of the ancient fortress this tower is all that 
now remains. It is, without any manner of doubt, the work 
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of men who lived in the first hundred years after the establish- 
ment of the kmgdom. A grand piece of work ;—not a ruin; 
for it stands all in its ancient formidable integrity, and the great 
mass of squared granite, hardly touched by the tooth of time, 
frowns down upon the mild ecclesiological tourist of to-day 
with all the warlike dignity with which it daunted the maraud- 
ing Saracen of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

In 1830 Friar Stephen Vasquez Pimental, being then 
Grand Commander of the Order, and also Prior of the 
Monastery, began to build the church, which still remains 
very nearly as he left it. It was finished in 1336, and in that 
year Prior Stephen died.* The building of so large an edifice 
in six years testifies to the wealth of the Order in no slight 
degree. The church consists of a particularly lofty central 
aisle and two side aisles, divided by shapely columns with 
elaborately carved grotesque capitals of high artistic value. 
The central aisle terminates in a spacious apsidal recess, very 
finely groined, forming a kind of chancel. I look upon this 
church as being—apart from its actual beauty—the most 
important in Portugal from an ecclesiological point of view. 
The building itself, quite apart from what the records tell us, 
gives every evidence of being almost wholly of one period, and 
that a short one. ‘The wealthy Order to which it belonged 
would have employed, and clearly did employ, the highest 
architectural talent of the period. ‘The workmanship is indeed 
admirable, and a knowledge of Lega de Balio as a whole and 
in detail is, in my opinion, an indispensable key to the study 
of Portuguese ecclesiastical archaeology. 

The road northward from Leca lies through the vast pine 
woods which form so broad a zone along the Portuguese sea- 
board. The pine of Portugal is as a rule the fast-growing 
Pinus maritima, very like our own Scotch fir, and quite as 


* In May, 1336, or as the fine monumental brass in the church curiously and 


neatly puts it, in longs and shorts, 
““ Mil tercentenis et septuaginta quaternis 
Hic obiit Madio mense quasi medio ;” 


whieh must not however be translated literally, for the Christian era was not in 
general use in Portugai till about the middle of the fifteenth century. Till then the 
Pcrtuguese usually reckoned from the conquest of the Peninsula by the Romans, 
B.C. 88. This fact seems to be not generally known, for I have met with some 
very curious chronological misapprehensions in accounts of Portugal. In all 
dates on Portuguese monuments or charters before 1470 or 1480, unless there is 
apparent reason against it, it is safe to deduct thirty-eight years. 
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ugly a tree when young. In someplaces the more picturesque 
stone pine is found, but it is of slower growth, and notwith- 
standing the greater value of its timber and the use as food of 
its filbert-like cone kernels, it is little cultivated. The com- 
moner pine grows rapidly in poor soil, and fine trees dre often 
seen with their roots in mere sand. 

The pine forest is in general monotonous and unpicturesque, 
for the trees are always cut before they reach to the dignity of 
‘two ton timber,’’ and the side branches are lopped year after 
year-to within a yard or two of the tree top. The traveller 
passes league after league of straight-stemmed pine, and wearies 
for the sight of a green field or a vineyard. The pine forest, 
too, as in other countries, is silent and deserted: blackbirds, 
jays, and magpies are the only birds commonly seen or heard. 
Now and then a wood ow! flits out of the shadow of an ivied 
tree, and the occasional tap of a woodpecker’s beak, or his 
sudden, laugh-like cry, are sounds that a traveller feels to be 
a relief to the stillness. Human beings are rarely encountered, 
though the forest maintains its own peculiar population. Where 
the trees are rooted in anything but blowing sand, gorse grows ; 
and the cutting of it once in every three years affords some 
profit. Gorse in Portuguese farm economy is of great value, - 
being used for the bedding of horned cattle, while the whole 
of the straw of the farm is used for their food; a system that 
has many obvious advantages, and others that are not so 
obvious. 

Every now and then, in the depth of the forest, a party of 
charcoal burners is meet with, or of sawyers and carpenters, 
who encamp in the woods, fell and saw up the pines, and make 
the boards upon the spot into doors, windows, and boxes, that 
are carried long distances for sale. If the forest is in the 
neighbourhood of towns, the fallen needles and cones are col- 
lected by women and children and carried in nets on donkey- 
back for sale as fuel. These are the purely forestal industries— 
the only human life connected with it—but this dreary desert 
of pine wood has its oases. Wherever a brook crosses the 
forest the scene shifts immediately, and the watercourse 
is margined by narrow fields of maize, rye, and wheat, or 
orchards of fruit trees reach on either side as far as the water 
can be made to flow. The stream itself is bordered with pol- 
larded oak and chestnut trees, over which vines are trained. 
The waterdrops work like magic under these hot suns, and the 
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barren, dusty soil is turned by it into fertile meadow land. 
The silence. of the forest is exchanged in an instant for a 
concert of woodlarks and nightingales, and the refreshing 
coolness of the water-laden air and the green shadow of de- 
ciduous trees are positively delicious to the traveller who has 
passed through the shadeless forest and breathed the dry, 
over-sunned air, pungent with the peculiar burnt odour which 
the pines give out. 

In giving this account of a Portuguese pine forest, I have 
broken my rule of not dwelling upon scenery, for what I have 
described is typical of many long, weary leagues that every 
wayfarer in Portugal will have to travel over. 

On this northward road, however, through the Minho pro- 
vince, the forest soon begins to break into fields, and the pines 
give place to some of the most highly cultivated land in 
Kurope ; not the most fertile nor the most scientifically culti- 
vated, for the soil is, for the most part, a porous decomposed 
granite, of great depth, but little natural fertility. The pro- 
vince is densely populated, and the farmers are as a rule 
peasant proprietors with small holdings of from five to twenty 
acres.* A hilly country, full of streams, springs, and water 
runlets, and where water is the chief source of fertility,— 
the system of farming is by no means unsuited to a country 
where land is scarce and dear, and labour plentiful and 
cheap. 

My way northward lay through Barcellos, a charming 
type of an old Portuguese town. ‘The river Cavado is here 
crossed by an ivy-clothed, medizval bridge with massive 
arch-piers of immense solidity, and it is singular in this re- 
spect, that the water is dammed at the bridge itself and falls. 
in a broad cascade which is used to turn the wheels of several 
water mills, each of which nestles picturesquely at the foot 
of the piers. The town is built on rocky land which rises 
abruptly from the water’s edge, and the grey ruins of a massive 
stronghold of fourteenth century work face the approach by 
the bridge. It is a town for an artist or an antiquarian to 
linger in, and willingly would I detain the reader among the 
Gothic churches and the remains of curious mediwval domestic 
architecture, but my space is drawing to a close, and a writer 


* Holding, as I have before explained, by the Emphyteutic tenure, which 
has got in process of time to be nearly equivalent to our English tenure by 
copy hold. 
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may do worse than remember that agreeable writing does not 
always make pleasant reading. 

So I pass on through the streets of Barcellos to stop before 
an open doorway whence proceed sounds of a curious rhythmic 
chaunt, a refrain of childish voices, which brings to my memory 
jumbled associations of Sunday-school children in England, 
and of schools of shrill-voiced children in far-off Hastern 
countries ; and the latter association prevails, as I walk in and 
see some thirty dark-skinned and bright-eyed children of from 
four to nine sitting cross-legged on the ground, exactly as I 
had seen a party of little Mahometans in Cairo or Damascus, 
all repeating at the dictation of a teacher, ina loud, rhythmic, 
sing-song tone, a sentence which after some trouble I make 
out to be part of a poetic version of the multiplication table. 
The whole thirty swung their bodies forward at the end of each 
verse, exactly as I have seen Eastern children do. The same 
monotonous, howling chaunt, the same cross-legged attitude, 
the same antiphonal mode of teaching, the solo part taken by 
the teacher and the repetition in the shrill voices of the 
children, were common to the Christian and the Maho- 
metan school children. The children appeared to like it, 
their attention did not seem to flag, but then it was difficult 
to say how much of it was engaged; half their eyes were 
shut. 

A young priest was teaching. An elderly one, with white 
hair and a benevolent expression of face, sat by. I bowed to 
him ; he returned my salute and requested me to be covered. 
I told him I was a traveller and was desirous of seeing a 
Portuguese school. He begged me to be seated. 

He told me of their mode of education ; it was an appeal, 
he said, chiefly to the memory—too much so it seemed to me, 
with my narrow British and Protestant prejudices. ‘‘ First,” 
said the priest, “‘they have to learn facts; reasoning comes 
afterwards.” The position is a strong one, and I never argue 
with a courteous host. ‘ What do they know?” I said, point- 
ing to a row of the eldest. 

“They can read,” he said, ‘‘they understand geography, 
they can cipher, and they have the doctrines of our Holy 
Church at their fingers’ ends.” 

‘It says a great deal for the system,” I said. 

“Would you like to see for yourself ? ”” 

I thought he was going to use the established formula— 
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would I take a class? Perhaps he was, and perhaps, seeing 
me visibly shrink from the proposition, he refrained. 

He beckoned to a pretty little girl of eight, sitting at the 
end of the front row. She came up, putting her head on one 
side, her finger in the corner of her mouth, and stood before 
us. The benevolent priest patted her on the head. “ This 
gentleman is going to ask you some questions,” he said. 

My mind suddenly became a blank. I did not know 
where to begin. There came into my head a story of a school 
inspector, or some equally formidable person, asking under 
similar circumstances, a little school girl, “ When the dove 
returned to the ark the second time, what did it bring back ?” 
and being entirely puzzled and thrown off his balance by the 
unhesitating answer, “ Adam, sir /” the child having by some 
utterly inscrutable mental process fished up our first parent 
from the depths of her childish puzzle-headedness. 

I was afraid of being brought to shame by some similar 
childish vagary, and beyond eliciting from her that her name 
was Zefinha, which is childish for Josepha, and that she was 
eight years old, I did not venture further to explore her 
mental resources. Arithmetic is not a favourite subject with 
me, school theology is a dangerous one, and Mr. Forster 
himself might have hesitated to commit himself before a 
schoolful of sharp-witted foreign children and a couple of 
critical Catholic priests. I begged the priest to question her 
for me. 

Iam sorry to say that she broke down shamefully. With 
an unblushing and smiling face she made the most fearful 
havoc with the multiplication table, and failed so completely 
in her divinity that finally the priest and I and the child 
herself had to give way to our feelings, and laughed out 
fairly and loudly ; and when he had recovered a little of his 
gravity, the good priest shook his forefinger in mock anger 
at Zefinha and sent the interesting little idiot back to her 
seat on the floor. 

“ What, after all, Senhor Padre,” said I, using a broad 
and consolatory form of philosophy, ‘‘ what, after all, is the 


value of earthly learning ?” 


The priest pursed his mouth together, screwed his eyes up 
a little, and slowly nodded his head several times in token of 


assent. 
“ That little girl clearly knows too much,” I said. 
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The priest again assented. 

** As she grows up,” I pursued, “ she will begin to lence 
a little of what you have taught her; her facts will arrange 
themselves ; she will no longer mix up her arithmetic with her 
theology, she will separate her geography from her grammar 
—just as—as—” 

“Just as a farmer separates his kidney beans from his 
maize on the threshing floor,” said the priest, pleasantly, and 
offering me his open snuff-box. 

“ Poor child!” I said; ‘one cannot expect reason from 
her.” 

“No, indeed!” said the priest; ‘‘ how can any one expect 
reason from the poor little creatures? That is not our system 
at all. We make them say a thing a hundred, a thousand, 
ten thousand times, bawling it out, as you heard, at the top of 
their voices, and then they know it.” 

“Yes,” said I, “‘ and believe it.” 

“Of course,” said the kindly priest, “and believe it too.” 


I have said, almost at the beginning of these Notes of 
Travel, how the farm system of this northern corner of Por- 
tugal seemed to me to be more completely after the old Roman 
type than that of any other country of Europe, even Italy ; 
and now, visiting the province again after an interval, and 
after seeing the other provinces of the kingdom east and south 
of it, it strikes me with more force than ever how close is this 
resemblance between the Minhote and the old Italian hus- 
bandry, and how exactly the ancient traditions have been 
handed down. ‘The field instruments of modern Portugal in 
shape and often in name are Roman: the arado is the single 
stilted plough (aratrum) formed of a crooked bough; the 
sickle, fauce, the Latin falx; the carro, the solid wheeled cart 
with wicker-work sides, is called after the Latin carrus, but is 
equivalent to the Roman plaustrum ; the lighter hoe is sacho, 
from the Latin sarculus ; grade, a harrow, is, no doubt, the 
Latin crates ; and plough, cart, sickle, hoe, and harrow, do not 
merely resemble the old Roman instruments, but are absolutely 
identical with those which are represented on the medals and 
bas-reliefs of ancient Rome. 

The introduction, in the sixteenth century, of maize as a 
cereal crop might be supposed to have interfered with the old 
farming traditions, but it has done so only to a small extent. 
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The Portuguese called the New World corn milho, after the 
millet (milliwm) which they already possessed, whose tall 
growth it somewhat resembles, and sowed it, hoed it, and irri- 
gated it as they had been accustomed to do with millet. 

It is not, however, in such matters as the forms of tools, 
which are preserved in all countries through long generations, 
nor in their names, which are still less likely to suffer altera- 
tion, that the ancient masters of the Portuguese have left the 
strongest evidence of the lessons first taught by them. These 
are matters that the most hasty and cursory tourist can dis- 
cover for himself; it is in the inner life of the farm that the 
old traditions are most faithfully preserved. 

Columella tells us that for a farm of a little over a hundred 
acres, two yoke of oxen and two drivers to each, and six 
labourers for general cultivation, were enough; if there was 
much underwood, two more men were wanted. ‘This is, in- 
deed, a low estimate where wine and maize are grown, and 
where hocing and constant irrigation are required, but in the 
hilly rye-lands of Portugal, with flocks of sheep and grazing 
land, it is a fair estimate. On the great upland plain of 
Chaves, a farmer whom I asked about the stock and labour for 
a hundred acre farm, answered me almost in the words I have 
quoted. To be sure, both the Portuguese and the Peninsular 
Roman had a very low standard of farming, and the land in 
modern Portugal is but half farmed, as it must have been in 
Iberia and ancient Italy. 

Then again, there is the wine making. In a recent number 
of this magazine,* Mr. Matthew Freke Turner has told us how 
the Roman farmers made their commoner wines—their vin ordi- 
naire—and the process is identical with that followed in this 
province. The vine is grown as a climber on pollarded trees, as 
the vines of Latium and the Campania were grown : the Minho 
province is near the sea, as those districts were: the vines 
are pruned exactly as they were pruned in Central-Italy, the 
latitude is the same, and the varieties of the vine perhaps even 
identical. Anyone therefore who has tasted the famous vinho 
verde of northern Portugal—the thick, red, sour, and astrin- 
gent wine which the Minhotes delight in—may satisfy himself 
that he has drunk a liquid identical in every way with that 
wherewith the Latian farmer quenched his thirst two thousand 


* “ Wine and Wine Merchants,” in the New QuarTeRLty Macazine for 
April, 1874. 
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yearsago. He may even please himself by thinking that Horace 
himself on his Tusculan farm in daily life, when the jars of 
Ceecuban, Alban, and Falernian were left undisturbed in the 
cellar, drank such a wine as this, The scholar ‘or the -anti- 
quarian, who is too dry-souled to amuse himself with such a 
mere sentiment, may yet drink a glass of the vinho verde and 
understand for ever after that which has always been a puzzle 
to students of antiquity, namely, how it was that the Greeks 
and Romans could bring themselves to dilute their wines with 
sea water, to mix them with honey or spices, or even to grate 
goat’s-milk cheese into the wine cup. No stranger who has 
drunk a full draught of this really awful Minho wine but 
might sigh for even such adulterations as these. 

It is curious too, as further evidence of the long and 
faithful tradition of farm economy, that these northern Portu- 
guese farmers deal with the drinking of the wine (they mostly 
keep it for farm use) just as their first masters in agriculture 
did before them. ‘Let the labourers,” says the frugal Cato, 
“drink up the lora,” the thin stuff made by adding water to 
the already pressed grapes, and treading out a thin and make- 
shift kind of wine therefrom. ‘‘ Let them drink up the lora,” 
he says, “in the three months that follow the vintage.” The 
Portuguese call this stuff agua pé—foot water—and likewise 
consume it in early winter. After Christmas, Portuguese 
farmers follow Cato’s precept, and let their men have a small 
measure of real wine daily. In the spring, the quantity was 
doubled in ancient Italy, and is doubled in modern Portugal. 
In the long summer days, the portion is trebled for the Min- 
hote, as Cato prescribes; and, calculating the ancient measure 
as well as we are able, the allowance would reach three or 
four gallons a month the year through. It is quite as great 
on a well managed Portuguese farm to this day. 

Let the fact be observed, and let the reader draw from it 
what deduction he pleases, that this Portuguese wine is pro- 
bably about three times as strong as ordinary English beer, 
and yet that drunkenness is very rare. 

To our nicer palates, it is a terrible drink, one that rasps a 
man’s throat, fills his eyes with tears, and almost takes his 
breath away ; but to the Minhote labourer, in the heat and 
burden of his long day’s work, it is clearly delicious. It is 
meat and drink to him. He finds refreshment in its acidity, 
he is fortified by its austerity, revived by its strength, and 
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finds in its cenanthic, etherous essences—beyond the reach of 
chemists and professors—some subtle distillation of Nature’s 
laboratory kindly to life. 
_ Often in travelling along the dusty highway have I 
watched a group of sunburnt peasants, lying under the shade 
of a vine-trellis or a cork-tree, taking their afternoon merenda 
—a sort of five o’clock tea, if the bull may be nsed—when 
they rest for a quarter of an hour—a tiny slice of repose out 
of their thirteen or fourteen hours of continuous labour—eat 
a handful of olives and a crust of black bread; and pleasant 
it is to sce these hard-working, civil-spoken men, jaded with 
honest toil, take a long, sweet pull from the wine jar, and to 
watch how the wine god enters into them, restores their spirits, 
and renews their strength. 


I am now within a few leagues of the northern boundary 
of the kingdom, and of the road which I travelled over in my 
first chapter. Braga, the archiepiscopal city, and Guimaraens, 
the famous seat of government of the early kings, I leave 
undescribed, though they lie in the country between where I 
now stand, and the northern frontier. I need say nothing 
about them, for they are well known cities, tourist-haunted, 
and described by worthier pens than mine. 

There now remain but a very few lines to write of these 
Notes of Travel, and I cannot fill them better than by sum- 
marizing the experience I have gained of the Portuguese as a 
people. 

Unless a man have denationalized himself, and parted with 
all the prejudices that his birth and breeding have made part 
of his nature, and I can claim to have made my observations 
from no such philosophic standpoint, unless he have become a 
thorough citizen of the world, all foreigners will seem to him 
to fall short whenever they differ from the standard which he 
has got to set up. In following me the reader willhave had 
evidence enough that I am not unbiassed by the prejudices of a 
thorough-going Englishman, and in his wisdom he will have 
made due allowances accordingly. Moreover, he will remem- 
ber that the fatigues, the delays, the many small worries of 
travel, are sore trials to the temper, and that a man is never so 
little of a philosopher as when he is on a journey. 

I have found plenty to criticise in some phases of the: 
Portuguese character, and I have perhaps too much followed 
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the humour of the day in being over scant of approbation. 
Nevertheless, writing now calmly and at a distance of time 
and place, and summing up the character of a people whom I 
may claim to have studied carefully, I can find little but good 
to say of them. The heart of the nation is a sound, honest 
heart. Portugal is essentially an agricultural country, and in 
the country districts a fairly high standard of honesty and 
morality prevails. If this standard is not so universally reached 
in the towns, it is rather the inferior tradesmen and the 
loafers in the streets who fail to have quite persuaded them- 
selves that ‘honesty is a good policy.” Among such people, 
to say of a man that he is ‘muito fino,” very sharp, is high 
praise, and the expression comprises some very sharp practice 
indeed. I should say that the morality of such people was of 
about the locseness of that of betting men of the lower class at 
home—not very outrageously bad, but morality that will not 
bear too close a scrutiny. 

On the other hand, to say of a countryman that he is a 
“ne de boi,” is to pay him the greatest of compliments.  Lite- 
rally “an ox-foot,” it of course means that he is a steady, true 
man, slow to make a promise, but sure to keep it. ‘These two 
proverbial phrases tell their own story. 

In Portugal the highest classes and the lowest classes are 
the most agreeable in every way to have to do with. The very 
highest class in a couutry which is almost purely agricultural 
is, of course, a class of country gentlemen. Countrymen by 
birth, by breeding, and in heart, they are for the most part 
men of the world, who have rubbed off the uncouthness of 
country breeding. From this rank come many of the fore- 
most politicians, merchants, and financiers of the country ; 
and the high standard of honour, and the educated manner 
which are characteristic of such a class everywhere, reach a 
long way down in Portugal. To be sure, the morality is a 
little diluted, as the social scale is descended, but of this I 
have perhaps already said enough. This class is a small one, 
and the black sheep in it are, after all, rare exceptions. 

Of the working men in town and country, it is difficult to 
speak too highly. Sober, hard-working, well-mannered, 
frugal, light-hearted, and law-abiding, the Portuguese peasant 
and the Portuguese workman make a class of citizens of which 
any country might well be proud. 

This then is the result of my observation of this small, 
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and of late years, little noticed people. The geographical 
position of the kingdom, with the finest natural harbour on 
the whole western shores of the continent, its long indepen- 
dence under difficult circumstances, its nearness to our own 
coasts, the part it has taken with ourselves in great historical 
emergencies, the successful working in the country of a repre- 
sentative government not unlike our own—all these things 
make Portugal a country deeply interesting to the people of 
Great Britain. 

To us Portugal is, and always has been, an important part: 
of Kurope. The nation, small as it is, is not without poten- 
tiality of influence in European affairs. The individual Portu- 
guese is not a braver man than the individual Spaniard, but 
he is less of a gasconader; he is more capable of loyalty ; he 
is more susceptible of discipline ; an army of Portuguese is an 
admirable army. It is well known how Wellington was in- 
clined at first to rate the Spanish troops much higher than his 
Portuguese allies, and how soon he found out his mistake ; well 
fed, well led, and well disciplined, they became, in the Duke’s 
own words, “the fighting cocks of the Peninsular army ;” he 
ranked them next only to British troops. 

Let these facts never be forgotten. This nation is our 
natural ally; the vigour, the self-respect, and that peculiar 
sturdiness of temper which we pride ourselves upon, are also 
Portuguese characteristics. The nation is one friendly to our- 
selves, and whose interests in this continent are our interests, 
whose enemies in a great war are quite certain to be our 
enemies, and who have left their own indelible mark on the 
page of history by virtue of some great and rare qualities 
which happen to be those very qualities which have made of 
ourselves a great and famous nation. 


END OF “‘ NOTES OF TRAVEL IN PORTUGAL.” 








Che Hauna of Fancy. 
BY FRANCES POWER ‘COBBE. 
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Or all human faculties the worst entreated has surely been 
Fancy. ‘There was a time when nearly the whole earth, air, 
and waters formed her royal pleasaunce, wherein she dis- 
ported herself like her own fairy child Puck, leaping, frisking, 
and gambolling at her own sweet will. But as the ages have 
grown old, the domain left for imagination has been narrowed 
by her arch enemy Science, till in these latter days he has had 
the insolence to propose to find a “ scientific use”’ even for 
herself! We have been wont, after the manner of mobs, to 
cry Ve victis! and to glory in each defeat which Fancy has 
suffered from the astronomers, and geographers, and chemists, 
and every cohort under the banner of her foe, and we have 
cheered them on to every victory, as if, forsooth! we should 
be mightily the gainers when they had successively overrun 
each rich province of thought. Now we may sit down to con- 
gratulate ourselves, and sum up the results. We have won 
Knowledge and lost Fancy. 


‘Our hills, and vales, and streams, 
are 
“Dispeopled of their dreams.” 


Great Pan is dead, and Mr. Gradgrind reigns in his room. 
Like the Iron Shroud in the dismal story, the final closing-in 
has come somewhat suddenly, though it has been long in pre- 
paration. In what wide world of freedom revelled, for exam- 
ple, the genius of Shakespeare only three hundred years ago ? 
In his felicitous days, a poet, to suit his own purposes, might 
freely give Bohemia a sea-coast, and no carping critic say him 
nay; while kings of Naples, and dukes of Milan, unnoticed 
by historians, might be cast at pleasure on islands unremarked 
by geographers, and peopled by inhabitants as little familiar 
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to ethnologists as Ariel and Caliban. Even in the last century 
the ponderous imagination of Dr. Samuel Johnson (somewhat 
resembling a stone cherub on a Georgian tombstone) could fly 
to a “ Happy. Valley ”—in “ Abissinia,” of all places in the 
world—where in lieu of the shocking Golgotha which Lord 
Napier found outside Magdala, the great lexicographer, quite 
deliberately and secure from correction, planted a Paradise in 
the taste of the eighteenth century, ‘wherein all diversities 
of the world were brought together, the blessings of Nature 
were collected, and its evils abstracted and excluded.” 

There are no more “ Abissinias” left for any future 
Rasselas. We have surveyed the world from China to Peru, 
and if Dr. Schliemann and Mr. Gladstone are to be trusted, 
have even brought old Homer to book for dealing too freely 
with the topography of Troy. Surely now that we have 
clipped the wings of Fancy as close as if she were an apteryx, 
it is time to cast one glance backward and track her whilom 
flight wher she wheeled like an eagle amid the clouds and sun- 
light, or flitted like a butterfly from flower to flower. What 
was the world to the Fancy of our forefathers? When they 
constructed it so freely out of their consciousness, what sort of 
a world did they make of it? We all know the little Mundus 
it was, astronomically speaking, the sphere with the earth as a 
plane in the middle, and the Sun driving his chariot across the 
solid firmament, or else (according to one view of the matter) 
blown on his way by the winds, coming out of the twelve 
“wooden receptacles”? which the author of the Book of Enoch 
had the privilege personally to inspect. Geography also, we 
know, was included in a circle with “ Ocean” running round 
it, India in the extremest East, and ‘“ Ultima Thule,” the 
**boundary cf the lands,” on the West. Most of us are also 
aware that in the sky in those days were wont to appear all 
sorts of terrible portents: blood-red moons, armies engaged in 
battle, and Comets, which from their horrid hair shook pesti- 
lence and war; while the showers of milk, blood, flesh, wool, 
stones, and burnt bricks,* left it impossible to foresee what 
might not come down unannounced at any moment ; and (as the 
Roman augurs not unjustly warned the people officially when 
« rain of iron had happened to descend), “ things which came 
from heaven were exceedingly dangerous.” But the astro- 
nomy, geography, and meteorology of our ancestors were very 

* All chronicled by Pliny, Hist. Nat. L. 11, 57. 
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small matters, and occupied very little of their thoughts com- 
pared to their Zoology; the wonderful company, bestial 
and human, wherewith they peopled their little stage. As 
their philosophers held that ‘‘ Nature abhors a vacuum,” so 
did their own natural imaginations. Hudibras mocked at the 
** e’ographers”’ who 


* For want of towns, 
Placed Elephants on Africk’s downs.” 


But it was by no means only geographers, for the sake of 
the neatness of their maps, who did such things. It may be 
doubted if anybody in those days would have been contented 
with a heath without Witches, a desert without Satyrs, a moun- 
tain without Dwarfs, or a sea-skore without a Mermaid. 

In the following pages I shall endeavour to pass in hasty 
review that portion of the creation of imagination which 
may be properly termed the Zoology of Fancy—the fishes, 
beasts, birds, reptiles, and semi-human monsters, in whose 
existence our fathers believed, but which either hold no longer 
a place in our Natural History, or are stripped of their most 
remarkable characteristics. ‘l'o accomplish this task with any- 
thing like completeness, to play Cuvier or Decandolle in the 
realm of Fancy, would require erudition to which I can make 
no pretence, and occupy years, to which it is not my ambition 
to devote the brief remains of mortal span. It will suffice if, 
without even attempting to trace the creatures to their proper 
birthplaces in Aryan or Semitic imagination, or to distinguish 
accurately between classic and medizeval monsters, I yet suc- 
ceed in placing before the reader’s mind such a general notion 
of the Fauna of Fiction, as may be obtained of the Fauna of 
Reality by a stroll round the gardens in the Regent’s Park. 
Some rather curious results will, if I mistake not, emerge at 
the conclusion of our review. One preliminary remark only 
need be made. Were a similar Un-natural History to aspire to 
the rank of a scientific treatise, it would be necessary to 
follow the steps of the modern expounders of mythology, and 
show how every creature and incident in ancient fable means 
the Sun, except a few which were intended for the Moon, and 
a good many which signified the Dawn and the Clouds. Not 
for a moment can I presume to call in question the learning of 
the gentlemen who have demonstrated these identifications, 
even though in my secret soul I cannot but think the ancients 
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must have been sufficiently like ourselves to have interested 
themselves in their own tyrants ard heroes, and not exclu- 
sively in the concerns of the Solar System. When Professor 
de Gubernatis tells me that the golden key wherewith Mrs. 
Bluebeard opened the fatal chamber was “ perhaps the 
Moon,’’* that 


“Perrette sur la téte ayant un pot au lait,” 


should refer us also back to “ that little pipkin the moon; ”+ 
that the Bean-stalk was planted by Jack’s mother, the 
“ Blind Cow, the Night ;” and that the Bean meant the Moon, 
because “‘ the dead are as eaten vegetables, lunar symbols of 
resurrection and abundance;”t and further that the ears of 
Midas signified the two Auroras of Morning and Evening, 
‘‘whose changeableness must have served very well to express 
the mobility of the ears of an ass;”’ §—I am simply be- 
wildered, and inclined to ask whether the method which 
‘leads to such conclusions has not been, as usual, ridden 
a little too far at first starting? As in the days of Evhe- 
merism every fable was traced to some supposed historical 
origin, and even Saturn and Jupiter were identified as Kings 
of Crete, so now that another Key to all Mythologies has been 
picked up (though not by M. Casaubon), I cannot but think 
it is sometimes put into wrong locks when perfectly vraisem- 
blable stories are expounded, with equally tiresome uniformity, 
as solar allegories. There ought to be, surely, room fora 
third school of critics who will discriminate a little; and while 
recognizing with gratitude the fresh light which the mythicists 
have thrown on the obscurest part of the subject, may yet 
authorize us to retain a modified and provisional belief in the 
quasi-historical veracity of events which at least might have 
been true in their principal features. Neither the fact that a 
little supernatural machinery has been introduced into such 
tales, nor yet that the proper names of the heroes may be trans- 
lated to signify the Sun or the Clouds, seem to be decisive proofs 
of their mythical origin. Ghost stories are told of many 
families which yet, exist in flesh and blood; and Walter Scott 
scarcely intended his “ Diana Vernon” for an allegory of the 
“ Moon in Spring,” nor Miss Braddon her “ Aurora Floyd” 
for the “ Grey Dawn,” (Floyd, or Lloyd, signifying “‘ grey ” in 
Welsh). 
* Zoological Mythology, p. 168. + Ibid, p. 125. 
t Ibid. p. 243. § Ibid. p. 386, 
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Where did the work of Fancy begin in Zoology? Very 
much where the priest told his disciple that persecution ought 
to commence: “ Just as soon as it is possible, my dear 
young friend.” Anyone who will take the trouble to recall 
what Englishmen in Dibdin’s age thought of their next neigh- 
bours, the “ Parley voos,”’ and how sincerely they believed 
them to live exclusively on frogs (and therefore called them 
Johnny Crapauds), and also ascertain what the Christians of 
Eastern Europe now think about the annual Passover of their 
Jewish fellow-countrymen upon murdered babies—will be able 
to realize the kind, though not the degree, of the delusions of 
our ancestors about other nations. A little further than 
next door, or, let us say in the nearest sea or river, began the 
wilder monsters and the natural beings endowed with unna- 
tural characteristics.* 

Beginning at the bottom of the scale of marine creatures 
of Fancy, we have the Kraken, Kraxen, or Krappen, often 
confounded with the great Sea Serpent, but carefully dis- 
tinguished therefrom by Pontoppidan, who justly condemns 
the “ignorant” persons who did not know that the 
Kraken appeared, not elongated as a serpent, but round 
like an island, for which it was commonly mistaken. Many 
Norwegian fishermen had assured the Bishop (as those of 
Burntisland assured little Mary Fairfax) that they had fre- 
quently met with the Kraken, Horven, Soe Horven, or Anker 
Trold, in warm weather in the open sea, and ascertained its 
presence by the water shallowing from one hundred fathoms 
to twenty. When that phenomenon occurs, the fishermen are 
always well aware that beneath them lies the Kraken! When 
he rises they row hastily away, and behold the monster slowly 


* We may remark, in passing, that there were in those times several singular 
minerals, now but slightly known, such as the Philosopher’s Stone, the Aurum 
Potabile, the Bezoar Stone, the Rock of Adamant, etc. Also many valuable vege- 
table productions: the Tree of Life, the Moly (so useful against the enchantments 
of Circe!) ; the Mandrake, which has given up its habit of shrieking when 
‘plucked at midnight ; and the Poony, which is no longer employed as Pliny 
recommends (L. xxv. 10) as a preservative “against the illusions caused by 
fauns,” possibly because no one has now illusions caused by fauns, or by anybody 
else. The last survivor in the vegetable realm of Fancy is the Upas, who till 
quite recently supplied all orators who needed them with entirely false similes, 
and enabled the painter Danby to misinstruct an indefinite number of awe-struck 
visitors to the South Kensington Museum by his picture of the “Valley of 
Death in Java.” Having been at last detected as a vegetable impostor, a juvenile 
Upas now stands penitentially in the Conservatory at Kew. 
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come above the surface and display his back, a mile and a-half 
in circumference, with arms long and large as the masts of a 
man-of-war. 

The Sea Serpent, Soe Ormen, AAtz Tust, or Serpens Mart- 
nus Maenvs, is, however, in his own way, an equally respectable 
creation with the Kraken, and as Pontoppidan justly observes, 
is a “wonderful and terrible sea-monster, which extremely 
deserves notice.” We should think that he not only deserved, 
but obtained it whenever he pleased to exhibit himself, since, 
according to Commander de Ferry, Governor Benstrup, Rev. 
Hans Strom, Rev. Missionary Egede, and many other most 
honourable persons well acquainted with him, he is at least 
six hundred feet long. ‘‘ His body is as thick as two hogs- 
heads, and his eyes are large and blue, like a couple of pewter 
plates.”” (Pontoppidan, Nat. Hist. Norway, in fol., p. 200.) 
No wonder the Danes called the Great Orme’s (Worm’s) Head 
after him, and no wonder so many worthy persons refuse to 
give up so large an article of faith, which would leave an un- 
pleasant vacuum after its dismissal from the brain.* 

Scarcely less awful are sundry creatures faithfully depicted 
(from hearsay) by the draughtsman of Aldrovandus (De Monst. 
Hist.), one of which resembled a Bishop with a mitre and cope, 
and another, labelled Monstrum Marinum effigie Monachum, who 
had the cowled and tonsured head of a monk, the tail of a fish, 
and two little fishy, swishy arms. This dreadful being was 
caught off the coast of Norway, according to Rondeletius 
and Bellonius, so late as 1503, and lived three days after his 
capture, uttering (we are solemnly informed) no sound but 
groans. Surely, if ever there was the obvious handiwork of 
the Father of Lies, it was in these diabolical parodies on holy 
prelates and men of the cloister! There were also formerly 
known to exist in the ocean the Sra Sow, a fearful fish, with 
four claws, a pig’s snout, and half-a-dozen eyes about its body ;, 
a Sea Horsz, faithfully copied from Neptune’s steeds; a Sza 
Devit, with horns and arms; a Sza Lron, a veritable quadruped 
in scales ; and scores of other monsters whose frightful por- 
traits in Aldrovandus seem due to an honest misconception of 
the accounts given by mariners of the various species of seals, 

* The celebrated living violinist, Olle Bull, told a friend of the writer that 
he had himself seen a gigantic serpent beneath his boat in a Norwegian fiord. 


The terrified boatmen rowed away, but saw the serpent climb up an island, where 
next day Olle Bull traced a huge broad trail of slime and broken grass. 
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and walruses.* The Lamprey was a queer marine beast, 
which was quite certain not to be allowed to pass without 
a fable attached to it. “ Whether it hath nine eyes,” quoth 
Sir Thomas Browne (ii. 477), “as is received, we durst refer 
it unto Polyphemus, who had but one, to judge it.” 

Much more charming are the pretty Dotratys which sport 
through the bright waters of the Grecian seas, and which from 
very ancient times were credited with all manners of super- 
cetaceous good qualities. ‘They loved music, especially of the 
‘hydraulic sort,’ (whatever that sort may have been), and 
they were easily tamed and fondly attached to men. Pliny 
says he should never end all the stories he knows of the 
obliging behaviour of Dolphins, who allowed children to 
ride on their backs. One of them—as attested by Maecenas 
and Fabianus—in the reign of Augustus, carried a boy every 
morning to school, and when the lad died the Dolphin pined 
away waiting for him on the shore, and at last expired of grief. 
(Nat. Hist. 1. ix. 8). 

Among the other marine creatures of Fancy must not be 
forgotten the Barnacles, who begin life as worms and end it 
as Barnacle Geese; and the last survivor of the whole realm— 
M. Victor Hugo’s Pieuvre, of whom we were happy to receive 
intelligence this spring from the coast of Galle, where he has 
managed to swallow a whole ship, leaving only one survivor to 
tell the tale to the Homeward Mail, and who signs himself, 
“ James Floyd, late Master of the schooner Pearl.” 

Supreme over all the creatures of the sea, and among the 
most charming of the offspring of Fancy, were the Mermen and 
Merrmatps—we do not remember ever to have heard of Mer- 
married women. The wonder would have been if, while every- 
thing else. 

“ Suffered a sea change 
Into something rich and strange,”’ 


human beings should have undergone no marine transforma- 


* See the truly blood-chilling woodcuts in Aldrovandus Monstrorum Historia, 
Bologna, 1642. It must be borne in mind that down to our own generation such 
illustrations were very literally “illustrations,” and nothing more. Nobody 
dreamed of expecting that they should be reproductions of sketches taken on the 
epot, or even of the recollections of an eye-witness. ‘They stood exactly for the 
idea in the author’s mind as nearly as he could make his draughtsman take 
it in, and which he mistrusted his power to convey to his readers merely by 
words, For this reason such pictures are precisely what we need for our present 
purpose of studying, not the world of reality, but the world of imagination. 
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tion. And a beautiful dream indeed our fathers made of them, 
as anybody may satisfy himself by gazing on that undulating 
living garland of joy, Raphael’s “ Triwmph of Galatea” in the 
Farnesina Palace. As to the complaints sometimes murmured 
that her fish-tail forms a drawback to the charms of a Mer- 
maid, we scorn the suggestion. Ladies who live on land have 
very carefully hidden from mankind the fact that their nether 
limbs are duplicate and terminate in feet, and have assumed 
as the permanent outline of their sex, the form of a dinner- 
bell. It is really impossible to say why the elegant and 
convenient shape of a Dolphin’s tail should be deemed less 
graceful, or even less fashionable and ‘in good form,” for the 
conclusion of a lady of the sea. If the unfavourable criticism 
had been levelled at the Mermaid’s cousin the Siren, who is 
reported by Aldrovandus to be womanly only to the waist, and 
‘€ gallinaceous ”’ in her lower extremities, a/a bonne heure! there 
would be room for objection. Unpleasant associations attach to 
the idea of feminine scratching. For once the joyous Greek 
Fancy was as strictly Puritan as old Bunyan himself could have 
desired, making an allegory of Pleasure, and representing her 
as beginning with sweetness and smiles, and ending with a 
claw. As to the Mermen, who seem to have been much the 
same as the classic T'rrrons or Sza Saryrs, it is satisfactory to 
know how very often they have been observed and even cap- 
tured all over the world. lian knew of one in Taprobana; 
Menas, Prefect of Egypt, wrote a letter to the Emperor 
Maurice, describing one found in the Nile; Pliny, Apollonius, 
and many others, mention Tritons off the coasts of Bootia 
and Dalmatia; and in later times Ludovicus Vives heard of 
one taken in Holland, and of another, the most satisfactory of 
all, apprehended on the coast of Portugal in the very act of 
blowing his conch. 

Leaving the waters and their riches of Fancy, we climb up 
the shore to find a still wealthier Fauna. Beginning with the 
lowest Vertebrata, we meet at once that dreadful creature, the 
Dragon, which, whether he was or was not suggested to 
human imagination by fossil Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri, 
must be counted among the most prominent among the Fauna 
of Fancy. The most ancient depiction of Dragon in existence 
is probably that which has just been disinterred by Mr. George 
Smith, on the lintel of the hall door of Sennacherib. The 


following is the description of the beast (Daily Telegraph, 
3 
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July 17th, 1874):—‘‘ The Dragons are winged, collared and 
eared, their necks are long and serpentine, and their lizard-like 
feet terminate in claws.” 

An Anglo-Norman poem, probably about the date of 
Henry III., quoted in Ellis’s Early English Metrical Romances 
(pp. 188), gives a rather different anatomical description of a 
beast of this kind, the identical Dragon which Guy Earl of 
Warwick slew :— 


“ He is as black as any coal, 
Rugged as a rough foal ; 
His neck is great as any sommere (sumpter horse) 
He runneth swift as any déstrere. 
Paws he hath as a lion; 
All that he toucheth he slayeth dead down, 
Great wings he hath to flight, 
There is no man that bear him might.’’* 


Sir Bevis of Hampton, St. Michael, St. George, and many 
other knights and saints, each distinguished himself by killing 
a Dragon, which by the time of the composition of the 
‘Seven Champions of Christendom” in the Elizabethan age, 
had grown to be a creature “ fifty feet long from shoulders to 
tail, with glittering scales bright as silver, but harder than 
brass,” except just under the wing, where happily St. George 
struck him, and “sent his good sword Ascalon to the hilt 
through the dragon’s heart, liver, bones, and blood.” (Percy’s 
Reliques, III. 269.) 

It is very satisfactory to know that so ancient and respect- 
able a beast, of whom Assyrians and Chinese thought so highly, 
honoured our country with his visits several times quite 
within the historic period. The Annals of Winchester 
record of the year a.D. 1177, that, “In this yeare Dragons 
were sene of many in England,” a fact corroborated by the 
Annals of Worcester (p. 383), which attach the further in- 
formation that the sun also suffered eclipse.. The same Annals 
for the year 1274, record that there was an earthquake on the 
Vigil of St. Nicholas, with “a fiery Dragon which frightened 
the English.” To follow out the fables extant concerning 
Dragons, and their near relatives Serpents, single-headed, 


* I owe this quotation, with several others from mediwval authorities, to my 
brother, Thomas Cobbe, of the Inner Temple, author of “ A History of the 
Norman Kings” (Longmans, 1869), 
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Amphisbenas, five-headed and hundred-headed, it would be 
needful to go over the whole of Mr. Fergusson’s magnificent 
volume on Tree and Serpent Worship. On notheme did human 
Fancy play more frequently or with greater variety than on 
this very suggestive reptile; emblem alike of Evil and Good, 
of Health and Death, of Destruction and Eternity, of Royalty 
and Abjection. One of the minor wonders about the Serpent 
was that he occasionally developed into enormous size like his 
brother of the sea. Livy (29th Dec.), and Valerius Maximus 
(Lib. 1), tell of a famous one in Africa which checked the 
advance of the whole Roman army; and Diodorus describes 
the capture of another sixty feet long, taken to Alexandria, as 
a pleasing offering (somewhat worse, we should imagine, than 
even a White Elephant) to Ptolemy IT. 

The Wyvern of the Middle Ages, still dear to heralds, was 
‘a flying serpent, the fore-part as a dragon with wings, and 
the latter part as a snake,” but differing from the Dragon in 
having only two legs. 

The Hypra of Lerna again was a terrific serpent, son of 
Typhon and Echidna (according to Hesiod), with seven, nine, 
or fifty heads, according to the pleasure of historians. When 
one head was cut off, another sprouted, disproving the Hudi- 
brastic axiom that, 


“This truth is maintained by philosophers still, 
That the hair grows again, but the head never will.” 


Hercules, of course, got the better of the Hydra, which has 
been uncomfortably resolved, on Paulus’ principle of exegesis, 
into a number of (watery) torrents which inundated the marshes 
of Lernaand made them pestiferous, till canals were cut through 
them. Once for all, we reject and refuse all such attempts to 
resolve the Fauna of Fancy into metaphors, and in the present 
case we beg to quote, in confirmation of the Hydra’s material 
reality, the further assurance of historians that he had a brother, 
Curmara by name, who was born in Lycia, and “ educated ” by 
King Amisodorus; and who might be described as a goat with 
a lion’s head, a dragon’s tail, and an unpleasant habit of vomit- 
ing fire and flames till Bellerophon quenched him. ‘There is 
an antique bronze in the Pitti corroborative of this veracious 
view of Chimzera’s appearance and behaviour, and calculated to 
confound the ancient critics who alleged he was a volcanv with 
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goats, lions, and serpents browsing on the sides ; and not less 
the modern ones who, of course, prove him easily to be the 
Sun concerned in some way with Leo and Capricorn. The 
serpent Ecurpna, the mother of these two pretty creatures, 
and also of Cerberus, was (as the wife of a late noble poet is 
said to have signed herself in an hotel book) ‘ Moglia del 
Diavolo.”’ Her partner was Typhon, the Evil Power—a per- 
sonage whose importance in the world was somehow never 
thoroughly recognized by the joyous Greeks or by anybody 
else in pre-Christian times. 

Half-way between the Reptiles and Birds (a missing link 
which we commend to the geologists), comes the CockarTRricg, 
or Basilisk, a creature which was quite recently believed by 
our Scotch fellow subjects to come forth from an egg laid by a 
cock permitted to attain his seventh year. It is superfluous 
to remark that no better reason was needed why sentence of 
death should always be passed on old cocks before the dread- 
ful incubation took place. In the shape of Cock-a-leeky broth, 
no further transformation was apprehended. The Cockatrice 
of Aldrovandus and of heraldry was a creature with a cock’s 
head and wings, a lizard’s body and tail, and a kingly crown 
instead of a cock’s comb, and just possibly might have been 
suggested to some vivid imagination by a fossil Pterodactyle. 
Pliny describes it moderately (Lib. viii. 32), under its alias of 
Baowuoxos (regulus, little king), as a small serpent with a 
mark resembling a diadem on its head, endowed with dread- 
fully alarming properties. Even other serpents fly from the 
basilisk, which kills them by its mere odour, and its very 
glance is mortal to man and all animals (Lib. xxix. 19). 
Leigh, quoted by Lower (“ Curiosities of Heraldry,” p. 91), 
while corroborating all these terrible things about the Cocka- 
trice, adds the consolatory information that “ though he be 
venom without remedye whilst he liveth, yet when he is dead 
and burnt to ashes, he loseth all his malice, and the ashes of 
him are good for alchemists, and namely in turning and 
changing of mettall.” It is obvious that if we could only 
‘‘catch our cockatrice,” we should be able to transmute as 
much lead to gold as we might desire. 

Before leaving the Reptiles of Fancy we must not omit 
to mention the Caametxon’s peculiar dietary of “light and 
air,’ or the SataMAnpEr’s well-known habit of living par 
preference in the fire, which is less remarkable if, as Adlian 
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says, it is itself born of the flames (De Nat. Animal, lib. ii. 
c. 31), 

Tbe Birds of Fancy were more remarkable than numerous. 
There was first the great Roc (Rukh), Sivure, or ANkKa, 
beloved by us all since the happy days when first we read the 
enchanting history of Sindbad the Sailor. Marco Polo heard 
of the Roc, of course, in Madagascar. He says it is like an 
eagle, and that it measures sixteen paces between the tips of 
the wings. Mr. Lane quotes an Arabic authority, Ibn el 
Wardee, to say that rukhs live in an island in the Chinese 
Sea, and that the length of one of their wings is just ten 
thousand fathoms. An authentic portrait of the Simurg, from 
a Persian drawing, represents him as ingeniously carrying one 
elephant in his beak, and another in each of his talons. The 
reliable El Wardee also knew of a Roc’s egg which was found 
on an island, and seemed like an enormous white dome more 
than a hundred cubits high, and as firm as a mountain. 

Another interesting bird whose memory is cherished by 
heralds, of which Godfrey de Bouillon was lucky enough to 
shoot three specimens in Palestine, is the ALLERION, an eagle 
rather unfortunately circumstanced for gaining his livelihood, 
as he possessed neither legs, claws, nor beak. ‘The PELICAN 
was in the realms of Fancy altogether a different bird from 
the absurd, hopping, and waddling creature, with a double 
chin like Benjamin Franklin, whom we actually behold. It 
was a slender bird with a crane-like neck and eagle’s beak, 
wherewith it was always (as the heralds describe it) vulning 
its own breast to feed its young with its blood—a practice 
which gave it a high and honoured place in early Christian 
symbolism, alongside of the Pua@nix. ‘This last bird of 
Fancy is one of the brightest of all her creations, and the 
passionate insistance ou the lovely myth, and its reappear- 
ance in Semitic and Aryan literature age after age, is a some- 
what affecting evidence of human yearning for some such 
visible emblem of the resurrection from the dust of the grave. 
“God knew men’s unbelief,” says St. Cyril (Lect. 18), “and 
proyided for this purpose ” (that of evidence of the resurrec- 
tion), “a bird called a Phoenix. ‘This bird, as Clement 
writes,* and as many more relate, the only one of its race, 
going to the land of Egypt at revolutions of 500 years, shows 
forth the resurrection; and this not in desert places, lest the 


* Clement Romanus, Ep. i. 
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mystery which comes to pass should remain unknown, but in 
a notable city”? (Heliopolis). Lactantius, Tertullian, Gregory 
Nazianzen, and (needless to add) Epiphanius, the “ Father of 
Tales,” believed firmly in the Phoenix. St. Ambrose (Hex. 
1, v. 123) says that “ the bird of Arabia teaches us by its ex- 
ample to believe in the resurrection.”* Herodotus was more 
sceptical, and observes, after telling the tale, “It appears to 
me incredible.” Pliny says it is “the most celebrated of 
birds, but admits that it has not been “ often” seen, and 
even suggests that its existence may possibly be a fable. He 
gives, however, a splendid description of it, quite as accurate 
as if a specimen were stuffed in a glass case before his eyes. 
The Phoenix is as large as an eagle, he has a plumage which 
shines like gold round his neck, a purple body, and a tail of 
rose-coloured and azure plumes, a cockscomb under his neck, 
and a magnificent crest. The learned senator Manilius had 
told the Romans all about him, how he lived 509 years, and 
then built a nest of cinnamon and incense, on which he died 
(it is not said that he burnt himself), and a worm which 
turned into a young Phcenix sprung from his bones and marrow 
and performed his funeral rites by depositing his nest on an 
altar in the city of the Sun. Manilius did not teach that the 
Phoenix was an astronomical hieroglyph indicative of a solar 
period, but quite the contrary, that the solar period was itself 
determined by the life of the Phoenix, which, in his day, was 
just at its 215th year (a.c. 657.) Cornelius Valerianus related 
that a Phoenix visited Egypt in the consulate of O. Plautius, 
and Sex. Papinius (4.c. 789). But a soi-disant Phoenix brought 
to Rome in the reign of Claudius, was recognized by every- 
body at once with indignation as a gross impostor. 

Very terrible, according to the old Scandinavian and Teu- 
tonic ideas, were even those flesh and blood birds, the Eagle 
and the Raven. Can anything be more gruesome than this 
account of an eagle in Giraldus Cambrensis ?—“ In these 
mountains of Kreri (the Snowdon range), an eagle perches on 
a certain fatal stone on every Friday, hoping to satiate its 
hunger on the slain. It is said to look for war on that same 
day of the week, and in the meantime to have almost perforated 


* It appears that the word which our Biblical translators render “sand” 
(1 shall die in my nest, and multiply my days as the sand,” Job xxix. 18), is 


in Hebrew Hol or Khol, signifying both sand and Phenix, and rendered. in 
the Septuagint Pow.€. 
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the stone by cleansing and whetting its beak thereon.” (G. 
Camb. Itin. Camb ii. 9, 136). ‘ Delectable mountains,” 
indeed, those must have been of Hreri, only a few hours’ march 
from that old Harlech which “led th’ embattled war.” 
Reaching at last upward to the Mammalia of Fancy (a 
classification which we suspect its creators would have utterly 
ignored), we come to a few interesting quadrupeds, and to a 
mixed society of animals, half human and half brutish. Of the 
first kind we have that supporter of the British crown and consti- 
tution, the Unicorn, or Monoceros, to whom Cuvier has dedi- 
cated a very learned inquiry. Pliny says it had a horse’s body, 
a stag’s head, a boar’s tail, an elephant’s feet, an indomitable 
temper, and a single horn two cubits long in the middle of its 
forehead. Tedious critics have urged that the Unicorn is only 
a jumble of the descriptions of the Rhinoceros and the Oryx 
(a species of antelope), and if Fancy had never made anything 
wilder than the Unicorn, we might lend an ear to such a sugges- 
tion. Considering, however, what she has done in the way of 
inventing dragons and krakens, it seems quite superfluous to 
question her entire readiness and ability to make this compara- 
tively modest contribution to Natural History.* A pleasant 
creature, living in the same regions (Ethiopia) as the Unicorn, 
was the Manticnorvus, who had three rows of teeth, the face and 
ears of a man, the colour of blood, the body of a lion, the 
tail and sting of a serpent, and a quite particular taste for 
human flesh (Pliny, L. viii. 30). The heralds have added to 
his pleasing portrait the horns of an ox. The CarosLepas was 
not quite so dreadful. She lived near the sources of the Nile, 
and her mere glance was certain death; but, fortunately, she was 
troubled with an extremely heavy head, and general inertion, 
and could do no more than just lift herself (Ibid. L. viii. 32). 
This beast is suspected by Cuvier of being nothing more 
wonderful than the Gnu, who, however, chances to be a par- 
ticularly lively quadruped. A worse brute by far~was the 
Fiymna Pic, mentioned by Adlian (de Nat. Animal, xii. c. 38), 


* Upton and Leigh give much useful information about the Unicorn. His horn 
is the best possible test of water. The-other beasts do not dare to taste of any 
fountain till he has stirred it with his horn to ascertain if any wily dragon have 
deposited his venom therein. A Unicorn, it is well to know, may be caught 
quite easily (like Samson) if the proper precautions be employed. “A mayd is 
set where he haunteth, and she openeth her lappe, to whom the Unicorn as 
seeking rescue from the hunter yieldeth his head, end leaveth all his fierceness, 
and sleapeth untyll he be taken and slayn.” 
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who ravaged all the fields of Clazomene, and must have 
been, in every sense, a very great boar. 

In touching the GrypHons, or Grirrins, we reach the dis 
agreeable order of allegorical creatures, to which the Sphinx 
and the human head bulls of Nineveh are supposed to belong. 
Herodotus had indeed heard that there were real Griffins who 
guarded the gold mines of the Arimaspi, and that it was common 
to sacrifice them in hecatombs on important occasions, a state- 
ment almost as startling as that which appeared two years ago in 
an American journal, that “lions and tigers are now sold whole- 
sale in London.” ‘The Griffin was a quadruped with the front 
of an eagle, the hind-parts of a lion, anda pair of enormous ears. 
These things, of course, are an allegory ; the Griffin being the 
symbol of a faithful Guardian, with eagle-eyes, leonine courage, 
and very sharp sense of hearing. Sir John Mandeville, we are 
happy to say, gives a much more satisfactory account of the 
beast (c. xxvi.), as we must needs consider one obtained on 
the very spot where Griffins most do congregate. ‘In that 
countrie (Bokhara) bene many griffoons more plentie than in 
any other countric. Some men say that they have the body 
upward as an egle and beneath as a lyon, and truly they say 
sooth. But a griffoon has a body more gret and strong than 
eight lions, and more gret and strong than one hundred egles. 
For a griffoon wili bere flying to his nest a gret hors, or two 
oxen yoked together.” The Oprnicus (the crest of the Barber 
Surgeons) differs from the Griffin in having only two legs. The 
Hirpocrirr was half horse half griffin, and flourished at a later 
period—on Darwinian principles of development. His remains 
are to be found thickly embedded in the pages of Ariosto. 

After the Griffin, perhaps, we ought to place the winged 
horse, Prcasus, who, it is almost needless to say, is, according 
to De Gubernatis, the offspring of the Evening Aurora (Medusa, 
of all persons in the world!) and a very drowsy metaphorical 
steed indeed. In bona fide mythology he is a beautiful brute, 
who, with a single blow of his hoofs, opened the fountain of 
Hippocrene (oh that he would give it another kick now that 
it is so sadly dammed up !), and who lives evermore in the celes- 
tial mews of Olympus, attended by three stable-maids, who 
bathe, and comb, and caress the noble beast as he deserves. 

CrrbeErvs is a cruel and wicked satire upon Dogs. He is 
not, indeed, a well-born dog at all, but another brother of the 
same disreputable family as Hydra and Chimera, born of 
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Typhon and Echidna. He had three heads, or fifty, according 
to pleasure, with a collar of serpents round his neck, and he was 
chained up like a mastiff to guard the shores of Styx. There 
is obviously some confusion between Cerberus and another 
dog, Orthros, who had two heads; and again between them 
both and Orthros’ master, Geryon, a king of Spain, who enjoyed 
the advantage of three heads—the better, we hope (as Red 
Riding Hood’s Wolf would say) to think about the politics of 
that unfortunate country. 

Entering the realm of creatures half brutish haif human, 
we must begin with the Harprzs, who had the bodies of birds, 
and heads of women, and who were addicted to making a 
dreadful mess of dinner tables. But we turn from them with 
relief, to the much more important and dignified Spxinx, 
who may strictly be reckoned among the “allegories on 
the banks of the Nile,” and who is a personage of whom it 
is impossible to speak without respect. She (for like Solo- 
mon’s Sophia, and Pallas-Athenz, and every other genuine 
representative of Wisdom, the Sphinx is feminine, and the 
androsphinxes are comparatively nowhere) is assuredly, in 
her Egyptian guise, a noble image of calm, Kef, and contem- 
plation. That sweet, still face of stone which meets us across 
the sands of solemn Ghiza, blasted by the storms and burned 
red by the suns of sixty centuries, what a rebuke for our 
miserable restlessness and fussiness to be ‘‘up and doing,” 
comes from that solemn gaze out of the depths of the ages 
before History began! 

Every one must revere the Egyptian Sphinx. But how 
different was the lively Grecian monster! We have heard of 
elderly English spinsters, whose chief occupation in life is 
“to propound conundrums in country houses;” and just 
such an old maid must have been the Sphinx of Thebes, 
except that she ate up the people who failed to guess her 
riddles, which was perhaps worse than even the mortal bore- 
dom of plaguing them with double acrosties. 

Considering how exceedingly dull was the only recorded 
enigma of the Sphinx (“‘ Which is the creature who goes on 
four legs in the morning, two at noon, and three at night ?”’) the 
other Greeks were certainly justified in taunting the Boootians 
as a stupid nation, since they waited for Cidipus to solve 
them. ‘The KEvhemeristic hypothesis of Pausanias that she 
was a real woman, daughter of Laius, will be rejected by 
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everybody in these days, for the obvious theory that she must 
have been the “ Sun in Virgo” when the inundation of the 
Nile occurs—which river the Sphinx also typifies. It is an 
“aid to faith ” to learn from Diodorus (lib. 4) that there were - 
plenty of real Sphinxes among the Troglodytes in Ethiopia, 
and that they were very docile and affable animals; as Pliny 
adds, “of a red complexion.” If it be gratifying to find a 
metaphor turned into marble, like the Temple of Apteral 
Victory at Athens, how doubly satisfactory is it to find one 
transformed into a living beast! 

After the Sphinx, among the half human animals, we have 
the Crnraur and the Cenraursss (half man or woman, and 
half horse), and the Onosxetos (half man, half ass) ; the latter 
was an insignificant being, but the Centaurs whom Phidias 
condescended to sculpture, and the Centauresses whom 
Xeuxis painted, were indeed noble creations of Fancy. In 
those days when men knew nothing about physiology, and 
heathen Celsus took it for granted that nobody could be 
cruel enough to cut up living animals to see how they were 
made, but when, for all their ignorance, men could build, 
and paint, and sculpture after a fashion which all the labours 
of South Kensington, it is to be feared, will never teach ; in 
those blessed days it was possible to make beings who might 
have some such singular inward apparatus as two stomachs, but 
who were likewise lovely and grand and graceful beyond 
anything we can make with all our boasted anatomical studies. 
Two Centauresses depicted on the walls of Herculaneum, a 
bay lady and a grey, are, as the Morning Post would describe 
them, “among the most affecting representations which Art 
has produced in ancient times.” As to the male Cen- 
taurs or Hippocentaurs, of whom about forty are described 
by name in Pozzoli’s learned Dizionario dogni Mitologia, 
they were evidently nothing more than the squirearchy of 
Thessaly, as described by the cockney scribblers of Athens— 
men, as Lord George Bentinck would have said, “ of a stable 
mind ;” capital shots; apt to be hot-tempered; and fond of a 
little music of an evening. ‘Their horsy propensities (which, 
after all, extended only over half their natures) would never 
have called forth remark, except from stupid city people, 
ignorant of the share which a horse inevitably takes in the 
life of every man who really knows how to ride. 

In the middle ages, the fact that Centaurs were such 
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excellent archers, seems to have been their chief attraction. 
The great seal of King Stephen bears a “ Saairrary,” half 
man, half horse, with a bent bow ready to shoot. Of course 
Sir John Mandeville came across them in Bacharia, where there 
“ben many Ipotaynes.” They added (it is interesting to 
know), amphibious habits to the sporting and musical charac- 
teristics of Hercules’s tutor. They “‘dwellen sometime in 
the watre and sometime on the londe, and they ben half men, 
half hors.” The Hirropops, depicted faithfully by Aldro- 
vandus, were not to be confounded with Centaurs or Sagit- 
taries. They were merely men with the feet (not the 
bodies) of horses, and they live (it is well known) in certain 
islands three days’ sail north of Scythia. The Ass-men, on 
the contrary, live quite in an opposite direction, and are found 
on navigating the Lusitanian coasts, half way to Calecuthum. 

The most dreadful of half human creatures, and also the 
most terribly true of ancient allegories, was the Mrnoravr, 
half bull, half man, to whose Labyrinth the fourteen virgins of 
Athens were sent every year in hellish tribute. Alas, alas ! 
where is the Theseus who will slay that monster passion to 
which more than fourteen thousand hapless victims are offered 
annually in Christian England ? 

CynocEePHALI, according to Licosthenes, as quoted by 
Aldrovandus, have an ‘‘ elegant’ human form, except about 
the head, which has the jaws of a dog. Vincentio says they 
are a nation which inhabits Tartary, and Marco Polo saw 
them in the island of Angaman (Aldrovandus, de Monst. Hist. 
p. 22). 

Satyrs again (iu Hebrew Szrrim) are most important per- 
sonages among the Bimana of Fancy. They are horned, 
hairy men, with human faces, legs of goats, and wholly with- 
out those good manners which, according to William of 
Wykeham, “ makyth manne.” Pliny says they live in India; 
Pomponius Mela places them among the Atlas Mountains; St. 
Anthony received a visit from one in the Thebais; Albertus 
Magnus saw another in the woods of Saxony; and the corpse 
_ of a third, after being exhibited at Alexandria, was salted, and 
sent to Antioch, where it was presented to the Emperor Con- 
stantine. These three last Satyrs appeared in the world against 
all rule, for, as Aldrovandus explains, “in early times the 
Devil took such forms to deceive Mankind, but since the 
Incarnation, such evil spirits have vanished.” Persons who 
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have seen the peasants of the Roman Campagna with their 
goatskin breeches, are seldom at a loss to guess whence the 
Satyrs had their origin, without any diabolical interference. 

The Fauns, with small pointed ears, form the last link 
blending the human with the animal form, and a lovely 
missing link it was! After all, if Mr. Darwin be night, 
our ears were originally faun-shaped, and still bear the trace 
of the crease. Blessed, any way, be the Fancy to which we 
owe tlie Faun of Praxiteles and the Marble Faun of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,—nearly the most exquisite statue in art and 
romance in literature. 

Next to the animals which were corporeally semi-human, 
should be reckoned the men and women who at pleasure 
became animals. In ancient classic days people were con- 
tinually changed into wolves, dogs, or cows—their destiny 
was spoken of by the Greeks as Lycanthropy, Kuanthropy, 
or Boanthropy accordingly. ‘The LycanrHropists, WOLF-MEN, 
Were-wotves, or Lours-carous, played so important a part all 
over Europe, both in ancient and medieval times, that Mr. 
Baring Gould has dedicated to them an entire and most enter- 
taining little volume, from whose learned pages I should have 
wished to quote largely had space permitted. Herodotus, it 
seems, observes with his usual caution, that if one is to believe 
the Scythians, the whole nation of Neuri are sorcerers, and 
change themselves once a year into wolves (Lib. iv., c. 105). 
Pomponius Mela corroborates this interesting fact of ethnology ; 
Pliny and Petronius tell several personal anecdotes of were- 
wolves; and St. Augustine positively knew—what was much 
more wonderful—an old lady who turned men into asses 
by her enchantments. This last is really a culminating 
miracle, worthy of its place in the “ Civitate Dei.” Of course 
young ladies have done the same thing by scores in 
all ages. Norse literature is full of were-wolves, and Mr. 
daring Gould quotes endless stories from all parts of Europe, 
during the Middle Ages and down to the sixteenth century, 
showing how men and women changed at their own will 
or that of the devil into wolves. ‘The horrible part of the 
business is, that this deeply-rooted and wide-spread super- 
stition has obviously affected the brains of many wretched semi- 
idiotic or lunatic men and boys, who under the impression that 
they were wolves, have gone out (like Jean Roulet, of Caude, 
near Angers, in 1098, and Jean Grenier, of St. Antoine de 
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Pizou), ravening for human flesh, and killing children to 
satisfy their hunger for it. 

Respecting Monsters proper, some curious differences exist 
between the creations of Fancy and of Nature. The sad 
science of Teratology, as elucidated by so learned a student as 
M. Isidore Geoffroi de St. Hilaire, in his “ Histoire Générale 
des Anomalies” (4 vols., Paris, 1832), proves that there is 
scarcely any conceivable variation of excess or defect which 
has not, amid all the millions of births in the animal creation, 
at some time or other taken place. ‘There have been single 
monsters with all such malformations ; and still stranger double 
monsters, of which the Siamese 'wins and the Two-headed 
Nightingale were among the least painful specimens. But 
Nature creates these singly; the anomaly is rarely, and only in 
some slight measure (as in an excess of the number of fingers), 
hereditarily reproduced; whereas Fancy has revelled in the 
creation of whole nations of Monocutt or Cyctops, of Unipepes 
with one leg, and of headless men with eyes and mouths in 
their chests ; all to be seen duly located in the maps of Africa 
attached to Ptolemy’s Geography. 

And again, no monster of Nature (beyond the narrow 
limits of hybridism) ever exhibits the characters of another 
species beside its own. ‘Those characters, as we have said, 
may be hideously or grotesquely marred or diversified, but 
they never give place to the characters of a different race. 
Here at once we find a sure line of demarcation between such 
monsters as those which M. de St. Hilaire has classified and 
those which Aldrovandus has placed alongside of such genuine 
distortions as equally authentic. ‘There have never been, and 
never, while the present order of Nature lasts, can there be, 
such monsters as those which he observes, “ proculdubio,” por- 
tended calamity to the world; like the following: (Ulysis 
Aldrovandi Monstrorum Historia; in Fol. Bologna, 1642, p. 
363, et seq.) 

1. A horned and winged monster who appeared to Brutus 
in his tent (a version of the story of the ghost of Casar), 

2. Twins, half dog, half boy, born in Epirus in a.p. 1232. 

3. A monster who came up out of the Tiber in 1496, with 
the body of a man, the head of an ass, one foot that of a bird, 
and the other that of an elephant. 

4. A woman born in Ravenna, in 1612 (only thirty years 
before Aldrovandus wrote), with horns on her head, and a single 
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foot resembling that of a bird of prey, with an eye in the kneo 
joint ! 

5. An infant born of parents non infimie sortis in Belgium 
(authenticated by Jacob Rufus and Cardan), with a tail and a | 
proboscis. 

6. A horrid monster, half boy, half calf, with the cowl of a 
monk, which was born in Germany just in time to presage the 
*‘ nefarious deeds of the infamous Luther.” 

7. A creature born near Buda in Hungary, with human 
head and body, four arms, and the legs of an ox. 

8. An “execrable monster,” who appeared in Egypt with 
three heads respectively of a wolf, an eagle, and a dragon, and 
whose habits were amphibious. 

9. The offspring of a woman born at Byzantium, at the 
time of the Turkish conquest, who exhibited horns, hoofs, tail, 
and all the characteristics of the devil. 


We have now passed in hasty review the chief products of 
Fancy in the purely Animal realm. Beyond and above these 
a semi-spiritual region opens, into which we can but peep for an 
instant to recall to memory that there, even more than among 
her corporeal creations, Fancy displayed her inexhaustible 
riches. Let us for a moment conceive what it took of keen 
sympathy with Nature, of intense sense of the spiritual element 
underlying all phenomenal things, to have created the Oreads 
of the mountains, the Dryads of the woods, the Naiads and 
Nereids of the seas and fountains, the Oceanides, and the 
sweet nymph Echo. What deep and vivid sense of the truly 
horrible is revealed in the creation of those hollow masks the 
Empuse and Lamias, the death-chill stare of the Gorgons, the 
stony Fates, the weird Graiz, the arch-dreadful Erinnyes of 
Remorse! Scarcely less was the fertility of Semitic fancy, with 
its awful Afreets, and Ghouls, and Vampires, and Devas of every 
sort, its Angels of the Sepulchre, and its sweet Peris who lived 
on odours, and to whom, perhaps, we Westerns owe our sweetest 
Midsummer Night’s Dream of the Fairies. Those same 
Fairies, with Oberon and Titania for King and Queen, and 
Puck (the Irish Phuca, whose leap (Poulaphuca) is a famous 
waterfall in Wicklow) ; and Robin Goodfellow, and the Elves 
and Dwarfs, and Wood Trolds and Hill Trolds, and Lob-lie- 
by-the-Fire (of whom Mrs. Ewing has written so charming a 
story); the Nixies, and Kobbolds, and Hobgoblins (house 
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spirits) ; the Brownies, the Necks and Strom Karl (water and 
river spirits); the Dracs, the Kelpies, the Wichtlein (little 
wights of the mines); the Wilde Frauen, or Elle Maids ; the 
Clurichaun, or Leprachaun of Ireland, the Urisk and Daiom 
Shi of Scotland, the Manx Phynnoderee, the French Follet, or 
Gobelin, and Melusina, not to mention a score of other beings 
not properly included in Fairy Mythology, the Banshee, the 
Doppélganger, and the Ogre, sufficiently vindicate the wealth of 
medieval Fancy. Beyond them all, among shapes which it is 
impossible to classify, come the Wild Huntsman, the Flying 
Dutchman, the Army of Spectres which beleaguered Prague ; 
and, for a last example, the Green Children of that respectable 
historian, William of Newburgh.* 

The motley throng has passed before us, and we are 
perhaps better able, after such refreshment of our memory of 
half-forgotten fables, to answer the question, What relation 
does the Fancy-work of Man bear to the genuine Zoology of 
Nature? It would seem as if herein the characteristic hke- - 
nesses and differences between the human and the divine come 
singularly into relief. We, too, would fain be creators, and 
people the waste with life. But Nature is original; we are 
poor servile plagiarists. No limb or hair of any living animal is 
copied from that of another species ; but our dragons, and griffins, 
and centaurs, and mermen are wearisome repetitions of so many 
heads and tails, and bodies and legs of lions, serpents, eagles, 
and fishes incongruously put together, like ill-fitting fragments 

* “Nor should I pass by that prodigy, the like whereof had not been heard 
of, which is known to have happened in King Stephen’s time. For a long while, 
indeed, I hesitated to believe a story with little or no reasonableness in it, and 
which to me seemed absurd, till overborne by pressure of so many and great 
witnesses, I gave in to believe and wonder, where by no strength of mind I could 
understand. There is a village in East Anglia, four or five miles from the 
noble monastery of blessed Edmund, Kirg and Martyr, hard by which may be 
seen some very ancient diggings, which, in the English tongue, are called 
Wolf-pits. Out of these pits, then, in harvest time came two children, male and 
female, their bodies wholly green, their clothes in colour and material different 
from all others. And when amazed these children had wandered through the 
field they were led into the vilege, many gathering to the sight of so great a 
novelty. Food was offered to them, but for some days they would not eat. At 
last one brought some beans from the field, and these they snatched on the 
instant. After this, the nature of our food prevailing, they changed their own 
colour a littleand got accustomed to speech. Then did it seem fit that these 
children should receive the sacrament ef holy baptism ; but the boy lived only a 
short time after baptism, leaving his sister in health, and not in the least 


differing from women of our race. It is said that she married at Lynn, and 
within a few years left issue.” (Hist. Ang]. i. 27.) 
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in a Chinese puzzle. Beyond such childish work, and magni- 
nifying one creature to a giant or minifying another to a pigmy, 
we accomplish absolutely nothing. Not only do we lack the 
plastic power to realize our conception, but we cannot form 
an original conception at all. An archetypal idea, a “ Fer- 
oiier ” of Zoroastian philosophy, is as much out of our reach 
as actual creation. Again, as Man isa part of Nature, it was 
inevitable that, when he played the Demiurge, he too should 
make things grim and grotesque, like many of her own creations. 
If birds and beasts are, as a rule, beautiful, there are excep- 
tions to the rule, causing to the thoughtful observer no small 
difficulty to harmonize his view of the origin and meaning of 
creation. What sin isin the moral world, ugliness is in the zsthe- 
tic aspect of things, and it seems far from impossible that the 
dread problem of the existence of evil might be more profitably, 
or at least freshly considered, were we to endeavour to apprehend 
somewhat of the significance of its parallel. Be this as it may, 
the different and contrasted proportion between the grotesque 
and the ugly in Nature and in the productions of human Fancy 
is a very noticeable fact. Nature makes nine hundred and 
ninety-nine creatures beautiful, agile, graceful, for one hideous 
Hippopotamus or clumsy Toucan. Man has invented a score 
of Chimeras, Dragons, Krakens, Ogres, and Gorgons for a 
single Faun or Fairy. In truth, the share which shapes not 
merely of ugliness, but of sheer horror occupy among his crea- 
tions, goes far to show how prevalent among the stimulants of 
his imagination must have been the passions of fear and awe. 
In the daylight he dreamed rarely, and then it was such Mid- 
summer day-dreams as the Dryads, the Naiads, and the Fauns. 
With the night fell on him a great horror of darkness, and he 
was visited by such nightmares as the Empusz, the white- 
sheeted Spectre of the Dead, the Fury, and the Vampire. 

But more marked than all else is the Moral difference be- 
tween the creatures of human Fancy and the beasts, and birds, 
and reptiles of Nature. The instincts which man has lent to 
the offspring of his imagination are indefinitely worse and 
lower than those which are to be found in real eagles and 
tigers, which slay and eat their natural prey to satisfy their 
hunger; and there make an end. But the perfidious and cruel 
Sphinxes and Harpies and Gorgons and Vampires and Gnomes 
and Dragons do mischief for mischief sake, and are altogther 
merciless. Here and there we find relief from the gloomy pic- 
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ture in a pure and harmless Phoenix or a beneficent Fairy god- 
mother (the latter very obviously a Christian conception). But 
even the gifts of Genii and the Gnomes are treacherous and 
their love is selfish and fickle. The brutes of Fancy are merely 
brutish with a spice of human malignity superadded. Man has 
created filthy Harpies, and relentless Hydras, and subtle and 
vindictive Sphinxes ; but he has never, even in thought, created 
such an animal as the sagacious and friendly elephant, the 
kindly-natured horse, or the affectionate dog. Seeking for 
the records of the Fauna of Fancy in the pages of Pliny, 
I fell upon one little story which touched a very different note 
from that of any of his human-invented fables. It is very 
simply told, just as follows (Nat. Hist., lib. viii. 61) :— 

“ Above all instances of the fidelity of dogs was one which 
occurred in our time, and which is attested in the Acts of the 
Roman People, Appius Junius and P. Silius being consuls 
(a.c. 781). Titius Sabinus and his slaves were put to death on 
account of Nero the son of Germanicus. A dog belonging to 
one of these slaves could neither be driven away from the 
prison, nor made to leave the corpse of his master which had 
been thrown down the Gemonian steps. Standing over it, he 
uttered such sad cries that a crowd of Roman citizens collected 
round, and some one offered him food. The dog took the 
meat, but laid it down beside his dead master’s mouth. Even 
when the body was thrown into the Tiber, he swam out after 
it, and was seen endeavouring to support it as it was carried 
away by the stream.” 

In all the rich Fauna of Fancy we may seek in vain, I 
think, for a creature to compare with this poor dog—such as 
the Author of Nature made him—faithful to the dead slave on 
the Gemonian stairs. 














A Sea Changeling. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Lire has grown harder in these days of swift wealth, than in 
the time of moderate means, when quiet families lived in 
country places, and never thought of London and its whirr 
and stir. Here and there scattered through England there 
may still exist some few unknown people with this air of old- 
fashioned quiet around them ; but they have an incongruous 
look, an old-world way at which strangers laugh, and society 
with a sneer ignores or forgets them, while modernized neigh- 
bours gradually draw away, till a certain shadow of loneli- 
ness, a wistful touch of eccentricity, come upon these old- 
fashioned people, and they find themselves separated from 
the outside world, as by the line of an invisible circle which 
none will pass. In such a family as this, if there are no sons 
to break through the wall, and bring friends and life, reality 
and cheerfulness, through the breach, daughters grow up with 
a kind of mystery around them; that little touch of eccen- 
tricity throws a sort of weird shadow upon them, from which 
people hold aloof, as from something queer with which the 
world will not be troubled. 

Just fifty years ago, before a railroad had spun its iron 
length through Cornwall, such a family as this existed in a 
lonely parish on the south coast. Their house stood so near 
the sea, that the spray on stormy nights siruck the windows, 
and the waves at all times broke but a stone’s throw from 
their sunny garden. A low cliff and a ridge of grey rocks 
separated this from the stretch of sand where the sea rolled 
and tumbled in storm, or stole in with quiet ripple and sweet 
music in calm. Further away stood great cliffs towering up- 
wards in huge rugged precipices; their tall rocks lay upon the 
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sands round which the waves struggled and foamed; and 
many a cavern hung with maiden-hair fern and paved with 
shining green water, enticed the eye with a cool clear look, as 
they wound away in deep shadows beneath this frowning coast. 
But the children of that lone house scarcely wandered so far as 
this, their playground was the low ridge of rocks and the 
belt. of sand beyond, where the waves flung up tiny fragile 
shells, or bits of wreck covered with long snaky barnacles, and 
sometimes a dead bird, and sometimes a human bone. These 
were all_wonders to the children, they were their only books, 
their only friends. Besides this shining strip of sand, these 
league-long rollers thundering on the shore, these grey rocks 
hiding here and there behind their rugged setting, emerald 
gems of sea-green water silver clear—besides these, and the 
stretch of common on the cliff, where the furze was always 
golden, and the sea-pink grew, and the wild sage and thyme 
flung their sweet breath upon the breeze, the children had not 


a companion, or a teacher, or a school. But the sea and the . 


sky are bigger books than those built up painfully by small 
human thought ; and the waves and winds have voices which 
speak to the soul; and the flowers have their scents, the little 
shells their whisperings, the bright pure air its song. All 
these the children heard, all these they read and felt. To the 
worldling their ignorance seemed intense, to the poet their 
knowledge was a wonder, and the sweet clear pages of their 
thought, a book to be read with reverence. But poets are 
rare, worldlings are many; if these sisters when they grow 
to the age of love and sorrow meet the latter—the modern 
man eager for money, greedy for pleasure, hungry for sport, 
idle, vain, and arrogant—their lives to him will be reckoned less 
than the life of a dove escaping from his gun, and the trem- 
bling of a broken heart in his hand will be no more than the 
flutter of a bird as it dies. 

Curious tales were told by the common people of these two 
sisters as they grew up to maidenhood. They had loved the 
sea so much, they had lived so long upon the shore, they had 
sported so long and so often in the waves, that the merry- 
rhaids watched over them, and adopted them, and in the end 
they would be carried away beneath the waters to live with 
their unearthly kindred. 

Thus to their loneliness, and to that touch of eccentricity 
which it brought, was added a weird shadow of superstition, 
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still further separating them from the world. Peasants going 
home at night, fishermen out on the moonlit sea, declared they 
saw the sisters on solitary rocks washed by the waves, singing 
as no earthly maidens sing, while strange shapes flitted 
through the water around them, and voices like their own 
came answering back from beneath the shining sea. 

Thus they grew up, with these weird superstitions casting 
shadows from another world upon their wistful loneliness in 
this, putting upon their hearts a chilly touch of fear, a mis- 
giving of evil to come. 


In the bay window of a stately room at Castle Pendean, a 
young man and a girl sat together playing chess. There was 
no great pretence of earnestness in the game on his side, and 
there was a laugh in his eyes as he watched the girl’s grave 
face. 

“Tt is my move. I take your queen with my knight.” 

“ And I take a deadly revenge,” responds the girl. ‘ Look 
at your king now. Is not that check-mate ?” 

And making a successful move with a bishop, she laughs a 
little hard laugh, somewhat unmusical, and ends her laugh 
suddenly, as though it were forced and unreal. 

“Your bishops are wizards,” returns her companion. 
“The name of bishop is utterly incompatible with their crafty 
ways. They steal upon me unawares, they weave unholy 
spells around me, and bewilder my wits. Yes, my king 
is gone; he is a dead man. You have won. But bear in 
mind that I have your queen, so your victory is but a poor 
triumph.” 

“Not to me. I glory in it.” 

Her face flushed, her lips tightened, her eyes flashed as she 
spoke, while her antagonist, with his hand still hovering over 
his defeated men, gazed at her curiously. 

“Some superstition again,” he said, in a low voice. ‘I 
know your weakness. We have not been playing a mere game 
of chess. You staked the success of one of your incantations 
or plots against me in this victory.” 

“What if I did?” she answered. ‘‘ Does it matter?” 

« Yes, it matters a great deal. I like to know what I am 
playing for. I object to unknown stakes, and I dislike super- 
stitious fancies.” 

“That shows you are subject to their influence. If you 
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were not superstitious yourself you would not care in the least 
for my spells and vagaries.” 

“TY wonder at your weakness,” he returned, in a vexed 
tone. ‘‘ What have I lost to you now? My life or my limbs, 
my purse or my wits—which is it?” 

The lady laughed aloud now. 

‘Your life of course,” she answered. ‘I would take no- 
thing less. Your purse I do not want, end I have wit and 
limbs of my own.” 

““ Come, tell me,” and he seized her hand as she moved 
away ; “jesting apart, what did you play for?” 

His real earnestness broke out through his affected care- 
lessness, and the girl’s grey eyes, looking him through, saw 
this with a wicked gleam of pleasure flashing into them. 

“T have told you, I played for your life. O you dear little 
wizard!” laying her white hand on the red ivory image; 
“how thankful I am to you for my victory! Do you know 
old Dan 'l'revice?” she said, turning her eyes suddenly full 
on her companion’s face—‘“‘ tke queer old man, whom people 
call the Peller or wise man ?” 

“Well, what of him? I have seen him once or twice, I 
believe, but I have not the honour of his acquaintance.” 

“ But he knows you, and has seen you often.” 

Her eyes were still on him, and she saw his face darken, 
and an uneasy shadow flit across it. 

“ Well, I am not invisible ; there is no difficulty in seeing 
me, I suppose? But if the old wizard is watching me, I shall 
give him a ducking in the sea one of these days.” 

“ You might as well duck a merman,” she answered ; “ the 
sea is his home; you cannot fight him on that element.” 

“ He seems to be a protégé of yours,” he responds, with 
a little sneer. 


“Yes, he is my particular wizard ; he tells me any strange © 


or odd thing that happens either on the sea, or on the 
land.” 

There were more in her words than met the ear, for the 
young man’s face flushed again darkly, and his keen and rather 
furtive eyes flashed upon her an uneasy look. 

«“'Then, being your friend, I’ll deal gently with him. I'll 
{eave him the sew, since he is so much of a merman, but if he 
molests me on land, he must look out for himself.”’ 

The annoyance he felt broke through his voice here, and 
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he rose abruptly and stood with his face turned to the window 
gazing out upon the wild sea, whose crested waves gleamed 
white against the darkening sky, as they rolled in shore. . 

“Wilfrid! ” said the girl, in a strange pleading tone. 

“* Lady Sibella ? ”” he answered, and a smile broke torth at 
the corners of his lips, changing his dark face wonderfully, as 
light changes the sea. 

“You know what I mean?” and she stretched out her 
hand and touched him on the arm. ‘“ You know you are in 
the wrong.” 

“1 don’t know it. I only know your old wizard is an old 
spy, and I am astonished you permit him to talk to you of—of 
me.” 

His smile was gone, his face was quite white, the lids of 
his eyes drooped over a fiery glance of anger. 

“Tt was not of you he talked, it was of them—those two 
odd strange girls.” 

“ Well, and what did he say of them ?” 

He spoke fiercely, abruptly, and turned and faced her with 
a scowl on his brow. 

She drew back, growing angry as himself, but over her 
anger there was a cold veil of calmness and of self-possession 
which he lacked. 

“Nothing worth repeating. Nothing that you do not 
know already. If you were not my cousin, I should not trou- 
ble myself in the least about your strange taste in seeking the 
society of people beneath you.” 

“Beneath me! Their birth is as good as yours or 
mine.” 

“Indeed! Have they given you their pedigree?” she 
said, coldly. “It must be quite a curiosity if all be true 
that is said about them-~a long line of sea-nymphs and mer- 
men.” 

‘When you choose to talk nonsense, Sibella, I cannot 
follow you.” 

“Tt is not nonsense to me ;” she shivered as she spoke, and 
walked away from the window, leaving him standing alone 
with his vexed thoughts. 

“There are those strange girls, the Seabrights, out in their 
boat,”’ said the elderly lady, who had been a quiet listener to 
this dialogue. 

“Where?” cried Wilfrid, eagerly. 
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’ You cannot see them from that window, Wilfrid. You 
must come to this one. ‘There is their boat just like a tiny 
speck on the waves. I wonder they are not terrified; but 
storm or calm seems alike to them.” 

“They prefer evil weather to good,” observed Lady Sibella, 
without raising her eyes from her book. ‘‘'The fishermen say 
they bring them bad luck, and to see them out in such a storm 
as this, is a sure sign of a wreck.” 

Wilfrid Kailligrew had fetched a small spy-glass from a 
cabinet, and with this in his hand, he paused a moment till the 
conclusion of this speech, then a contemptuous smile curled 
his lips. : 

“You have a curious taste for the superstitious gossip of 
ignorant people,” he remarked. ‘‘ Living down here is tanta- 
mount to plunging back into the dark ages.” 

“‘T see no harm in the superstition of the people,” re- 
turned his cousin, in a bitter tone. 


Wilfrid made no answer, he was looking through his glass - 


at the sea. The elder lady took up the word in a voice slightly 
rebuking. 

“No harm! My dear, you forget what you are saying; 
think what evil superstition has done in this world.” 

“They have a man with them,” said Wilfrid, in an odd 
voice, lowering his glass for a moment. 

“Mr. Seabright, I suppose?” said Lady Darcliffe, 
carelessly. 

“No, it is not their father ; it is a young man.” 

“A fisherman ?” asked Lady Sibella. 

“No, he seems a gentleman.” 

And Wilfrid fixed the glass again, and gazed out at sea, 
as though his soul were in his eyes. 

“Tt is fortunate they have some one with them to manage 
the boat in such a rough sea,” said Lady Darcliffe. 

“He is doing nothing,” said Wilfrid; “the girls are 
taking care of the boat themselves. They are making for the 
shore ; the sea is running very high; they are in absolute 
danger, | am sure of that.” 

There was a shade of anxiety in his voice which he could 
not hide; his cousin came towards him, and took the glass 
from his hand; she was very pale, yet her eyes glowed with a 
sombre fire. 

“They will be drowned!” she said, in an awed voice, full 
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of terror. ‘And, my heavens! how beautiful and brave they 
are |? 

Her words thrilled through Wilfrid’s heart, and yet he 
thanked her for them, and his hand rested on hers kindly, as 
he strove gently to take the glass from her grasp. 

“No, no,” she said, ‘‘ let me look again.” 

But even as she looked she turned away with a shudder, 
and relinquishing the glass abruptly, she covered her eyes with 
her hand. 

“They are lost!” she said. “They cannot reach the cove, 
and the boat is driving in shore.” 

One glance through the telescope blanched Wilfrid Kailh- 
grew’s face to the hue of snow. He flung the glass down, and 
rushed to the door. His cousin sprang after him, and clutched 
his arm convulsively. 

“Can anything be done to help them?” she cried. ‘ Save 
Sybil Seabright! save her, for pity’s sake ! ” 

He broke away from her without a word, but with a white 
look of resolve upon his face, which told her too truly that 
there was no need of her voice to bid him save Sybil Sea- 
bright. 

“Why are you so excited?” asked ier step-mother, Lady 
Darcliffe. ‘“ These girls are nothing to you, and they have 
rushed into danger of their own free will. For my part, I 
shall not waste pity on them, even if they are drowned.” 

“JT do not care for Estrild Seabright,” said Lady Sibella, 
lifting her white face from her hands. ‘I am only fearful for 
her sister.” 

“Tf the boat is lost, both girls will perish. I do not see 
any reason why you should fear for the life of one sister more 
than the other.” 

““She and I have the same name, and we are alike, so 
people say.” 

Lady Darcliffe deliberately looked at her step-daughter 
through her eye-glass. | 

“Yes, there is a little likeness,” she said, reflectively. 
“Perhaps that accounts for your cousin’s infatuation. Any 
one like you would be sure to please him.” 

“You are mistaken. If you had said that I please him a 
little at times because of my likeness to Sybil Seabright, you 
would be nearer the truth.” 

There was a mingling of grief and anger and bitterness in 
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her words, but not a touch of hatred towards the girl, who had 
stolen her lover’s heart. 

“The boat is gone! ” cried Lady Darcliffe, with a sudden 
scream. 

Both ladies rushed to the window, the younger one white 
as snow, with eyes full of terror, and lips apart and quivering. 

“They are on a rock,” she said, in an instant, with a deep 
drawn breath of fear. “I see them all three. The man is 
holding up Estrild Seabright.” 

““My God! the other girl is washed off the rock!” ex- 
claimed Lady Darcliffe, hurriedly. 

The next moment she repented of her words, for with a 
ghastly change—a look of death over all her face—Lady 
Sibella Morven falls as though struck to the ground by a 
sudden blow, and lies senseless, like one over whom the waves 
have rushed, and left breathless beneath their strength. 


CHAPTER II. 


“SHE cannot be dead? No! no! do not say so!” And 
- Wilfrid Killigrew bent over the white loveliness of Sybil Sea- 
bright’s face in an agony of terror. 

The stronger sister knelt by her, and chafed her hands, 
and unbound her long wet hair, which, yellow as the sands, 
lay in golden lengths around her slender frame. 

“Carry her to her home at once!” said a man’s voice 
peremptorily. 

Wilfrid looked up and saw a thin, pale man, with wild 
eyes and long grey hair, and, recognizing Mr. Seabright, he 
stood aside patiently, while other hands than his lifted the 
senseless form of the girl he loved and bore her-away. He 
had no right to follow; never once had he been asked to cross 
the threshold of that house towards which he now looked so 
wistfully. Yet to-day it seemed to him, such a courtesy might 
have been shown him, for his were the strong arms that had 
wrestled with the waves for Sybil’s sake, his the hands that had 
borne her ashore when dashed from the rock, to which her 
sister and her sister’s lover, had clung with drowning clasp. 
But Mr. Seabright’s dreaming eyes passed over his face in a 
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blank look, and his lips uttered no word of thanks, as he 
followed the cortége which bore his fainting daughter home. 

Kstrild Seabright, drenched and beaten by the storm as 
she was, ran back, and touched Wilfrid’s hand with her cold - 
fingers. 

“ ] cannot thank you now,” she said, brokenly; ‘‘ and my 
father does not know it was you who saved her. I will tell 
him, and to-morrow——” ; 

“ Kstrild!”? It was a sharp, hard voice that called, and 
the girl obeyed it with a shudder passing perceptibly over her 
shght frame. She was gone before Wilfrid had had time to 
utter a word. 

“There edn’t a harder man to be seed nowhere than 
Lawyer Ferris,” said a shaking voice at his elbow. ‘‘ What 
be he doing up to Mr. Seabright’s place ? Can ’ee tell me, sir?” 

“‘T! no, indeed,” returned Wilfrid. ‘‘ Was it Mr. Ferris 
in the boat with them?” 

“Yes, and I reckon ’twas his doing, running upon this 
here rock. They two, young ladies be no more afeard of the 
sea than merry-maidens. They’d have got in safe enough, 
but for him taking the tiller out of Miss Sybil’s hand.” 

“He was frightened, the poor coward!” said another of 
the crowd. “ He never tried to save the girl; she drifted away 
like a bit of sea-weed from the rock.” 

“He was holding Miss Hstrild tightly enough when we 
came to the rescue,” said one of the men, coiling in the rope 
which had helped to save their lives. 

“And do you know why?” asked old Dan Trevice, the 
“ wise man,” raising his thin shaking voice like a shrill pipe, 
as though to drown the shriek of the wind. 

““No, tell us, Dan dear, .tell us,” cried a dozen of the 
crowd. 

*“ Why, Miss Estrild be the eldest; that’s why.” 

This mysterious hint only roused a deép curiosity, which 
old Dan Trevice was either unable or unwilling to satisfy. 

“T can’t tell ’ee now,” he kept saying, holding up his 
hand between himself and his eager listeners. ‘‘ Wait awhile, 
and you’ll see for yourselves. Sich a man as Lawyer Ferris 
edn’t here for nothing. But he needn’t have held Miss 
Kstrild; the tide never ebbed nor flowed that can drown a 
merry-maid. It’s Miss Sybil that will die that way; she’s a 
changeling.” 
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“A what?” asked Wilfrid Killigrew, half amused and 
half vexed. 

“A changling, no true Seabright,” returned old Dan, re- 
joiced at getting a new listener. “As true as I be a living 
man, the true Sybil Seabright was stole away one summer 
night when she was lost upon the sands, and in the morning 
her father found a changeling in her place, sleeping in Morvah 
Cave, with sea-shells tangled in her yellow hair.” 

“ And where’s the real cheald gone then, Uncle Dan?” 
asked a woman’s voice. 

“Down there ;” and the old man pointed a weird finger 
to the wild waves, which rushed in long white billows on the 
shore, dashing wreaths of foam above their heads. ‘“ Mind,” 
he continued, with his hand still outspread, “I don’t say she 
is in the waters now ; I don’t say a child of flesh and blood 
could live among sea-maidens, but they could bear her away 
safe enough to where they thought she ought to be, and that’s 
where she is now.” 

“But where, where, Uncle Dan? you don’t say where.” 

“And don’t mean to,” returned the old wizard, with a 
sudden cunning look. ‘No, no, that’s worth money to tell, 
that is. You see, the merry-maidens made a missment of it ; 
they thought Miss Sybil was the eldest. They meant well, 
they meant to put her in her rightful place, but they’ve 
cheated the eldest by it, and for that mistake of theirs, they’ll 
drown Miss Sybil on some bright summer day, when there 
isn’t a ripple on the sea; not in storm—no, it’s not their way 
to drown in storm.” 

“Well, I never, Uncle Dan, the tales you do tell up!” said 
a fisherwoman, laughing; “which is the one that will be 
drowned, the true Miss Sybil or the changeling ?” 

““ When one dies the other drowns,” responds the old man, 
stretching his hand out again to the sea. ‘‘ There’s her grave! 
I cannot tell you who will be the first to find it.” They stand 
and fall together; their love is the same, their hate the same, 
their sorrow the same, and their death the same. ‘This is the 
fate woven beneath the sea by the mermaidens for the child 
and the changeling, which wears her face. Ah! it’s a 
whisht thing for a mother, when her babe is looked on in 
its sleep by sea-green eyes, hungering for the love of a human 


soul.” 
*€ T would rather hear the true history of this lawyer’s appear- 
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ance at Mr. Seabright’s than your superstitious fancies, Uncle 
Dan,” said Wilfrid. ‘ How long has this Ferris been here ?” 

“Tn the house, you mean? Why, only since yesterday, 
Mr. Killigrew, but he’ve been to and fro these three mouths 
past ; like the crocodile, he is pretending a friendship he don’t 
feel.’’ 

“ Well, but why that pretence? why does he come?” 

“He comes for sorrow and sin, and his own gain, but he’ll 
be balked in that. A Seabright will never be let wed such 
as he.” 

“That is scarcely likely,’ returned Wilfrid; ‘ Miss 
Seabright appeared to me to regard the man with singular 
aversion.” 

“‘And no wonder, he’s as oogly as a sarpint,”’ said a 
woman’s voice. 

“‘ And as full of poison,” said another. ‘“‘ He frightens the 
fish off the coast when he walks along shore.” 

This vague abuse of Lawyer Ferris without any tangible 
charge, made Wilfrid uneasy in the same vague way. He had 
no fixed resolve in his mind, no clear purpose when he extri- 
cated himself from the crowd, and walked towards the long 
low-roofed house where his darling lay, yet his steps took him 
to the very door, and his hand had touched the bell, before he 
realized the fact that he was in truth determined, at all hazards, 
to effect an entrance through this jealously-guarded portal. 

A grey-headed old man opened to him, a man with an odd 
bewildered look upon his face, as though he had lived alone 
so long that the sight of a stranger was as the coming of a 
ghost. | 

“‘T am anxious to know how Miss Seabright is,” said 
Wilfrid, giving his card. The old man took it with a dreamy 
bewildered gaze, and turned it over in his hand. 

“ And maun I gie this to the master?” he asked, in soft 
Scotch accent. 3 

“Yes, with my compliments, and I called to ask if Miss 
Seabright has recovered from her exhaustion ?” 

“Miss Hstrild was na sae frighted as her sister, nor sae 
nigh to death. She’s weel eneuch.”’ 

And the door advanced slowly towards Wilfrid’s face. 

“T know, I know!” he cried eagerly. “It is for her 
sister I am inquiring. 

“Ach weel! Miss Sybil lies upon her bed like a snaw- 
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drift. The doctor canna tell just yet whether her spirit will 
flit awa, or bide in its frail hame. She looks like a corpse 
just streekit.” 

His dazed eyes, his slow words falling coldly from his dry 
lips, his unmoved, apathetic manner, half crazed Wilfred 
Killigrew. He flushed, he grew pale, his frame quivered with 
love’s fever and love’s fear, he stretched out a trembling hand 
and grasped the lintel of the door. 

‘“You are nae sae weel yersel,” remarked the old man, 
an’ your garments look as if they had drifted after the ark for 
forty days. Hae ye been in the sea?” 

A gleam of interest, a small pale light, flashed into his 
dejected eyes an instant, then vanished. 

“ Yes, I swam with a rope to Miss Sybil Seabright’s aid ; 
I caught her just as the waves dashed her from the rock on 
which they had run the boat.” 

“‘ Sae ye are the callant that saved her life ?” 

Up to his weary dazed eyes went his wrinkled hand, and 
beneath this shade he peered out with a curious wistfiilness 
upon the young lover. 

“‘T’ll tell the master ith’ morn, he’ll gie ye something when 
ye come again.” 

In spite of his heart’s agony Wilfrid laughed, and the 
dazed sad eyes of the old man rested on him dimly, in a kind 
of wonder. 

‘“‘ He’s been in the sea,” he said to himself, softly. “‘ There’s 
a laugh in the spray at summer time.” 

And wetting his dry lips, he stared again, silent and hope- 
less, with dejected eyes, like a chained dog’s. 

Wilfrid tried to put some money in his wrinkled, flabby 
hand, but he drew back, looking as though he could be angry, 
if the effort were not too great. 

“JT dinna want money. I hae na soul to sell, an’ my puir 
body is na worth ye much, nor my skin either.” 

A laugh like the echo from a sea cavern, and the door is 
shut in Wilfrid’s face. Yet he was not angry. There was 
something so pitiful in the sad eyes which had looked out on 
“him, from that weary face, something so hopeless and wistful 
over all the aspect of this ancient retainer, that anger coull not 
draw near to any thought or shadow of him in the mind. 

Scarcely had Wilfrid reached the gate leading out upon 
the sands when a swift, sharp step made him turn, and then 
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he faced a smirking man showing many teeth, though his 
mouth never seemed to laugh, even when laughing most. But 
his eyes had a cunning leer, although they were hard, and 
slightly protruding, and of a cold blue. 

“Mr. Seabright earnestly desires to thank you for the 
noble efforts you made to-day in saving his daughter’s life,” 
say the smirking lips, ‘‘and I am glad to tell you the young 
lady is better. She can speak-—she asked just now if you were 
safe.” 

One wild, bounding throb of the heart paled Wilfrid’s face, 
but he is able to answer calmly that he is thankful for such 
good news, and he adds a hope that Miss Seabright has not 
suffered much. 

Those many teeth gleam out at this with a conceited air. 

‘‘You mean the elder sister? No; I sheltered her, you 
will remember, I got her high and dry upon the rock. I could 
not hold them both, you see.” 

“T suppose not,” Wilfrid says, thoughtfully, and eyes the 
man from top to toe with one of those sharp side-long glances 
of his, which his cousin Sibella hates, as being partly contemp- 
tuous, partly watchful. 

“You are a good swimmer,” observes the lawyer, “I 
never saw a man swim against such a sea as you did to-day—a 
burden on one arm, too.” 

“ T scarcely felt her weight,” Wilfrid answers. ‘ My great 
anguish was that I could not hold her head above the waves, 
she was so faint.” 

“True. She was not so strong and brave as her sister. 
Come down and see us to-morrow, will you? Mr. Seabright 
desired me to say yon will be welcome, and he wishes to thank 
you himself.” 

“Come down and see us,” thought Wilfrid. ‘Is he one 
of them? Is heat home there ?” 

The invitation worded thus galled him, and a contemptuous 
shadow went over his dark face. Yet he answered readily he 
would come, and he asked the hour, with a warnier beating of 
his heart. 

Mr. Ferris named it, and, with that strange polite grin of 
his, added, ‘ It is a miracle almost, Mr. Seabright welcoming 
a guest. Faith, except the girls, they grow into mummies 
nearly, living like this. And that queer compound of fish 
and sponge, Sandie Moyle, did he insult you at the door? ” 
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“No,” Wilfrid says, shortly, ‘ but I thought him odd.” 

“Odd!” returns the lawyer, with that smirk again; “ he 
strikes me as more than that. He looks like a fish out of 
water or a half-drowned dog; he is out of his element, cer- 
tainly. So I may say you’ll come?” Going back a step, and 
lifting his hat as he speaks. 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“ At five o’clock. But,” coming back a step, “do you 
know you have not told me your name.” 

“ Killigrew. I left my card for Mr. Seabright.” 

“Mr. Killigrew, of Castle Pendean?” There is a slight 
change in the lawyer’s voice, and in his pale blue eyes a 
sparkle, no bigger than a pin’s point, holding impaled some 
wicked glee, and in his manner a sudden deference. “I am 
sorry I did not see your card, Mr. Killigrew. There is no 
saying what Sandie has done with it. You are looking ill— 
excuse me for saying it—and you are still in your wet clothes. 
Had you not better hasten to change them? Will you have 
some brandy ?”’ This as if by a sudden thought, and stepping 
forward eagerly, with flask pulled from his pocket. 

Wilfrid declines the hospitality. And gives his hand into 
the hard grip of the lawyer, with a curious shiver of hatred 
running through his veins. ‘Then he crosses the glistening 
sands, and skirts the low ridge of rocks over which the waves 
boil and foam, and dash forward with long curling embrace, as 
though they would fain draw his life into the deep. Fasci- 
nated, he stands and lets the eddies touch his feet, and the 
spray leap around him, and the roar and roll of the long waves 
thundering on the shore, fill up all his being with their mad 
joy. And not till a huge wave rises high as his very head, 
and its curled spray falls cold and eager on his face, does he 
turn away, with the wild and sombre music of the storm filling 
up his soul. 

Lady Darcliffe meets him in the hall; her face wears a 
scared and puzzled look, her handsare stretched out eagerly— 

“She is better. She can speak—she asked just now if 

you were safe.” 
‘ The words strike him oddly—like an echo of some just 
heard, and, dimly wondering, he looks at her as if ke were in 
a dream. 

“Has no one told you?” she says, holding him with a 
clammy hand. “ Sybil has been ina long dead faint. It is 
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but a little while ago she recovered. For an hour she looked 
like a corpse laid out for burial.” 

“T am very grieved,” he answers, and drops her hand 
suddenly, as if it were a stone. 

« Will you not come and speak to her?” 

“No. I am shivering. I am deadly cold. I should do 


her harm. I am like a merman, just fresh from the sea.” 





CHAPTER III. 


In the morning, Lady Sibella’s face looked cool, and clear, 
and pearly as a shell, and her strange green-grey eyes had a 
flash of sunny light in them, like a gleam on an emerald in 
shadow. ‘‘ You are quite a hero,” she said, holding out her 
hand to her cousin. ‘‘ You have saved two lives.” 

“IT know only of one,” he answered. ‘And I cannot 
claim any right to the name of hero for my poor deed. I 
really ran no risk; I had a rope around me. It was rough 
swimming, that was all.”’ He sat down to his breakfast 
carelessly, with that easy indolent grace upon him, which 
seemed to suit his lithe figure and his dark face so well. 

“‘ Lives!” repeated his cousin, with her eyes fixed on him, 
and growing dark and sad; ‘‘I will not change my noun to 
the singular.” 

“Well, my own life is the other, I suppose,” he answered. 
“T certainly saved that—in fact I never risked it. By the by, 
are you better? I ought to have asked before. It was stupid 
to frighten yourself so much.” 

‘‘T could not kelp it,’ she said, shuddering. ‘Such a 
horror comes over me when I think of human beings drown- 
ing. How did that poor girl look when you drew her from 
the sea?” 

“Look!” he started at the question, and then laughed. 
‘“‘ She did not look—her eyes were shut—she was senseless.” 

“T asked how she looked?” 

“Oh! Well, like a dead sea-nymph, or an angel—or any- 
thing else you can think of that is lovely.” 

“You saved her life, and yet laugh at her? ” 

“ Would you have me cry? And I am not laughing at 
her.” His face grew grave and dark as he spoke. “Iam 
serious in saying she looked most beautiful.” 
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A pink flush rose in Lady Sibella’s clear, cold cheek. She 
turned away her head in silence, and her lips shook a little. 

“T suppose her people were very grateful to you, and 
overwhelmed you with thanks?” Lady Darcliffe says, 
seriously. 

“They certainly have not done so yet. But I am to 
present myself at the Seabright residence to-day, at five 
o'clock, and then, I daresay I shall receive a vote of thanks, 
and perhaps an address.” 

“You don’t mean to say you have really penetrated the 
cave?” cries the lady. “Now I know you are secretly 
delighted at that. And you don’t deceive me by putting an 
air of ridicule on your position ; in reality you quite appre- 
ciate the good fortune which insures you the welcome of a 
hero.” 

He flushes at her words; and an air of consciousness 
pervades all his figure—it is not a noble brave air, there 1s 
something in it which shrinks from the eye, and makes it feel 
uneasily, that he himself, if he could, would flit away like a 
shadow from all scrutiny. His cousin’s earnest gaze is on him 
when he looks up, but he escapes this by rising, and saying he 
is going to fish till lunch-time: the bay is full of mackerel, 
and he is going out with old Dan Trevice. “ Your wizard,” 
he says, turning gaily to his cousin, and his rare sweet smile 
touches her heart like sunshine—‘ he was strong in legend- 
ary lore yesterday. His superstition painted the Seabrights 
in the oddest way, and turned them into myths. I looked at 
their house, and thought to see it vanish in the thin air of 
dreams.”’ 

“Take care he does not drown you,” Lady Darcliffe says ; 
“it is dangerous going to sea in a wizard’s boat.” 

“ Quite the contrary ; a witch swims even in an egg-shell, 
and a wizard cannot drown. Will you have my mackerel for 
dinner? ” 

“ Yes, if they are not enchanted like the fish in the Arabian 
Nights.” 

He goes away, laughing a light young laugh, and at the 
door looks back, and lets his eyes rest on his cousin’s face 
with a sudden gravity over all his aspect, a sort of pity and 
pain, which fills up all her soul with sad wonder. 

a x os * * 


Out at sea with deep lines trailing from the boat, and lazy 
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‘oars dipping languidly in the clear, still water, the young 


man dreams and forgets the world. It is no sea he floats on ; 
it is liquid sunshine ablaze with light, pure and blue as heaven, 
beautiful and deceitful as love. There is not a speck of white. 
upon the sky broad as a man’s hand; there is not a ripple 
upon the sea narrow as a lady’s finger; there is not a breath 
of air strong enough to lift the curl from a baby’s cheek ; there 
is not a sound.except the dip of the oar to break the charmed 
stillness of the earth, the air, the ocean. 

The world sleeps ; it sleeps in the man’s heart, and he 
dreams the great god Mammon is dead, as beneath the noon- 
tide sun he floats tranquilly on this enchanted sea. Love is 
lord of the hour, love is lord of all, there is nothing worth 
living for but love; money is dross, caste a curse, rank a bane; 
all these are easy to renounce, he has weighed them in the 
balance and found them wanting. He is breathing the air 
the angels breathe, and for a time their thoughts are with him, 
and a wing of rest fans away the hot unrest of cities. Over 
the plain of waters stretching three thousand miles to the 
west ; over the strip of land, flower-laden, lying between the 
two seas; over the southern waves on which he glides, hovers 
the sweet air of heaven untainted by a touch of toil, unmarred 
by a speck of dust, or a stain or shadow from the working 
world. The purity of sea and sky, like a mirror, holds a 
reflection of heaven; and the atmosphere is an ambient bath 
in which he is floated into paradise, and stretches out his hand 
towards the life of angels. 

But he is only in a dream, and he wakes to the voice of a 
woman singing. The line he holds slips from his grasp; and 
as he lifts his hand from the sea, the water-drops glisten on 
his fingers like ocean jewels of betrothal. A sudden bright- 
ness flashes into his eyes; his dark olive cheeks grow dusky ~ 
as with the sun’s flame ; his young: blood leaps from his heart 
half in pain, half in joy. 

The wizard face of old Dan Trevice, who is his boatman 
to-day, breaks into a smile, and he poises the oars in his brown 
hands to listen. 


‘“‘ Earthly maidens weep and wail : 
Love for them is sorrow. 
Sea-born maidens sing and sail, 
And bid their love good-morrow, 
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“List ! the land-born lady sighs, 
Love is a deceiver, 
False alike in lips and eyes ; 
He can love and leave her! 


“Hark! the mermaids laugh, and say 
They were not born for sorrow. 
Love scarce lasts a summer day ; 
Good-bye, sweetheart ! good-morrow !”’ 


A ripple of low langhter came over the sea as the song 
ended, and then the old silence fell down again upon sky and 
air. But it was a dull, dead silence now, with a little sting in 
it which vexed the lover’s heart. The words of the song were 
a defiance, a mocking of his power, which fired his veins and 
yet chilled them. Moreover, a thought of his cousin ran 
through them, and made him shiver; and that odd grey 
shadow which crept over his face in times of anger or of fear, 
touched it now, giving him a look of death and coldness in the 
sunshine. 

“Tt is Miss Estrild singing,” old Dan Trevice whispered, 
softly. ‘‘ And such a song as that may be good for her, but 
she should never let her sister hear such foolish words.” 

“Where are they?” asks Wilfrid Killigrew, bending 
forward eagerly. ‘I see no boat anywhere.” 

“Hush! they are close by. Look this way, and you'll see 
a little point of land jutting out in the sea. Well, I reckon 
their skiff be just inside of that.” 

The point of which old Dan spoke was so covered with 
yellow gorse, that it looked like a field of gold slipped down 
from the golden mountain above ; and its fragrance was wafted 
far out to sea, touching the senses with a curious feeling of 
warmth. Round about the point seawards, great grey rocks lay 
clustered, on which the lazy shags stood languidly, spreading 
their wet plumage in the sun, 

“ Row round the point,” said Wilfrid. ‘Row softly as 
you can.” 

A cunning smile played on the old dry lips of the wizard, 
as he dipped his oars in the water with a touch of velvet. 

«Trust me,” he whispered. “I can catch even a seal 
sleeping.” 

Close in shore lay the great rocks, where the water was so 
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clear and deep that other larger rocks lay fifty feet beneath 
them; visible as though in mid-air. The boat stole on so softly, 
that not a sea gull moved nor a shag shook out its wings; and 
as she shot’around the point, there lay across the russet back 
of the wizard, and the eager eyes of Wilfrid Killigrew, a pretty 
picture painted on a silent sea. A tiny boat, with one small 
sail hanging motionless from the mast, white as a swan’s 
wing, and in the stern a young girl seated, with a book upon 
her knee, and her white hand playing softly with the water. Her 
hair was bright and yellow as gold, her face fair and beautiful, 
her eyes most strange, most sad, of a liquid green-blue in 
some lights, but strange always, for they had a wistful, dreamy 
look, as though her soul was gone from her, and she was lost 
in some bewildered way, she knew not how. Yet she smiled 
often—too often, perchance; then her eyes lighted up won- 
drously ; green fires flashed in them of emerald brightness, 
-and her coral lips unclosed over teeth as small and white as 
the little shells upon the sands, which a hundred summer suns 
have bleached. 

Lovely as she was, Wilfrid’s gaze passed over her, as 


‘though seeking another face; but he saw only the forlorn 


figure of Sandie Moyle leaning against the mast in the prow, 
his short arms close upon his sides, his nerveless hands droop- 
ing, his patient head bent forward, with those dejected eyes of 
his, all watery, fixed upon the sea. He never saw the boat as it 
came stealing softly on, but the bright eyes of the girl espied 
it, and she flashed a smile at Wilfrid across the sunny plain of 
waters still between them. Then as the distance shortened, 


and he smiled back, the form he longed for came upon his 
‘sight, and his heart gave a great bound and filled up all his 
~veins with joy. 


Just in the shadow of the sail, and sheltered from the sun, 
her sister had made for her a couch of shawls and cushions, and 
she lay here sleeping. Her long dark lashes rested on cheeks 
white as a lily’s leaf; her bright hair caught beams of glory in 
its golden waves, making a halo for her pure young face like 
an angel’s. Over her sleeping figure was a woman’s grace and 
a child’s sweet innocence; her lips, just parted, breathed of 
roses. Wilfrid fixed eager eyes upon her, but he uttered not 
a word; he tried even to still his heart-beats, and as his boat’s 
shadow touched hers, he lifted his hat still in silence, his face 
quite grave and pale. The shadows touched and crossed, and 
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his boat went over that pretty picture in the sea, of the motion- 
less, idle sail, the weary figure of the old man at the mast, and 
the young girl watching in the stern. 

It was she who broke the silence, as with her white hand 
all glistening with water-drops, she pointed downwards to the 
sea. 

“I saw you first there,” she said. ‘‘ You had not crossed 
the poiat a second before I felt your shadow.” 

“And I heard your song,” Wilfrid answered, in a hushed 
voice. ‘‘ Your music lured me hither.” 

“Mine!” and all her face rippled with a mocking smile. 
“‘T have not sung to-day, for Sybil’s sake.” 

Sandie Moyle breaks in here, half-lifting his dejected eyes 
as if the sun pained them, and pointing with his flabby hand 
to the rocks Wilfrid’s boat had just shot by. 

“There’s the singer,” he says; “she has a rare ringing 
voice !” 

Wilfrid turns sharply at his words, and with a flush of anger 
over all his face, he sees his cousin standing in the golden 
field of gorse, her figure, clad in pale blue, defined shadowy 
against the dark blue sea and sky. In this azure dress, paling 
amidst the deeper azure all around her, she looked unreal ; 
and as she waved her hand, and went slowly through the gold 
down to the rocks, where she was no longer visible, she seemed 
a spirit vanishing in thin air. 

So Lady Sibella had been watching him, playing the spy 
on him meanly, and it was she who had dared to sing those 
mocking words of warning. Well, her interference did but 
irritate, and determine him the more to take his own wilful 
way. At this moment he hated her, and his vexed vanity seizing 
on all his soul, made him swear to show her that he was nota 
man, whom this Seabright girl could laugh at easily, and 
forget as lightly as though she were indeed a treacherous siren 
of the sea. Through all his maddest love there ran a vein of 
selfishness—sense he called it—which made him ever watchful, 
ever on the alert to guard himself against a woman’s wiles. 
Thus, even as he gazed on Sybil’s sleeping face, and devoured 
her sweet beauty with eyes which looked as if they were not 
looking, he wronged her in his heart, and set his worldly 
defences all in order against her generous love. 

With that furtive gaze on her, she awoke, andas the fringes 
of her eyes unclosed, and Wilfrid’s face flashed into them, the 
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pale pink of a sea-shell flushed her cheeks, and her parted lips 
trembled visibly. Then as she leaned her round arm on the 
cushion and raised her head shyly, all her colour fled away 
like a swift rose-shadow, leaving her face white and wan. 

A flutter, a fear grew about his heart as he saw her pale- 
ness, and darting out a strong, swift hand, he caught her 
little skiff by the rowlock, and held the two boats side by side. 

“T fear you are ill,” he said; “you have not recovered 
yet the fear and danger of yesterday’s accident.” 

“Not quite,” she answered. ‘I feel so weak and strange 
to-day—and—and I cannot thank you as I should.” 

She stopped, a burning blush upon her face, her lips trem- 
bling, her little hand outstretched, just timidly touching his ; 
then he let go the rowlock, and his strong, warm hand held 
hers in a clasp which thrilled and burned. As the boats 
swung round a little, and parted lingeringly, so their hands 
parted, and his eyes lighted up and sparkled, hers drooped : 
a broad band of glittering sea stood between them. Then 
the old brown wizard took an oar, and with a stroke or two 
he brought the boats so near again, that they were scarce the 
length of his lean arm apart, and he stretched it out with his 
sinewy fingers crooked to seize the gunwale. But at this 
instant Hstrild Seabright flashed a look at that helpless 
figure by the mast, and, waking as from a dream, the dejected 
man shook out the sail, and the boat shot away a furlong to 
the sound of the girl’s laughter. 

Down went the wizard’s oars into the water with a splash, 
and with bent back and arms showing every sinew, he rowed 
stoutly and swiftly, with sweat upon his brow, and mouth 
working and twisting with an unuttered curse. But he 
worked, and strained, and swore in vain; the other boat 
danced ahead of him gaily, easily, that odd man in the shadow 
of the sail looking strangely cool to the hot rower. 

It was a rare race. The girl at the helm, Sandie Moyle at 
the prow, his nerveless hands imbued with some strong new 
life to-day, and his weary face alight with hope. By some 
instinct in him needing no words, he tacked, he doubled, he 
twisted, he turned the sail to every wind, he escaped by a 
breath and a wave; and Estrild, with slender fmgers on the 
helm, and eyes upon the’sea, steered adroitly to aid the shift- 
ings of the sail, laughing still as they flew onwards. The sea 
blazed and quivered; the little waves, all tinged with fire, 
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caught the sunbeams as they ran, and flung them back with a 
fierce glare ; the breeze, which had sprung up as dreams come, 
unthought of, rippled like shadows of wings on the water, 
bringing a deceitful glimmer of coolness to the eye, which 
cheated and fluttered away. Sea and sky were all ablaze 
with noontide brightness; there was no shade to the heat ; 
the plain of waters scorched like an arid waste; the deep blue 
of the sky wearied, the eyes ached with sunshine. 

““T can row no more,” gasps old Dan Trevice; and down 
drop his oars, and his limp body falls across the thwarts in a 
tumbled heap, lifeless as a brown mummy. 

Wilfrid takes the oars, and swiftly narrows the broad band 
of glittering sea between the boats. Only narrows it: that 
noiseless man, Sandie Moyle, who seems to have a breeze 
at his beck and call, beats him, and he can but come within 
speaking distance, always with that band of rippling liquid 
sunshine lying between him and the face he loves. 

“You are mischievous to-day, Miss Seabright,” he calls 
to Estrild, a little hotly. ‘“‘ What have I done to vex you?” 

“We were happier without you,” she answers back, 
saucily ; ‘and Sybil was sleeping. Why should you come 
and wake her ?” 

“He did not wake me,” Sybil says, blushing as she speaks. 
“I dreamed I was singing, and the song awoke me. It was 
your song, Hstrild.” 

“But it was not I singing it. Mr. Killigrew, why have 
you taught my song to your cousin ?” 

“1?” he cried hastily; ‘I assure you, a seal or a fish 
could teach a song more easily than I could.” 

Sandie Moyle chuckled. It was so odd to see his wide 
mouth smile, so odd to see his dejected eye light up with 
glee, that Wilfrid stared at him in wonder. LEstrild Seabright 
laughed aloud, but Sybil’s head drooped, and she flushed 
painfully. 

“Was it Lady Sibella Morven singing?” she asked. ‘I 
thought I was only dreaming. It is strange she should have 
that song. Could she buy it ?” 

“IT cannot tell you where my cousin gets her music. I 
only know it is not from me,” cries Wilfrid, eagerly. 

His oars flash twice in the water, the broad band grows to 
a narrow strip of green, the boats almost touch, he puts out a 
swift hand, and then Sandie Moyle chuckles again, the sail 
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suddenly flies on the other tack, and the skiff darts away like 
a sea-swift. 

“ Good-bye, sweetheart, good morrow!” sings the elder 
sister, in her sweet, clear voice, and he sees the shadow of’ 
her white hand in the sea waved mockingly towards him. 

“‘ Not to-morrow, but to-day. Am I not to come to-day?” 
he cries out in most pleading tones. ‘‘ Sybil, answer me !” 

But swift as lightning he sees Estrild’s hand on Sybil’s 
lips, and it is Estrild’s voice that replies a little bitterly— 

“‘If you choose to come on Mr. Ferris’s invitation, then 
you can. My father never says nay to him.” 

“Gh, Estrild!” Sybil cries, and tries to speak, but, her 
sister bends forward and whispers, and Wilfrid sees her droop 
her crimsoned face on two little hands, and shrink back 
silently. 

“There are times when I hate Estrild Seabright as I hate 
my cousin!” he whispers to himself between clenched teeth, 
‘No, it is not hate either. ‘l'here is no word for the odd, cold 
feeling those two women give me.” 

“There be no more likeness between they two sisters, than 
there is atwixt fish and fowl,” says old Dan Trevice, breaking 
in upon his thoughts abruptly. ‘‘ But there, I said it yester- 
day, Miss Sybil is no true Seabright.” 

Wilfrid hears and does not heed, his eyes are fixed on the 
fast-sailing boat, which every instant puts broader and broader 
beams of light and glittering sea between him and his love. 
The sun glints on Sandie Moyle, the breeze freshens him, he 
looks wonderfully alive, triumphantly ugly, as he stands, still 
chuckling, against the mast. Presently the boat glides round 
a jutting point, and there trembles in the water the shadow of 
the sail, of Sybil’s crimson mantle and clear-cut face, end 
Estrild’s waving hand; then all vanishes like a vision, and 
Wilfrid is left alone shivering on the hot sea, with the bronzed, 
withered face of the old wizard smiling at him grimly. 

From among the rocks a voice like an echo rings out. 
clearly the refrain of the mermaid’s song— 


}» 


“The earthly maiden weeps and wails, 
Ah, love is only sorrow ; 
The sea-born daughter sings and sails, 
Good-bye, sweetheart ! good morrow!” 


And here is Lady Sibella seated on an old grey rock, with 
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snow-white feet in the water, and clapping her hands above 
her head, in a wild mood she laughs aloud, while her cousin’s 
face grows black as night in the bright sunshine. 

He rows away swiftly from her, far out to sea, till her figure 
grows to be a dim vision vanishing in the soft mist, which 
creeps shadowy down from the grey hills, covering cliffs and 
golden fringe above them, with a white veil. 


CHAPTER IV, 


“‘ Boapicea’s dogs, sir,” said Mr. Ferris, with a flourish of his 
hand towards two kennels of the Noah’s Ark build on either 
side the gate. 

“ Boadicea’s dogs ?’’ repeated Wilfrid in wonder, and then 
he smiled, for the creatures came out to look at him, and 
walked the whole length of their chains, then stood dazed at 
sight of a stranger. 

They were the forlornest dogs, the mournfullest dogs, the 
weariest in the wide world. They had lived chained up so 
long, lonely unnoticed so long, that their wits were gone; 
their teeth were out with age, and their hair was shaggy as a 
goat’s. They did not bark or growl, there was no voice left 
in them for either. Ail complaint, all anger, all excitement, 
had died out of their veins years ago. Chains, imprisonment, 
solitary confinement, scant food, and friendlessness, these had 
been their life, and the canker, the rust, the pain of these 
were on them. Not all the words upon the human tongue— 
the eloquentest tongue that speaks—could express the weari- 
ness of those poor dogs. ‘Their looks were a whole language 
of suffering, their eyes a sea of pain, their drooping heads, 
their flapping nerveless ears were living pictures of a rare 
misery shambling on helpless feet. Each had worn a little 
path for himself the length of his chain in front of his own 
den, each stood here in a hopeless dazed way, with dejected 
eyes gazing straightforward into nothing. They had ceased to 
“see, to hear, to feel, to hope; they were dogs so utterly lost in 
mind, so vacant in intellect, through their long torture, that 
they had forgotten they were dogs, and their tails hung limp, 
like ropes, with which they would fain hang themselves if they 
could. 
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** Been here, sir, since the time of the Ancient Britons,” 
says Mr. Ferris, and his teeth bristle like a double row of 
cannon, as he tries to smile affably. 

“ Well, they look like it,’ Wilfrid replies. 

And then the ludicrousness of their canine misery so 
strikes him that he laughs aloud. Misery in man or beast 
is mirth-moving to a looker-on, whose nature is both hard and 
light. 

“And to what names do they answer?” he asks, as he 
checks his laughter at last. | 

“They never answer,” returns Mr. Ferris. ‘I call them 
Boadicea and Caractacus, but that’s only alittle fancy of mine, 
which I don’t often speak of in the family ; you understand ?” 

“IT suppose not. So they are nameless beings, unchris- 
tened dogs, and have never wagged a tail, I should think, 
within the memory of man.” | 

“Certainly not in my memory.” And Mr. Ferris displays 
his teeth again. ‘They are true ancient heathens; they 
never show emotion or astonishment. ‘The oddest thing is 
that Mr. Seabright keeps them. He is a dog-hater, so is his 
wife, so are his daughters.” 

Wilfrid stares at him so strangely here, that it stops the 
man’s glib tongue an instant, but clearing his throat, he con- 
cludes his sentence with his lips uplifted like a wolf's. 

“Yes, all dog-haters, and especially Sandie Moyle. It is 
a sight to see that old man feed these creatures. He does it 
with such queer puckers of fear and hatred on his odd face. 
A strange family altogether—an eccentric family. Don’t make 
yourself too intimate here; you might find it difficult to 
withdraw by-and-by. Excuse me for tendering advice to you, 
Mr. Killigrew.” 

“You seem pretty intimate here,” Wilfrid answers in a 
careless voice, and a face dark as thunder. 

“T! Qh, no! I am constantly here, certainly, but only 
on business. And then, there is such a difference between 
your positionand mine. You are a young man of wealth and 
high rank ; where you visit is a matter of consequence, where 
I visit is a matter with which the world will not trouble 
itself. Allow me to open the gate for you. I understand the 
latch.” 

Apparently he understood all things here better than did 
his companion, and thinking this uneasily, with a black 
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shadow on his brow, Wilfrid stepped within the gate he had 
so coveted to enter. ‘This was not the wicket leading to the 
beach, it was the entrance facing the lonely road which ran on 
to the little church-town and great Castle Pendean. 

Within the gate was a winding avenue of sombre fir-trees, 
with rank grass on either side, and rooks whirling overbead. 
Among the pine branches the wind made a sad wild music, 
which seemed to follow their steps like a dirge to which they 
marched. 

“A neglected place,” observes Mr. Ferris, as his glance 
roamed over the long grass. “ This is your first visit, I think, 
to Morvah ?” 

** Except yesterday, when I called to inquire for Miss Sea- 
bright.” 

“Ah, the younger one you mean? You know Mr. and 
Mrs. Seabright, of course ?” 

““No; I have not that pleasure.” 

This was said very shortly, and had the lawyer noted the 


young man’s eyes, he might have seen some danger to himself 


in their silent fire. 

“Indeed! And yet you know the daughters—at least I 
imagine so.” 

“You imagine rightly. I have been acquainted with the 
Miss Seabrights for some time.” 

“May I ask who was the medium of introduction?” 
And the wolf’s lip is lifted again over the gleaming teeth. 

Wilfrid’s blood tingles to his finger ends ; he turns at bay 
with a short hard laugh. 

“‘T really see no reason, Mr. Ferris, why I should give 
you the history of my slight acquaintance with these young 
ladies. If Mr. or Mrs. Seabright ask me, I shall answer 
them, but I acknowledge no right in any other person to 
question my conduct.” 

“T mean no offence, I assure you, Mr. Killigrew.” And 
the lawyer beats the long rank grass with his cane. ‘ There 
may or there may not be reasons, why I have a kind of 
_ right to interest myself in these young ladies. I say nothing 
of that. I only beg you to remember that they are very 
forlorn and lonely, very simple-minded, very ignorant of the 
world and all its conventionalities.” 

Wilfrid’s dark face flushes redly, but his tread is as light, 
his air of grace and self-possession as easy, as though he wore 
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a robe of righteousness, and had the conscience of a seraph. 
He smiles a little contemptuously at his companion’s words. 

“There is no need, I think, to tell me what I already 
know. ‘I am aware these girls are as ignorant of society as- 
the birds of the air.” 

‘** Or the fishes of the sea,” concludes Mr. Ferris. ‘ That 
is the better simile, considering how aquatic they are.” 

He has suddenly taken another tone, a light tone, by 
which perhaps he fancies he can better get at Wilfrid’s mind. 
But selfishness is wary, and has an instinct which guards off 
all attacks, so the young man swings on with his easy step 
and answers him only by a laugh. 

“They live more on the sea than on the land,” Mr. Ferris 
continues. ‘And it is wonderful how reckless they are. 
Yesterday they ran fearlessly into the danger that wrecked us. 
I declare I thought myself a dead man.” 

“T thought, on the contrary, you looked singularly alive,” 
Wilfrid answers, carelessly. ‘You stood your ducking 
remarkably well.” 

“Ah! hem! perhapsI did. And you yours. You saved 
the girl gallantly. But,” with his hand on the young man’s 
shoulder, ‘‘ you must not expect many thanks for it.”’ 

Wilfrid winces at this familiar touch and frees himself with 
a slight impatience. 

‘J assure you I am not coming here for thanks.” 

“‘T am glad of it, because, between ourselves, you won’t get 
them. Mr. and Mrs. Seabright are odd, very odd; and the 
younger is not their favourite daughter. She is not nearly so 
handsome, you know, as her sister.”’ 

“Is she not?” Wilfrid says, drily. ‘I differ from you 
there. I consider her by far the prettier of the two. She is 
natural, too, and sincere ; while the other always strikes me as 
being cold, uncertain, and——” 

But he stops here abruptly, conscious that he has himself 
thrown his defences down; and for an instant, as he stands in ~ 
the deep shade, he feels as though he were shrinking in some 
scorching light. 

If there is a momentary gleam in the lawyer’s eyes, he 
hides it ; and he looks impassive as a dead fish as he answers 
slowly— 

“Well, tastes differ. I mean to be frank with you: I 
admire the elder sister, and—and her father favours my suit. 
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{ shall marry her if I can. Being a perfectly insignificant 
individual, I do not mind marrying into an eccentric family, 
living under some queer shadow or other, one knows not what. 
It is not every man can afford to do what I do; I am aware . 
of that. People of rank and standing can’t brave the world, 
but a paltry country lawyer has no world. I can please my- 
self. Here we are arrived. This is about the longest, most 
twisting, cranky avenue that ever led up to a house. Shall 
Tring?” 

Wilfrid feels inclined to answer with a word as strong 
as fire; but he restrains himself, and assents with bland 
politeness. 

“There is nothing you would like to say before we enter?” 
the lawyer asks, with his hand upon the bell. 

* Nothing; except that I hope you will make no remark 
upon Boadicea’s dogs. My gravity won’t stand that.” 

‘ Clang goes the bell, and Wilfrid shivers at the sound; and 
feels that this waylaying lawyer who waited for him at the gate, 
has altered the shape and hope of his visit, and will bring 
some evil shadow with him through the door when they enter. 

Sandie Moyle’s dejected visage appears in a moment at the 
portal, and the old man tries to bring a wistful smile on his 
dry lips in remembrance of the morning’s race; but he fails, 
and a great weary sigh escapes from them instead. 

“Will ye gie yersels the trouble to gang through the 
ither door to the garden by the sea?” he says, leaning against 
the wall, as though he needed a prop to keep himself up. 
“They are all out there. It is so unco’ hot the day, I think 
th’ worl’s afire. A puir bodie canna keep cool.” 

“ Ah, Sandie, you are like your name, always dry and hot,” 
the lawyer responds, familiarly. ‘ You ought to be a fish, 
and live in the sea.” 

“ Then it should be the North Sea, the bonnie north,” the 
old man answers, with a twinkling, momentary flash in his sad 
eyes. ‘“‘ Ye shouldna’ say sic things, Lawyer Ferris, minding 
a puir bodie of ither, better times. 

“What times, Sandie ? ” 

But Sandie hangs against the wall limper than ever, and 
lets them pass without an answer. 

Across the garden there sweeps a cool, sweet breeze from 
the sea; the pure green of the little lawn cheers the eye; the 
rustling of many leaves has a refreshing sound, and like a 
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picture, set in the midst of fragrance and shadows, is a group 
of figures beneath a tall acacia. The sisters are a little apart 
from their elders ; flecks of sunshine dance at their feet, flutter- 
ing, loving shadows of little leaves play on their white robes ; 
sunbeams are tangled in their hair, it glances and glitters as 
never jewel and gold can shine. They are wonderfully beautiful, 
these two girls; eyes beholding them grow lovely with their 
image, and there is a sense of joy in their presence like sunlight. 

Wilfrid walks in advance of his companion, and catching 
sight of him, EHstrild’s eyes brighten; but even as they flash 
with a pretty wicked glance, she sees the lawyer coming 
slowly, trailing a long shadow after him, which lies ugly on the 
grass. The girl droops instantly, as though a blight had 
fallen on her—a chill, white coldness creeps over her cheeks, 
her lips curl in scorn, her hands tremble. Sybil looks at her 
with a quick, anxious glance; and, rising from her pretty 
throne upon the grass, she links her arm in her sister’s, and 
looks Lawyer Ferris in the face. 

Why does the man shrink and quiver? Why does his 
very shadow wriggle on the ground, like a trapped snake? 
Why does he drop his outstretched hand, and turn abruptly 
away, with only a bow and a passing gleam of his big, white 
teeth ? 

Sybil knows perhaps; and as he goes up hurriedly to her 
father, with loud, demonstrative greeting, a flash of her eyes 
follows him, which fills up Wilfrid’s soul with satisfaction. 
She hates what he hates: that’s good and pleasant. He does 
not ask himself the different reasons for their hate. His may 
be—that the man interferes with his pleasure or his whim ; 
hers, perchance, lies deeper. 

And now Mr. Seabright comes forward, and in a cold, 
constrained way, thanks Wilfrid for his daughter’s life. Mrs. 
Seabright follows him, repeating almost his very words. She 
is a tall, slight, shrinking woman, with frightened eyes, and 
lips that have a constant quiver on them. ‘There is no likeness 
between her and her daughters: her hair is dark brown, 
threaded with silver ; her face is thin and pale, with a shadow 
of past beauty on it—wan and faded. Wilfrid looks at her 
children, and tries to see some reflection of this beauty in their 
fresh youth; but there isnone. Estrild has her father’s state- 
liness—her father’s strange, wild eyes, and short, proud lip. 
Anywhere she might be recognized as Mr. Seabright’s 
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daughter ; but not so Sybil. She looks like an alien among 
them—so fair, and pale, and quiet she seems, with none of her 
sister’s flashing brightness—none of that sunny crimson on 
her cheeks, that too ready laughter on her lips—none of that 
odd wildness in her eyes. She is very pale to-day, as if the 
shadow of that death she escaped but yesterday still rested on 
her ; and this paleness increases that curious likeness between 
her and Lady Sibella, which, at times, flits about her face in 
some inexplicable way, startling Wilfrid like the touch of a cold 
hand ina dream. At some moments it was as though she 
took off a mask, and showed him his cousin’s face beneath her 
own ; at other times it was as though Sibella’s spirit looked 
out of her eyes, and mocked him. And all these changes 
were charming to him—all these vanishing moods, these 
flitting visions of Sibella, whom he hated, were enchantments 
to him in Sybil, whom he loved. He knew not why: he had 
no comprehension of the spell woven around him—he only 
knew he loved ; and he was recklessly, wickedly happy, when, 
with words and looks, and soft caresses, his love found liberty 
to woo love back again. 

There are many, as the prophet says, who make a fire for 
themselves, and walk in the light of it, till they have, for their 
reward, to lie down in sorrow. 

Books, cushions, and cloaks, were scattered on the grass; 
and beneath the acacia was a rustic table and garden chairs. 
Mr. Seabright sat here, with Mr. Ferris by his side; and 
Wilfrid, who lounged against a sycamore near, saw him draw 
papers and maps from his pocket, and spread them on the 
table, with a sprawling hand, like a spider. 

Even in the midst of the girlish talk and laughter to which 
he listened, the young man had ears and eyes for these two in 
their earnest talk. 

“Nothing can be plainer,” the lawyer says: “ here’s the 
genealogical tree,’”—and his finger taps a quaint picture of a 
mailed man, from whose mid-rib springsa tree with many 
branches—“ and here is the last male heir ; when he died, lands 
and titles went wrongly to % Then he whispers, and 





‘ Wilfrid starts, thinking he hears the word Darcliffe muttered 
between those white teeth. At this instant, Mrs. Seabright 
speaks to him. She is seated between him and her husband, 
and she moves her chair a little, so as to intercept his view of 
the rustic table, and the maps and picture lying on it. 
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“Ts Lady Darcliffe fond of Castle Pendean ?” she says. 

““No; she hates the place; it is too wild for her: it is my 
cousin, her step-daughter, who drags her down hither.” 

“So Lady Sibella likes it ? ” 

Asif involuntarily the mother’s eyes turn to Sybil’s face, 
and Wilfrid follows her gaze, and his eyes fill up with love— 
hers, with something akin to fear. She turns away with a 
long sigh. 

“ Yes,” Wilfrid answers, “ there is only one place she likes 
better.” 

« And where is that?” Sybil asks, eagerly. 

“Tt is an old castle—almost a ruin—in the western High- 
lands ; so close to the sea, that, to my mind, it seems only a 
fit abode for’fishes and shags.” 

“Then it would suit me,” Estrild says. ‘I hate the land. 
Shall I swim to it one day, and have a look at it? What is 
its name ?” 

“TItsname? MHowstrange I never thought of it before, but 
it has nearly the same name as your abode; it is called Mor- 
veth Keep, which, I believe,’ means, the Hold of the Sea- 
daughters.” 

“ Morvah has the same meaning,” Mr. Seabright says, 
turning his wild eyes on Wilfrid suddenly. ‘ The Gaelic and 
the old Cornish tongue are much alike. But I know the place you 
speak of ; it wasI who called this house by the same name.” 

The lawyer touches him on the arm, and Wilfrid distinctly 
hears him whisper, “ That is a dangerous avowal; you must 
be more cautious.” 

Kstrild grows crimson, Sybil pale; Mrs. Seabright’s 
frightened eyes shrink in their orbits, and she clasps her 
hands nervously together. Wilfrid instantly feigns ignorance 
of the words that have reached him, and does this with the 
more eagerness because he secretly believes the lawyer meant 
him to hear them. 

“Ts Mr. Ferris saying that Morveth is on a dangerous 
coast, only to be approached with caution ?” he asks, in his 
careless, easy way. ‘If so, he is quite right. The Keep is 
almost inaccessible both by sea and land. It has nota single 
weak point of attack.” 

Hearing this, Mr. Ferris turns all his teeth on him, lifting 
his upper lip in a quivering smile. 

“You are mistaken there, Mr. Killigrew. It has one very 
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weak point. I will back myself to take it on the sea side, 
when once I bring my guns to bear upon it.” 

Apparently some hiddea jest lurks in his words, for Mr. 
Seabright laughs a little wildly, and the man himself has an 
imp of mischief in either eye, and looks at Wilfrid with an air 
of triumph. 

“What can you know of Morveth ?” he asks, in amaze and 
contempt. 

“Perhaps more than you do, Mr. Killigrew. I was there 
but a month ago, and, I repeat, it can be easily taken on the 
sea side—not, perhaps, by a big ship, but by some bright little 
sloop well armed.” 

Something in his look or in his manner is so odious that 
he seems to poison the air around him; the two girls droop 
and shudder. Wilfrid grows angry. 

“The Darcliffes held the keep in old times against all 
comers,” he says, in a cold voice, ‘‘and doubtless could do so 
still in case of siege. But there is no enemy likely to attack 
it now but rats.” 

‘“‘Who are undermining creatures, and take possession 
where they have no right,” broke in Mr. Seabright, in his odd, 
dreamy way, as if he were talking to himself. 

“ We'll set your dogs on them,” Mr. Ferris says. And then, 
either seeing some exquisite jest in his words, or having the 
vision of those ancient animals in his mental eye, the lawyer 
laughs a genuine laugh. 

It was strange that in this foolish talk there should sound 
a note of war, but it was so. War was in the air, some secret 
enmity rustled in every little fluttering leaf, or trembled in the 
shadows on the grass, rasping the nerves like the presence of a 
hidden snake. 

Wilfrid feels that invisible hands have set up a wall between 
himself and Sybil, and he cannot speak to her, he dares not 
look at her to-day. Yet he stays on: why should- he be the 
first to go away? Why should he leave the foe in possession 
of the field ? 

_ he wily lawyer reads his thoughts as easily as though 
they were written on a placard, and nailed against the tree 
above his head. He makes his next move skilfully. 

“This is quite an unconscionable call,” he says. “ I must 
really bid you all good-bye.” 


He makes his adieux airily to host and hostess, and then 
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holds out his covetous hand first to the younger, then to the 
elder sister. Wilfrid’s eyes watch him, though seeming not to 
look, and his teeth are set together as he sees Sybil flush pain- 
fully and put her soft slender hand in that hard palm. The 
way in which he holds it lingeringly, and the twitching of his 
lips, reveals his soul like a flash to Wilfrid’s gaze. 

“ He was lying to me at the gateway,” he cries in thought. 
“ He loves the younger, not the elder girl. Is Mr. Seabright 
mad? Does he mean to sell his daughter to this hard 
man ?” 

Shrinking like a fluttering bird before his odious gaze, 
Sybil, with crimsoned cheeks, stands patient, and bears the 
ardour of his eyes, the pressure of his hand. She seems one 
trembling shame from head to foot, and Wilfrid, misinterpret- 
ing her weakness, glows like a coal on fire, and sets his heart 
against her bitterly. EHstrild’s light laughter jars upon him. 
She has set Mr. Ferris aside like a feather; she has not 
touched his hand, or listened to his civil words. She has fled 
like a deer down the garden, and in a moment more all see 
her standing on the low ridge of grey rocks, throwing pebbles 
idly in the sea. 

“Pray excuse her, Mr. Ferris,” Mrs. Seabright says, and 
her frightened eyes for a moment look a little glad. “ Kstrild 
is never serious.” 

In another instant that transient gladness has faded quite 
away from her wan face, for her husband’s wild looks are full 
of anger, and Mr. Ferris is smiling like a hungry wolf. 

“Can I speak with you a moment?” he says to his host. 
“ Ah, I beg your pardon. Good-morning, Mr. Killigrew. I 
shall not see you again, I suppose? I have a little business 
with Mr. Seabright which I really must discuss.” 

What can Wilfrid do but bid this man and his host adieu, 
as they walk away together, trailing long sombre shadows 
across the grass? He knows quite well what will happen. 
The wolf will come back to the fold when he is gone, and rest 
his gaunt limbs here all the evening, devouring Sybil’s gentle 
looks with his ravenous eyes, drinking in her sweet voice with 
his greedy ears, perhaps eating her soft hand with hungry 
kisses. The thought burns in him. And yet of what use 
would it be to linger? He has no chance to-day. He brought 
this evil shadow with him through the gate, and it will not 
vanish till the sun is down. 
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He says good-bye quite coldly. For when a man is angry 
and jealous, he always punishes the weak ; he wreaks his ven- 
geance on the girl, not on his rival. Sybil’s eyes are full of 
fear and sorrow. A cold whiteness steals over her face, her 
lips tremble. 

“Good-bye,” she says faintly, and there is a world of 
pleading in her quiet voice, but he does not heed it. He is 
full of himself; he is choked to the lips with his own anger; 
he can neither hear norsee. He does not even notice that she 
gives him her left hand, not the one Lawyer Ferris has grasped 
so hotly. He does but touch it, then her arm drops lifelessly, 
and he is gone. 

The air is suddenly empty and chill, the leaves shiver, the 
sea is grey and cold, its ceaseless moan upon the shore makes 
her heart ache ; her face falls an instant upon her hand, then 
she steals away among the deep shadows that no one may see 
her tears. 

As for him, his mood is like the troubled sea, restless and 
angry. He has strange thoughts, wicked thoughts, as he 
strides on beneath the green gloom of the pines, while the 
dirge in their branches follows his steps mournfully, till he 
walks out into the free air, and flings a curse and a light laugh 
on the heads of those two dismal janitors by the gate, whose 
hopeless eyes do but half unclose as his careless shadow flits 
by between them. He goeson his road, and vanishes, but the 
pines take up his curse and his light laugh, and carry them 
wailingly up to Morvah. 


CHAPTER V. 


Lapy Sreevta Morven is leaning her dainty cheek upon her 
hand, and her tears are falling like summer rain. Her heart is 
exceeding bitter within her. She loves, she hates, she fears, 
she pities and hates again, all in the drawing of a breath. 
As her step-mother comes towards her, throwing a look of 
sympathy into her somewhat dull face, her mood changes again. 
She dashes her tears proudly away, and, turning to the window, 
gazes out serenely on the darkening sea. 

“The mackerel boats will go out to-night. See how the 
water quivers with the shoals of fish.” 
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“ And what is that to you, Sibella? Why not speak ot 
what is lying on your heart? It will do you good to speak ?” 

“Tt would do me bitter harm,” she answers ; “it would 
strengthen the snake I want to kill. % 

Lady Darcliffe lays her jewelled fingers on the athe 
slender arm, and moving her away from the window, she forces 
her to pace the long sombre room, while the sunset glints 
redly on them, and the dash of the waves on the crags below 
joins its sweet monotonous music to the murmur of their 
voices. 

“Tt is buta fancy,” the elder lady says, ‘‘a mere nothing— 
a young man’s folly. It would be wise in you to ignore it 
altogether.” 

‘“* How can I, when I see it passing before my eyes? Must 
I feign to be blind and deaf, and must I make myself a fool to 
please him ?” 

“Hush! hush! do not grow angry. If you cannot play 
a wise part and feign ignorance, let us go away. Let us go to 
Morveth, and leave him here towear out his mad freak, and 
weary of his mermaid. Come, how long will it take him to do 
that ? a month do you say ?” 

She spoke playfully, as if a man’s fickleness towards a 
girl a little lower than himself was a thing to be looked for and 
laughed at. But there was no answering smile on Lady 
Sibella’s face. She was wan as death. 

“ You fancy I think only of him,’’ she says, bitterly, “ but 
you mistake me. Why should a heart be broken for a man’s 
pastime ? If he is as cold and cruel and changeable as you 
say, I shall hate him.” 

She set her teeth together as she spoke, and her cold 
grey eyes flashed with unwonted fire. 

“T can be fickle, too. I can change as well as he. I 
warn you that unless he leaves this girl in peace, I will not 
be his wife.” 

‘You are mad to talk so,” Lady Darcliffe cries. “ You 
cannot afford to leave each other; you lose too much.” 

“He does, you mean,” the girl returns, contemptuously. 
**Cannot I feel in every fibre of my frame that it is only 
my wealth that holds him? He shall not have it—lI’ll die 
first.” 

Lady Darcliffe laughs. ‘ You’ll not die, you’ll marry him,” 
she says, “and be just as happy as other wives who have 
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bought their husbands with money and lands. Tush! child, 
money makes a man civil. No love lasts like the love tied 
by the purse-strings.”’ 

“T could not live with such a love,” and Lady Sibella’s 
lip trembles with scorn. “But you lower him too much; 
he is not so mean as you make him. I think I under- 
stand why he keeps the compact made between us two.” 
And she stops in her slow pacing of the floor, and looks 
sadly in her companion’s face. “He is sure his claim to the 
earldom will be granted, and he would not like the lands— 
my lands—to be divorced from the old title. He would bea 
poor peer, indeed, without me, and if he married another, his 
own children might reproach him. If he ever live to have a 
son, it would seem hard to him that his father might have 
joined again the Darcliffe lands to the Darcliffe earldom, and 
yet would not do it.” 

“Ts not that precisely what I have said? You two cannot 
leave cach other ; there is achain of iron round you both. He 
dares not break a link of it for this Seabright girl. Who is 
she, what is she, that he should throw away the Darcliffe 
lands for her? I doubt if she is evena lady. He has nota 
serious thought of her. He will whistle her down the wind 
when his fancy is past, and forget her as easily as he forgets 
the pheasants that fell to his gun last year.” 

“What a coward you paint him!” and with one wild 
wistful look Lady Sibella draws her arm away, and going back 
to the window, she leans far out and gazes on the moonlit sea. 
Boats are stealing out from the shore with rowers, whose softly 
gliding oars dip in the water with a touch of silk. Nets are 
thrown, and echoing voices pass from boat to boat. Across 
the waves the moonlight glimmers in silvery ripples, and little 
shadows shake and shiver. In the more distant boats the 
fishermen are singing as they bend slowly to their oars, and 
their voices steal over the sea in a cadence that rises and falls 
like the waves. The light is a veil of silver dotted with stars 
of gold. There is music in every sound, there is fragrance in 
every breath ; the beauty of earth and sky has been caught by 
the waters below, and night descends to behold it, as she arrays 
herself in her starry robes, and smiles in her mirror—-the sea. 
Round about stand the great silent hills, like mighty angels 
who have folded their wings in sleep. For one short hour the 
calm of heaven, which the ocean has caught, sends up its holy 
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breath of rest, and the weary world forget its sorrows and 
dreams of peace. 

“Tt is hard to feel bitter in such a scene as this,” Lady 
Sibella says. ‘‘ Let us go down on the sands and see the nets 
drawn in.” 

“ As you will; but you will not find Wilfrid there,’ Lady 
Darcliffe answers, giving way to anger. “As for bitterness, 
young people make it for themselves. Why did you watch 
his boat this morning, and see him join those wily girls, who 
were waiting for him round the point ? ” 

“ I doubt if their wiliness equals his,’ Lady Sibella returns 
coldly. ‘ And they did not wait for him; they sailed 
away.” 

“You are an odd girl. You hate to have a rival, and yet 
you take her part.” 

“Tf I had twenty rivals, I would speak the truth of them. 
I hate falsehood in man or woman.” 

“ Well, since you are so fond of truth, tell me, is the girl 
so lovely ?” 

“No, unless Iam lovely. She is like me—more like than 
people said.” 

She flushes, then shivers, and draws her scarlet mantle 
closer around her. 

Lady Darcliffe scans her curiously. ‘“ You are strangely 
weak on that point,” she says. “I do not believe in the 
likeness.” 

“You will see and believe, one day. I tell you, it is a 
mystery, and it frightens me. [ own it.” 

“You are weakly superstitious, Sibella; and I repeat you 
are foolish ever to watch this girl on sea or shore. ‘The very 
fear you speak of should keep you aloof from her.”’ 

‘No; it is a fascination that draws me to her.” 

“The right word for it is jealousy, my dear. And now 
listen to older counsel than your own. If you must watch her, 
do not make yourself her shadow, to your own torture ; 
escape when she and Wilfrid meet, and feign a wise ignorance 
of all his love-making. He would have been much civiller to 
you and me at dinner, had you not played the spy to-day. 
And, you see, rather than risk a lecture, he leaves us in soli- 
tude this evening.” 

“He is welcome to go or stay; and he mistakes me; I 
scorn to utter a reproach.” 
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“ Then why look one?” 

“‘ Shall I let him think that meanness, and treachery, and 
cowardice are nothing in my eyes? Shall I let him believe 
me so base, that I am ready to accept a feigned tenderness, a 
love so disloyal, that the very shadow of it is like a upas-tree 
to me, poisoning my heart? Lady Darcliffe, when you argue 
on his side, when you stand his friend, you paint him in so ill 
a light that you madden me.” 

She spoke in hurried accents, her voice so shrill and clear, 
that it pierced the ear a little painfully ; the fire in her flashing 
eyes, and cheeks alight, had changed her strangely. 

Lady Darcliffe’s worldly spirit bent like a reed before this 
whirlwind. She felt quenched and trampled on, yet she was 
afraid to be angry: she tried to laugh. ‘The sea-breeze will 
do us good after this,” she said, shrugging her large shoul- 
ders. ‘ Come, I’ll go to the beach with you.” 

Through the open window they passed to the terrace, and 
thence by a steep path to the shore. The moonbeams silvered 
the sands at their feet, the sea shone with that strange light 
which tips every tiny wave with fire ; all along upon the beach 
this roll of light swept in, gleamed, flamed, and vanished. 

Lady Sibella’s white robe touched the silver edge of the 
waves as she walked. She kept her eyes seaward. She wore 
her hair to-night in a childish, wild way, flowing over her 
shoulders ; and now, as the wind met her, she flung the long 
pale lengths impatiently away from her face. 

Lady Darcliffe walks higher up the beach, with a slower 
step and a heavier; she sees dreamily the white figure by the 
sea, which seems to float in the long line of light flashing 
along the shore. Suddenly she stands still, her breath comes 
in a quick gasp, her eyes are fixed in terror, for here are two 
Sibellas—two white figures in the shining line—each one with 
pale hair gleaming strangely in the moonbeams, each with sad 
gaze turned seawards. Lady Sibella gives place to the pale 
ghost of herself; she steps a little into the shining sea, and 
the white figure flits on over the grey rocks like a sorrowful 
and lonely spirit. Her robe gleams along the silvery edge 
that borders the shore, and she vanishes suddenly in the 
shadow of a rock. 

“Who is it?” Lady Darcliffe says, in an awed whisper. 
“For a moment it seemed to me your ghost.” 

The answer floats back in a strange, sad voice. “It is 
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Sybil Seabright. She is my ghost, orI am hers. You have 
seen now, and you believe.” 

Lady Sibella glides onwards, and the rushing waves, the 
high rocks, hide her from Lady Darcliffe’s sight, as with- 
staring eyes she gazes at one vanishing figure, then the other, 
with her dull face the hue of snow, and an odd new fear 
gathering about her heart. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Wirrip Kiiuiarew is held by a double tie of kindred to the 
two ladies whose guest he is. His mother was Lord Darcliffe’s 
sister ; hence his cousinship to Lady Sibella, and her step- 
mother, this second Lady Darcliffe, is his aunt on his father’s 
side. Having no children, her affections centre on him, and 
all he does seems good in her sight. His welfare lies upon 
her very heart, and all her thoughts now are sick with fears 
for him. She is heavy, she is dull; she has as little sympathy 
with humen passion as a porpoise rolling in the sea; and yet, 
when once awakened by interest, or affection, her brain can 
conceive quick things, and her cold, calm hand can mould 
them into shape. Having small imagination, she is not 
troubled by balancing questions; she sees but one side, and 
choosing it, she stands by it with a sort of obstinate, happy 
dulness which often wins success. This same dulness saves 
her from fear and hesitation, or perception of results, or a too 
quick sensitiveness of conscience; hence, she is the very 
instrument to work some great wrong in a blind way, without 
a single touch of remorse or terror. If she believed her deed 
would bring wealth or happiness to the one human creature 
who held her heart strings, she would do it, and never ask if 
it wrought wrong or sorrow to another. She would act from 
sheer stupidity and Jove alone; and what she did might be 
good or evil, a crime, a blunder, or a success, she would never 
seek to know. 

She was a woman who, had she been a mother, would 
have trod on snakes to gather a blackberry her child had 
cried for. And all the stupid, blind maternal love, of the 
animal kind, which had never had healthy growth in her, she 
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gave to Wilfrid. It was a big love, but so blundering and 
unwise, that a good sound hate might have done him less 
harm. 

With a cigar between his lips, he is walking to and fro 
upon the terrace, when she scrambles back breathless, and she 
seizes upon his arm instantly, and keeps pace with him as she 
best can. 

“T have been thinking about old times to-night,” she says, 
“and I want to tell you something, Wilfrid, while I re- 
member it.” 

“Ts it pleasant ?” he asks, between the puffs of his cigar. 
“« Mostly when there is something to tell, it comes in the shape 
of a family skeleton.” 

Here he stops suddenly and gazes seawards. ‘‘ Who is 
that on the beach?” he says, hurriedly. 

“It is Sibella. Who should it be else ? ” 

“JT thought, perhaps——” But he does not tell his 
thought, he twitches away the grey ash at the end of his cigar 
and smokes instead. 

Lady Darcliffe, dull as she is, reads him. 

“‘He met that girl on the beach this evening, either by 
accident or design. ‘his is why his mood is so changed; he 
is quite good-tempered.” 

It is true. He is elate, triumphant ; his step elastic ; his 
voice full of a rich thrill, as though his heart were overflowing 
with music which rose to his lips. 

“You thought it might be one of those odd Seabright 
girls,” she says, aloud. 

He makes no answer. 

“* How like the younger one is to Sibella 

“Yes,” he returns, doubtingly. 

“Yes,” she repeats ; “ why, it is a wonderful likeness; a 
startling likeness! It frightened me.” 

“Then you saw her just now?” 

ce Yes.” 

He is silent, and puffs suspiciously. 

‘She ought not to be on the sands so late, alone,’ Lady 
Darcliffe says. 

* Neither should Sibella. One would think she was Miss 
Seabright’s shadow. It is hard for the young lady to feel 
herself spied on and watched.” 

He glances at his aunt from between half-closed lids, and 
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reads all her dull, inane face; there is no need of her eager 
disclaimer of all spying. 

“We did but pass the girl on the shore, and then I saw 
how much she and Sibella are alike. It set.me thinking——” 

He interrupts her with that light laugh of his. 

“Don’t try your brain with thinking, you will make 
nothing of it—neither shallI. It is a chance likeness—an odd 
likeness, and there’s an end.”’ 

“ But I was thinking how strange it is,—these two girls 


being shadows of each other, that you should love the wrong 
one.” 





He flushes hotly—he stops, and releases his arm from hers. 

“That is your idea—not mine. I am not thinking of love 
with regard to either.” 

“Then I wish you would; for if you do not mean to marry 
Sibella, you had better give up your claim to the Darcliffe 
peerage.” 

A vexed silence falls between them, broken only by her 
panting breath, and his quick, pacing footstep. 

“You speak the words of wisdom,” he says, at last, slowly. 
“Tam in a hard dilemma. I have not courage to take my 
fate, or to reject it. Ill own this much—if Sybil Seabright 
were in Sibella’s place, I would join the varldom—when I 
have it—to the lands, without a moment’s doubt; but a man 
hesitates when he feels a sort of horror at what he means to do.” 
He stops and lights a new cigar. Lady Darcliffe looks upon 
his face, and sees it very pale; she hears her own heart 
beat. 

“Tf they could change places,” she says, repeating his 
words, in a dreamy way. 

“ Ah, if they could! ” he returns, and a long puff of smoke 
issues from his lips on the breath of a sigh. ‘‘ As it is, I must 
learn to accept my fate. ‘Shadows of each other,’ do you say 
they are? Youarewrong. Ifyou knew them both as Ido, you 
would find the likeness was a mere resemblance of feature and 
of colour. They are utterly unlike in truth. One is a loving, 
breathing woman, as full of attraction and sweetness as a 
flower; the other—but no, I cannot put Sibella’s attributes 
into words. The cold, repelling, icy atmosphere she has 
around her, chills me to the marrow. And it is not this only 
I feel—there is a painful, silent antagonism between us, which 
I can no more express in language than I can clothe a shadow.” 
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He passes his hand across his brow with a hurried movement, 
and smokes fiercely. 

“ Poor Sibella ! ” Lady Darcliffe says. 

“Poor me, you mean. It is not so pleasant to marry a 
woman one does not like, or be a beggar.” 

“‘ There are other rich women in the world, Wilfrid.” 

“ But they have not the Darcliffe lands. I have always 
thought it unjust of my uncle to strip the earldom as he did.”’ 

“How could he be sure who would have the earldom ? 
And he was sure you would marry his daughter.” 

“Was he?” Wilfrid answers drily. ‘He might, with 
more reason, have made sure of my being Lord Darcliffe. 
Who, except himself, had so good a claim to the title as my 
father showed he had ?” 

“ Did you never hear there was another claimant?” Lady 
Darcliffe asks, pressing her hand upon his arm. “ It was this 
I wanted to tell you. Thinking of old times to-night, and the 
long suit your uncle had before he gained his case, I remem- 
bered, it was said, there was a missing cousin somewhere—a 
descendant of the elder branch—a man who undoubtedly had 
the better right, could he but prove his pedigree. But he 
never came forward: he was either dead, or else his life had 
fallen into such a wild path, that, for his own sake, he kept 
silent. If this person pressed his claim now, } doubt if you 
would stand a chance against him.” 

Wilfrid takes his cigar from his lips, and his light laugh 
rings out carelessly in the moonlit air. 

“The man is a myth, Aunt Darcliffe: he only lives in your 
mind—I never heard of him.” 

“Perhaps not. But I amsure he lives,” she answers. “I 
remember your father speaking of him, and Lord Darcliffe too.” 

Wilfrid grows more serious. ‘ Well, tell me what they 
said ?” 

“ They said some link in his pedigree was missing, and if 
he found it, their claims went down before his like straws.” 

“Tt was but talk, aunt—after dinner talk, depend on it. 
But J’ll get my lawyer to look over all the old papers. When 
did you hear them say this ? ” 

She reflects a moment, with a look upon her dull face, 
which tells there is more in her heart than she is speaking 
out to him. “Oh, long ago, in the first Lady Darcliffe’s 
time, when your father and uncle were talking together of a 
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marriage between you and Sibella, and getting you declared 
heir to the title. Then Lord Darcliffe said: ‘There’s a diffi- 
culty in the way. It might rake up that old story, Killigrew, 
and bring that wild cousin of mine to life. Better let things 
rest. He'll be dead and forgotten by the time your lad is a 
man, and needs to come forward with his claims. He’ll walk 
the course then, and that will be better than a fight now.’ ” 

“ But of late years—since your marriage—did my. uncle 
never speak of this matter to you?” 

“Not often,” she says, hesitating a little. “ You know 
his health was bad—he avoided ugly topics.” 

“ He would have spoken had there been cause, | think. 
Rest assured, there is nothing in it. Iam the only claimant 
to the title. There is not a flaw in my father’s pedigree ; that 
was proved in the old days. When my petition is heard, I 
shall walk the course, as my uncle said.” 

His aunt gives a heavy sigh, as if of relief. 

“Well, your mother being Lord Darcliffe’s sister, and his 
daughter being your wife, will help you to success, that is 
certain.” 

“* Leave out the last clause, aunt; there is no certainty in 
that.” 

“You cannot mean to say you will marry this Seabright 
girl ?” she cries, angrily. 

“Do I look like a madman ?” he asks, coolly. “ Nothing 
knocks a man down in life like a low marriage. I should 
diminish my chances of the old earldom very considerably; if I 
presented my petition to the House of Peers as Mr. Seabright’s 
son-in-law. The man is simply insufferable, and his wife looks 
as if she longed to hide behind her own shadow. ‘There is 
something rotten in the state of Denmark,’ I feel assured of 
that. People do not grow eccentric and live like solitary bears 
in a cave for nothing.” 

“Tf you think so, why do you visit them ?”’ 

“Why do I fish when I hate it ? why do I smoke? why do 
anything ? Simply to amuse myself, aunt.” 

“Do you know you risk losing Sibella? She is getting 
angry. She said this evening she could be fickle too, and she 
was half resolved never to marry you.” 

“Only half?” he says, and a wicked smile twitches his 
lips. Nevertheless, there is a shade of disquiet on his face 
and his voice grows serious. 
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“Tt would be awkward if Sibella quarrelled with me, I own. 
I don’t want her to do that. After all, I hate beggary. Even 
on the stage a poor man is only given a part to be laughed at, 
or to fill up the scene, or to be a target for the rich man’s wit, 
or to tumble on his head and get it broken. No, I cannot play 
that part. Hush, here is Sibella coming! Shall I vanish, or 
shall I stop on the scene and play the lover ?” 

He speaks half in jest, half in earnest, but there is enough 
of the latter in his tone to make Lady Darcliffe answer— 

“ Stay, certainly.” 

As Lady Sibella comes up the steep and craggy path from 
the sea, her white robe now glistening in the moonlight, now 
disappearing in shadow, she wears so strange a likeness to that 
sad figure which had passed her on the rocks an hour ago, that 
Lady Darcliffe shudders, and turning away from the sight, she 
quits the terrace suddenly, and leaves Wilfrid to greet his 
cousin alone. In her own room, she leans her head upon her 
hands, and ponders. 

‘What is the meaning of this resemblance ?” she whispers 
to herself. ‘Strange likenesses run in families, so I have 
heard. There comes that thought again! How it haunts and 
frightens me! And yet if it should be true!” 

She grows cold, then burns, then shivers again; tears 
gather in her dull eyes. 

“ Poor boy ! poor Wilfrid! And he is so full of hope! Oh, 
how foolish I am to have these sick, wild fancies! They are 
improbable, impossible ; he shall have his coronet—he has set 
his heart on it. After all, is it not in my hands?” 

Her glance falls upon an ancient escritoire belonging to her 
dead husband, and her plain face lights up with a smile. But 
it vanishes soon in the shadow of another thought. 

“When he is Lord Darcliffe, he will be miserably poor. He 
will never marry Sibella; he hates her. If the other girl could 
have her place, and her lands! If she could !” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tae summer glides swiftly away, with its glare of sunshine, 
its crisp shadows, its green gloom of woods, its glory of 
flowers, its golden sheaves, and its thousand thousand voices 
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of rejoicing. The earth is growing sad, its bright green robe 
is wearing into brown and russet, its loveliest flowers have 
drooped and died; a breath of sorrow, before which the leaves 
tremble and fall, has gone forth over the land; the sea alone - 
keeps its glory. It flashes back the tints of autumn, and 
fringes its waves with gold; it smiles at the deep blue sky, 
and clothes itself in azure; it laughs at the storm, and rolls 
onward in purple and silver. Nothing can rob it of its 
beauty, nothing can steal from it its strength; it does but 
change from glory to glory as the seasons pass, and day and 
night flit over it like a sunbeam and a shadow. 

To the worn world day brings work and care, night brings 
weariness and a little sleep, which cheats us into new strength 
to suffer. And in the footsteps of these walk everlastingly 
death and decay. But on the edge of the ocean their march is 
stayed; here their power ceases; there is no weariness, no 
cessation of strength, even for the breathing of a second, in 
the ever restless sea. Nations fall and peoples perish, but the 
might of the ocean is as it was in the days of Leviathan, when 
its first young waves ran in joyously upon an untrodden shore, 
And ever since the word went forth, “ Let there be light,” 
the beat of their music has girded the earth with its great 
roll-call, awakening the soul of man to thoughts of eternity. 

Death, which conquers all, and changes all, drops his 
sceptre on the ocean’s shore. He cannot make his power pass 
the border of the waves ; he cannot stay the rushing feet of one 
of them, or alter the form of the least among them. Old Ocean 
is himself a mighty death and a glorious life blended into one 
eternity, and the poor puny death, which frightens man, he 
shakes his mane at as he flings a few sprays on the shore, and 
rides on in immortal majesty. 

Among the drooping flowers of the waning summer is 
Sybil Seabright. She fades visibly; the canker grief has 
touched her, and the roses of her fair cheeks wither; her 
once clear eyes are full of shadows, her paling lips tremble at 
a word. There is no one near her very careful to mark these 
changes. Her mother, who grows more frightened every day, 
watches but her husband ; she steps upon his shadow always, 
and counts his angry breaths; for he is very angry—fiercely 
angry now at times—and wife and daughters lead but a scared 
life. Estrild heeds his moods the least; she escapes him all 
the livelong day, if she sees in his wild eyes any symptom of 
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the fire raging her way. It is strange how she flits away, both 
from his wrath and his reason—like a swift, or a grayling, or 
a shadow, she darts from his fierce hand or his fiercer words, 
and eludes pursuit. Sometimes her very waywardness soothes 
him. She is his favourite child, and when her bright face, her 
supple figure, steal into his wild eyes, they smile. He lkes 
to watch her on the sea, when fearlessly she sails her little 
skiff alone ; then some spirit in him brings a forgotten joy 
back to his haggard face, softening every rugged line. 

Of late, Estrild has spent whole days upon the sea. 
Regardless alike-of storm and sunshine, she sails away in the 
early morning, sometimes with a fishing-line, sometimes with 
a book, sometimes in mere passionate idleness and defiance. 
So Sybil is left at home alone, and the vials of wrath descend 
too often on her bowed head. In all that household, so neigh- 
bourless, living so without the pale of human sympathy, there 
is no one to stand her friend, no one to waste pity on her 
sorrow, except Sandie Moyle. 

Mr. Ferris comes and goes, bringing papers with him— 
relays of papers, growing in bulk each week, although tight- 
ened and compressed with girdles of tape. On the days of 
his visits Estrild is far out at sea—she has a spy, perhaps, in 
the enemy’s camp, who gives her warning of his approach; but 
Sybil is always here, and the girl withers away in his presence. 

One day there is a great quarrel between him and her 
father ; she overhears it from her seat in the window, though 
she keeps her small hands pressed on her burning ears, and 
would give a world to escape the bitterness of their words. 

“Mr. Seabright, you are not dealing fairly with me. I am 
at great expense. I am lavishing time, trouble, money, on 
your affairs. I have failed in none of my promises, but you 
are shuffling from your bargain.” 

“T deny it!” Mr. Seabright says; and his eyes look 
dangerously wicked in their wildness. 

“You deny it? Well, then, Pll prove it. When I opened 
my purse liberally to prosecute a search for that missing link 
in your pedigree, you made me a promise.” 

“T did.” 

“« Have you kept it ?” 

** Yes.” 

“ And I say, no!” the lawyer returns, fiercely. ‘It was 
distinctly understood between us, that if your elder daughter 
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rejected our agreement, you would make the younger your 
heiress.” 

“Time enough yet for that, Mr. Ferris.” 

“What do you mean, sir, by time enough ? ”” 

“T mean that my elder child’s rights cannot be set aside 
without her consent ; and they shall not be, either!” 

His voice swells like an angry sea, his eyes blaze, but the 
dry lawyer only lifts his lip and sneers. 

“Where will her rights be if yours are not proved? 
Mr. Seabright, I withdraw from the case, unless you keep 
your compact with me.” 

Sybil sees her father’s face change; that haggard, dejected 
look she knows so well steals like an evil shadow into his 
deep-sunk eyes; all his frame quivers; like a chained bird 
longing to fly, he turns a wistful gaze upon the sea. The 
waves are crested with foam ; on their glancing surface purple 
shadows and golden lights intermingled like lances in battle, 
flash to and fro; in the distance, Hstrild’s tiny boat breasts 
the billows like a stormy-petrel, rejoicing in her freedom. 
And her father—the prisoner who has been chained to this 
lonely rock so long—feels a dreadful yearning in him to be 
free—feels a passionate hatred for this small niche of life in 
which necessity’s grip has held him; and, deepest of all, he 
feels that to give up hope, and bow beneath his chain, and 
know the prison door was shut for ever, would be to die! He 
turns a weary look upon his tempter and tormentor. 

“You take advantage, man, of my poverty! You know i 
cannot prosecute my claim without your aid. I must pay you 
your own price.” 

“Tt is not a hard price, considering all I do.” 

“Not hard? Your notions of hardness would startlh——” 

«« A pirate,” concludes Mr. Ferris. And his lip is up, and 
all his teeth gleaming in a fanged smile. 

Mr. Seabright stares at him, and locks up his own speech 
with an iron force. ? 

“‘ Come, my dear sir, we won’t quarrel; remember I have 
had to pay and to bribe high. If you meant to cavil at my 
terms, you should have done it at the first. And in one 
matter—a most important one to me—I gave way to you,” 
continues the lawyer. And his eyes, in spite of his will, roll 
and rove towards the quiet figure of Sybil, seated by the 
window. ‘‘ You were bent on the entail on the elder sister 
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standing, and I consented to your views, naming only one 
condition—the one to which you now demur.” 

‘See here!” Mr. Seabright cries. And his sinewy hand, 
like a hammer, falls upon the table. “Iam not a man to go 
from my word. I have kept it many a time with men, like 
wild beasts, raging round me to break it. Ill keep it with 
women, too. Let the girl say no—a downright no to the 
arrangement [ have made for—for her good, and I'll disinherit 
her in favour of that poor wan thing yonder, who has the 
very face of a changeling, and never seems to me my child.” 

Sybil rises, white as snow, and falls into her chair again. 
Her mother, who has sat silent and trembling, utters a des- 
pairing cry, as full of terror as if all the fear hiding in her eyes 
had sprung to her lips at last. 

“Lawrence! Lawrence! why say such cruel words?” 

“Are the women mad?” her husband answers. “Go 
away, if you cannot be silent.” 

Mr. Ferris starts up and opens the door politely; and, 
with one frightened look, fixed upon her daughter, she goes 
out into the garden, like a quick, shrinking shadow. As she 
passes the window, she is speaking to herself, as one in a 
dream, and Sybil hears the words issuing from her ashen lips. 

**T thought it was a horrible fear, hidden in my heart alone 
—not his chiid—not ours—he said it too! And through the 
long years of days, every day a voice in my very blood has 
spoken it to me. O God! my child! my own child—where is 
she ? ” 

She passes on. Her hands wrung, her eyes still fixed in 
fear, her lips still moving over words, which Sybil cannot 
hear, though their meaning seems to be running in an icy 
stream through every vein. She rises, and comes to her 
father’s side, and leans on him like a pale and broken flower. 

“* Father, I cannot help it, if you do not love me as well as 
Kstrild. I have never felt any anger, or wonder at it. I love 
her too well myself. But, father, do not speak aloud again 
as you did just now. My mother has strange thoughts—mad 

thoughts about me, as it is—they hurt me often, they frighten 
: me » 





Mr. Seabright’s wild eyes are on her, growing into a blaze 
with anger. 

“What folly is all this? Can women never sit silent? 
Go back to your seat! ” 
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But Sybil stands still—meek, but resolute. 

““Qne word more, father. I will never rob Estrild of 
aught that should be hers. Do not listen to any counsel which 
bids you disinherit your dearest daughter.” 

“These are the new lights,” Mr. Seabright says, scorn- 
fully. ‘Children chide their parents now-a-days. Go and 
feed your birds, girl, or—or do what you will, so you leave 
us in peace.” 

But Mr. Ferris does not start up this time with his wolf’s 
lip lifted in a mock smile, and hurry to the door. 

“Pardon me,” he says, “I wish Miss Seabright to remain 
and hear what further I have to say.” 

His words, his looks, bring a sense of burning to Sybil’s 
cheeks, and her heart quivers within her, in a vain indignation. 
Does she not know, that day by day she is kept here a 
prisoner to feed this man’s eyes; and though she withers 
hourly, no relief or pity is granted to her ? 

She seats herself again, and takes up her work wearily— 
the poor womanly work which Estrild scoffs at, and never 
touches. 

With his eyes full on her, the dreadful lawyer watches her 
and smiles. 

‘“‘T wish you to understand, Miss Seabright, how much is 
at stake—how much depends upon my friendship for your 
father. I hope to place him in a high position—one of rank, 
one of enormous wealth ; but I am spending my whole fortune 
to doit. Is it fair I should remain unpaid ? ” 

“No,” Sybil answers. And a rose flush flies over her fair 
face, and makes her beauty wonderful. 

“T knew you would be just,” Mr. Ferris says. 

“Yes; but if my father gains the wealth you speak of, he 
would be just too; he would repay you all you lend him now.” 

“Hixcuse me: mere money would not repay me. I risk 
reputation and honour—there are difficulties and dangers I 
cannot detail to you—enough that you must believe me. I 
only ask for reward if I gain success—a great reward I own— 
but not too great, I humbly hope, considering all I fling upon 
the stake. I have asked the honour of your sister’s hand.” 

Sybil feels his breath coming towards her like a flame; 
she droops and shivers ina strange horror, and gazes back 
blankly at him, with neither thoughts nor words at her com- 
mand, 
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‘Your father’s great estates,” he continues, “are settled 
on the eldest child, male or female. The heir or heiress has, 
however, power, in conjunction with her father, to disentail 
these estates, and make a new settlement. Do you follow me, 
Miss Seabright ? And in justice to you, I consider this ought 
to be done. This is the question on which your father and I 
disagree.” 

“Speak out, Ferris, smce you will tell the girl affairs 
beyond her brain. A half-truth is worse than a lie! ” 

Sybil turns her sad eyes upon her father as he speaks, and 
wonders how he holds in his anger, which she sees is at a white 
heat within him. 

“The other half of the truth, Miss Seabright, is, that I 
love you, not your sister; and I cannot take a dowerless bride. 
I spend my whole means in giving your father estates and 
title; I expect in marriage to receive my own back with 
interest. I have spoken out now, Mr. Seabright.” 

The answer is an oath, dire and strong as words spoken 
when cutlasses are gleaming. 

‘You have spoken out in your way ; now I’ll speak out in 
mine. I amin your grip—a devil’s grip. I must submit to 
your will; so must my children, hate it as they may. But I 
will not disinherit my elder girl to please your whims. Know- 
ing how the lands were entailed by that old deed, you asked 
me for the elder; after this you fancy the younger, and expect 
me to change as you do. No! Mr. Ferris, keep your com- 
pact, and I’ll keep mine! ” 

Faint with terror, Sybil heard the lawyer’s answer with 
that dim surprise which comes into dreams. 

“T am willing to do so, Mr. Seabright. I set aside my 
own feelings to oblige you. Let your elder daughter accept 
me, and I will never breathe a word again of my greater 
esteem for the younger.” 

“She shall do it!”” Mr. Seabright answered. But his lips 
are set, and his face is white as death. His favourite child, 
his darling! so beautiful, so bright, so brave! how could he 
give her to a wolf, and not feel his heart-strings crack? But 
“for money, men will throw their darling to the lions, and make 
a daughter’s bed with dragons. 

Sybil had sat till now with parted lips, and eyes distended 
with a dull terror; but love opened the flood-gates of her 
speech, and her words like a torrent burst upon the two men, 
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who, in their ambition and greed, disposed of women’s lives 
as though they were two sparrows sold for a farthing. 

“strild will die rather than yield,” she said, and a 
smile broke over her pale face as it drooped forward on her 
hands. 

Who can tel] whether the lawyer had not expected this 
outbreak? had not, in fact, led cunningly up to it, knowing 
how opposition worked on a nature like Mr. Seabright’s ? 

“T am content still to leave my fate in her hands,” he 
said, quietly. ‘‘Only, in case of her determined refusal— 
which her sister prophesies—and perhaps her sister knows her 
best—I shall expect her and your signatures, Mr. Seabright, 
to this deed’”’—he laid it on the table. ‘‘It would be no 
longer reasonable on your part to refuse to put the younger in 
the elder’s place. The alternative would be, that I should 
leave you to your own resources.” 

He rises, he bows; his keen eyes fuil of ugly fire; his 
white teeth gleam upon Sybil like the flash of a cutlass; then 
he is gone, and father and daughter look shrinkingly each in 
the white face of the other. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Love has his arrows, Fortune her sting; and they are firm 
friends, these two. Whom Fortune smiles on, Love caresses ; 
whom she smites, he leaves. A man, being poor, who loves, 
knows himself mad, and seeks a cure; but a woman, being 
more used to the helplessness of poverty, loves on, even when 
“the tender leaves of hope” are withered and dead. So it 
was with Sybil. Her lover being weary of his pastime, told 
her he was ‘poor, and pardoned himself his fickleness, caring 
little that this balm of a light mind would not come to her and 
heal her wounded spirit. 

All through the rosy summer while his love lasted, she had 
been his darling. He had wooed her in a thousand ways. 
His shadow had haunted her footsteps ; his letters, his gifts, 
had come like dew in the mornings and evenings of her days. 
Vainly had the cunning lawyer shut him out of Morvah; vainly 
had all means been tried to stay the course of his cruel love ; 
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it broke all barriers, and ran out its flood till the tide ebbed, 
and passion was weary. 


‘“‘A honey’d voice, a heart of gall, 
Is Fancy’s spring, but sorrow’s fall.’’ 


Whose tones had ever sounded so sweet as his, whose heart 
could ever prove so bitter, so empty, so hard ? 

On the shore, beyond that low ridge of rocks dear to the 
sisters in childhood, was a high cliff; and at its foot a little 
cave, strewn with sand, white as crushed pearls. This was 
the cave of Morvah, and on the evening of that day made 
memorable by Mr. Ferris’ fierce words, Sybil sat within its 
shadow, waiting for her lover. | 

Alas! he no longer came with the swift step, the eager 
smile, the outstretched hand, that used to greet her: ali this 
was changed now ; he came carelessly, a laughing ease in all 
his manner, a light word upon his lip, a light look in his cold 
eyes, indifference in all his mien. Sybil heard his firm, free 
step, and saw his shadow on the sea as he drew near, and her 
face flushed and her heart trembled. But when his figure 
stood in the shade of the rock barring the light out, her blush 
was gone ; and she looked so wan and pale, that a little pity 
touched him with a sudden thrill. 

‘“‘ Well, child ; have they been chiding you again to-day ?” 
he said, and he held her hand in his, and laid a kiss upon her 
cheek. 

“ Darling, you are wan as a shadow,” he whispers, in his 
soft voice; ‘‘ what can I do for you?” 

He will never do anything but what it pleases him to do ; 
but his tender accents cheat her for a moment. 

“Can you, will you, help me, Wilfrid?” she asks, 
wistfully. 

“Tf Ican.” But his face grows darker and graver as he 
speaks, his voice sharper. 

“Tam frightened for my sister,” she says, shrinkingly. 
“My father means her to marry Mr. Ferris.” 

Wilfrid laughs aloud. “ Estrild will never do it. You 
can fling your fears into the sea.” 

The girl looks at him with piteous eyes of terror. 


“But suppose if—if Estrild will not, my father says I 
must ?” 
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“You! Well, I expected it. I saw from the first the old 
mummy liked you best. He has said so, has he, at last?” 

“Yes, he has said so.” She clings closer to him, and 
shivers as with cold. 

“Well, what does it matter?” he asks, carelessly. ‘‘ You 
need not make a trouble of it. Say him nay, and set those 
two wild dogs of yours at him when he comes again.” 

There is a little pool of sea-water at their feet; their 
figures are shadowed in it sitting lovingly together, his face 
dark, hers fair as a lily. As he speaks, he throws a handful of 
shining sand in the clear mirror, and this tranquil picture of 
love is troubled and broken up. 

“How can you jest ?” shesays. ‘‘ You do not care, then, 
for my misery ?” 

“JT care very much. But if you will be miserable, I cannot 
help it, can I?” 

Tears sting her eyes, but she drives them back resolutely. 

‘“‘Mr. Ferris has such power over my father. Oh, Wilfrid, 
is there no way to save me ?” 

He looks her coldly in the face. 

‘Plenty of ways by which youcan save yourself,” he says. 
“Tt will simply cost you a no, and there’s an end.” 

Both his hands are busy now with the pearly sand, and he 
throws it in heaps on her fair image gazing at him from the 
clear sea-water. A month or two ago he would have raged 
with jealousy, now he is calm and careless. He whistles to 
himself, but stops before half a bar of his tune is done, half 
ashamed, half sorry. 

“What can J do in it?” he asks, not looking at her. 
“Can I beard your father in his den? It is a long time, I 
think, since I was a welcome guest at Morvah ?” 

“T thought you loved me a little,” she answers. “I 
thought I might ”? She stops, her lips quivering, her face 
covered with a blush of pain. 

He is careful still not to look at her, but in the little clear 
mirror, which is broken off from that great glass, the sea, her 
sorrowful image touches his eyes reproachfully. He sees the 
crimson fade from her cheeks, he sées the dejected droop of 
her head and the wanness of grief spreading over her beauty, 
and he only feels weary, and angry that she should appeal to 
him for aid. 

“You thought what?” he says, turning to her at last, all 
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his face darkening, and his voice taking a touch of gall. 
She is silent, and he goes on more softly—* You are wrong 
if you thought I could interfere, your father and I not being 
friends.” 

He knows this is not what she means; he knows full well 
she thought she might rely on his love. She thought he 
would say, “ You are my wife, Sybil; I will tell your 
father so.” 

““ You know I have explained that, being poor, I have no 
power,” he continues uneasily. ‘“ And this is an affair in 
which you can best help yourself. A girl can say yes or no, 
surely,” 

“Can she?” Sybil murmurs, bitterly. “You are mis- 
taken.” 

“Oh, I see! you are inclined to take the lawyer,” he says, 
ligktly. And he flings a pebble from his strong, careless hand 
right across the shining sands over the rocks and shadows into 
the sea. 

He watches the plunge of the stone into the waves, as if it 
were something more worthy of his eyes and thoughts, than the 
girl whose heart he has flung away as lightly, as he flung the 
pebble out into the rushing tide. 

Sybil looks at him with awakening eyes. She sees there is 
no help in that careless hand, no help in that cold smile; his 
love is gone; it has worn away to a very thread—a touch will 
snap it now. 

A passionate desire seizes her to put it to the test—now— 
this moment. Any agony will be easier to bear than the 
lagging torture of suspense, which has passed over her in 
slow fire, while he cooled his love in absence and neglect. 

** Wilfrid !” she cries, passionately. 

“Yes,” he answers, somewhat excited by her tone; “what 
is it? Have the wild dogs broken loose? or has Sandie Moyle 
laughed, or danced the old Cornish dance, the Lutterpouch, 
all to himself, solemnly ? Something has made you odd to- 
day.” 

A little swelling of the heart rises to her throat, yet with it 
there comes a strange strength, and she springs to her feet 
suddenly. 

“Why do you treat me in this hard, careless way? I will 
not he jested with !” she cries. 

He gives her one quick, furtive glance, then shrinks away, 
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and his dark face wears its worst scowl as it looks up at her 
from the pool. She scarcely sees this shadow, or him, or the 
inrushing sea; her eyes are so full of impatient anguish. 

“This is the first time I have seen you for a week,” she 
continues, half pleadingly. ‘‘ Yesterday you made me wait 
an hour here, and you never came. Twice I have written to 
you, and had no answer. What does it mean? Are you 
changed? Do you not care for me as you did?” 

Her voice rings out in passion and pain; her eyes are on 
him, burning like two clear stars; her lips, rose-red, stand 
apart, and quiver; her true, loving, warm soul, pure and fer- 
vent as sunlight, shines upon him from her young face. But 
all this candid tenderness, this agony of reproach, does but 
rouse his instincts of self-defence, his coward fears for his own 
welfare. The man is but a voice and a shadow, and she feels 
him flit away even as she speaks. A sweet, honeyed voice has 
he been to her, full of tender music breathing all the melody of 
love’s rarest song; a gracious, caressing shadow has he been, 
soft as a flower, insinuating as a serpent, full of enchantments, 
full of wiliness, full of kisses and balmy touches which charm 
and thrill. And now—O God !—she knows that, like the 
music we cannot hold, like the shadow we cannot grasp, he will 
vanish, and leave her alone and desolate. 

“J—I am not changed,” he stammers. “ There is not a 
friend I have so dear to me as you.” 

‘‘ Friends!” she cries. ‘‘ We are more than friends, or 
nothing.” 

His selfish, narrow soul quivers within that easy, graceful, 
handsome body that it wears. He really loves this girl. In 
his worldly way he thinks that sweet young face the fairest his 
eyes have ever looked on; but he would rather see her fade 
and die—coldly see her die—than marry her. He over-esti- 
mates himself—this poor, small, mean, narrow man, he thinks 
that Fortune’s lendings, the name, the station she has thrown 
upon him for the time of this short mortal coil, so lift him 
above this girl, that she ought, from the very first, to have 
understood that he was but fooling her; yet it would be hard 
to tell her so. He has nerves which shrink and quiver at 
the very thought. For that gracious supple form of his is 
like a sensitive plant; it trembles at a tone, and like that 
plant it shivers most when touched itself. 

Shall he hurt his own life for the sake of the heart he has 
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won? No! he cannot doit. Neither can he hurt himself by 
speaking harshly at this sad moment, so his voice puts on 
its sweetest harmony. Mellow and clear and rich, its wonderful 
vibrations thrill that young stricken soul, and it finds no strength 
again to utter one reproach. 

“Try to forgive me,” he says, in that caressing, pleadmg 
tone of his. “Do try. I know I ought to have told you 
before, but had not the courage. I am engaged to my cousin, 
Ludy Sibella Morven.” 

Sybil hears, and she neither faints nor weeps. The sound 
of his honeyed voice, like the scent of a flower, which the 
breeze carries by, lingers in her ear; her heart aches and longs 
for it again. 

“Then I shall see you and speak to you no more,” is all 
she says, without accent of reproach, without bitterness. | 
Despair passes all anger; it is like a frozen sea, impassive 
and still; it rages no more; the storms of passion sweep over 
it, and find only the stillness of death. 

“Do not say that!” he cries; “I could not bear it. 
Let us be triends—dear friends—always.” 

Friendship from him! It is a mockery, a lie, a scorpion’s 
sting—a last sting ere he creeps out of sight. This she 
feels; but bears it silently. No word of hers will ever tell 
again her thoughts to Wilfrid Killigrew. She fixes her sad 
eyes on him, and holds out her little hand—the rose-leaf hand 
he has caressed so often. 

** As you will,” she says. ‘‘ We will be friends, then; we 
will speak when we meet and smile when we part. Good-bye, 
Mr. Killigrew.” 

A curious pang shoots through his heart at hearing his 
name spoken thus, instead of the caressing, ‘“ Wilfrid, dear 
Wilfrid,” of the glorious summer time, now passed for ever. 
But he takes her hand and drops it, and sees her pretty 
drooping shadow flit away from the silver mirror at his feet. 
‘Then he raises the long lids of his narrow eyes and follows her 
a step or two, and she turns quickly and shows him her face, 
wan as moonlight. If he had meant to say one last word of 
tenderness, one word of sorrow, remorse, or shame, he dares not 
utter it. Perhaps he does not feel such things as these. He 
is one quick sensitive vanity from head to heel, and this it is 
which rushes to his lips in speech. 

“ You must forget me, and be happy again. For the last 
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month I have been trying to say this, and could not. Yor 
must not even reject Mr. Ferris for my sake. He will never 
hear of our meetings, nor of your love for me. I will keep 
your secret for you, rely on that.” 

Oh! the cruelty of man! Oh! the depth of meanness in 
a low vain soul. Her secret, her love—not his. As if she had 
flung her love at his feet unasked, and all the cruelty, all the 
idleness of his summer pastime were hers, not his. And then 
to throw this slur of shame upon her, and talk of keeping her 
love a secret from Mr. Ferris. 

She turns at bay; her lip quivers; her eyes grow dry and 
hot. A touch of flame rests on either cheek. She stands as 
in a scorching furnace, a sense of pain and burning over all 
her flesh. And, though he knows it not, though he will never 
know it, this agony is for him, not for herself. It is so dreadful 
to see the coward unveiled in him, so sorrowful to feel the 
blame, which in that cowardice he thrusts on her, that in her 
pity she takes it like a woman, and burns with shame for him. 

“Yes, I have loved you,” she says; ‘‘I do not deny my 
love. I gave it willingly, I cannot take it back. I do not 
reproach you. All the fault is mine; I am the one to blame.” 

She covers her eyes with her hand, for one single instant, 
and feels a deathly coldness, a something which tells her life is 
over—and her broken heart can bear no more. Her hand 
drops—her face looks as though a chill grey veil had fallen on 
it ; but he does not note this ; he is too full of satisfaction at 
his own blamelessness. 

“T knew you loved me,” he returns. “I wish I could 
have told you sooner that I could not give you such love back 
as—as you have thought of——.”’ He stops, ashamed and 
sorry. ‘he very air which he is breathing, is full of faint 
echoes of endearing words he has spoken. Cliffs and caverns, 
sea and shining sands, roll back upon him whispers of love, 
which his caressing lips have kissed her ears with, all through 
the glowing summer time. 

She hears all this; she knows that honour, nature, earth, 
and heaven are witnesses for her; but the world is on his side, 
and she can but hold her peace and die. : 

The sun has set—it is growing dark around them; the 
incoming tide has narrowed the path to her home; the in- 
sidious waves nearly touch their feet. 

“T fear you must go,” he says, and his tone grows every 
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moment colder, more conventionally courteous. ‘* Shall I 
accompany you any further ?” 

‘‘No,” she answers, abruptly. She cannot clothe her 
words in false courtesy, as he can. 

‘“‘ Perhaps you are right. You will tell no one, of course, 
of—of this?” 

“ Only my sister.” 

“Why tell her?” he cries. “Has she always been in 
your confidence ? ”’ 

“No, not always. Why should I vex my sister with 
my sorrow. If you think it best, I will not tell her that—that 
we are parted.”’ 

“Well, I think it best,” he says. ‘‘ And since we are still 
friends, what is there, in fact, to tell ? ” 

Nothing, except that a heart is broken, and the summer is 
gone for ever, and the leaves will fall on a new grave. 

Her young, sad eyes look at him mournfully, in a dazed, 
bewildered way. She has ceased to understand him now. 
She, a simple child, who has read only God’s books of sea and 
land, and turned the pages of shells and flowers, sun and 
shadow, lowly grasses and tall trees, what can she know of 
worldly love, and all the hardness it has taught him ? 

“Good-bye,” she says, once more. Her voice is so sorrow- 
ful and soft—her little hand, like a sea-shell—white, lined 
with pink, glimmers so pearly in the twilight, that as he clasps 
it, he longs for its touch again upon his cheek—he longs for a 
last caress, a last kiss, from the sweet lips that only yesterday 
were his. But he dares not lay even the shadow of his supple 
hand upon her shoulder; he is quick to read a face, and he 
knows, that having once said words to her which mean, “ You 
are not my love, but my pastime,” no kiss of his will ever 
fall upon her lips again. 

Their hands unclasp. He turns his way, she hers. The 
grey sea moans beside them, the rocks are dark, the little 
shallows hold not a single star, all the path looks black up the 
long line of shore to Morvah. 

She goes quietly, sadly, stopping sometimes suddenly, as 
if to think—as if trying to understand; but going on again 
with slow step, in deeper, more sorrowful amazement. He 
goes quickly: that free, firm step of his disdaining the sands ; 
his eye roving hither and thither, his dark face clear of care. 
Once he looks back: she is standing by the long line of 
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glimmering white fringing the shore. He catches sight of 
a pale profile—a tress of golden hair waving in the wind— 
a drooping figure ; then she moves—he turns his head quickly, 
swings on with faster step, passes a huge rock, and vanishes 
into night. She sees him flit away, she knows he is gone out 
of her life for ever. 


Her path lies bare, and dark, and lonely, all up the long 
line of shore to Morvah. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Witrrip KiILLIGREW is in a merry mood at dinner. The ten- 
sion of his mind is over, and though he has jealous thoughts 
of: Ferris, though he gives his love a breath or two of pity, 
yet a certain relief has come on him, and he is glad he has 
flung Sybil’s heart away with safety to himself. 

Lady Darcliffe talks of the Seabrights at dessert. ‘ You 
don’t go there so often now,” she says. 

“No,” he answers, gaily; “why should I? I have had 
so many hints to stay away, from every quarter’’—he glances 
at his cousin—-‘‘and then they are such an odd lot, such an 
eccentric, mad lot, a man scarcely likes to be called an 
acquaintance of theirs.” 

“ Except while it pleases him,” Lady Sibella says, coldly. 

He laughs, but with one of his furtive glances reads her 
face instantly, and sees a strange shadow of pain upon it. 

“T thought you would be pleased to hear I had taken your 
counsel, and was less intimate with the Seabrights than I used 
to be.” 

**T am never pleased to hear of unkindness,” she answers. 

‘‘ Unkindness! ” he cries. ‘‘ Why, they nearly set their 
lively dogs—Boadicea’s dogs—on me when I called. And 
poor old Sandie Moyle begged me, with tears in his dismal 
eyes, not to come again.” 

Lady Sibella answers in her iciest tones, ‘‘ I know it is two 
months since you went to Morvah; but when has a day passed 
that you have not met Sybil Seabright ?” 

She flushes a sudden crimson, and her eyes meet his with 
the very look in them which Sybil’s wore to-day, when she said 
farewell. The likeness only makes him shiver, for he hates, 
he knows not why, in the one, what he loves in the other. 
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“Gentlemen cannot always help it, if young ladies meet 
them on the sands. For the last month”—and he shrugged 
his shoulders—“ I have really avoided these chance rencontres.” 

If he had seen his cousin’s look, he would not have said 
those words. She rises hastily and leaves the room. In a 
moment her white figure flits to and fro past the windows, as 
she paces the terrace in the light of the harvest moon. 

“Have you heard from your lawyer about those papers ?” 
Lady Darcliffe asks. - 

“Yes ; and what you say is true. That wild cousin has 
the better claim. Let us hope the Atlantic is rolling over him. 
He took to the sea, it seems, in youth. 


**¢Q thou, mine heir, what strange fish 
Hath made his meal on thee ?’ ”’ 


“T wonder you can feel in a jesting mood on this subject,” 
Lady Darcliffe says, peevishly. 

“TI don’t; I am immensely bored, on the contrary. If 
this old sea-monster resuscitates himself, I am ruined, and my 
hopes of a coronet are gone. Luckily, the lands are not with 
the earldom, and they are still within my reach.” He looks 
towards the window—the white figure passes, repasses, and 
flits away. 

“The ghost of this ‘ ancient mariner’ may never really 
rise, but the unpleasant thought of him has quelled my old 
rebellion. I know now my fate stands there!” He glances 
again at the window, and meets the face of old Dan Trevice, 
the wizard: a curious, lean, twisted face it is, full of an infinite 
cunning, and wearing a smile of power. 

“Now, what does this strange fish do here to-night?” 
asks Wilfrid, moodily. 

“That strange fish sells fish; he comes often, and brings 
shells, rare shells, to Sibella. Never mind him.” 

But Wilfrid’s eyes, from their drooped lids, still follow the 
wizard uneasily, as his patched figure, silvered, emblazoned, 
glorified by the moonlight, leans towards Lady Sibella, with 

fast-rashing talk on its moving lips. 
j “T earnestly hope that wild cousin may never rise again,” 
says Lady Darcliffe; and her hushed tone, the odd, scared 
look on her dull face, fixes her nephew’s eyes on her, as they 
turn from the moonlit terrace. 

“Nonsense ! his bones are coral by this time.” 
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“But I am glad his ghost has made you reasonable. 
Would it not be wise to make no more delay ? ” 

Her gaze turns significantly to the two figures standing in 
the shining light. They are so changed by the shower of 
silver glory falling from the sky, that Lady Sibella seems a 
spirit with white and awful face, and the wizard’s wrinkled 
visage has a fiendish light upon it, as he beats the shining air 
with hands that point his speech. 

“That ancient is talking treason, not shells,” Wilfrid says, 
uneasy again in tone and look. ‘Why do you let him come ? 
He fosters Sibella’s superstition sadly.” 

“Do answer me, Wilfrid. Will you speak to her to-night?” 

He shudders visibly ; a dark shadow creeps from chin to 
brow, till a scowling veil is over all his face; a great sigh 
comes from his curved lips. 

“ As well now as at any other time. Yes, I'll try to make 
her end allthis. Heavens! it is like facing death to think of it.” 

Lady Darcliffe’s plain dull face slowly gathers again a 
scared look, as she sits staring at him, all the yearning of her 
poor hungry heart rushing towards him in a stream of love 
he cannot feel. 

‘I hate your doing a thing you dislike so much. If the 
other girl had the Darcliffe lands . 

“‘ She would still be a Seabright,” he interposes, languidly. 
“ T can’t ally myself with curiosities escaped from a museum— 
objects lost from Noah’s Ark. Let them all 


‘ __—_——- suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange,’ 


before a Killigrew can think matrimonially of one among 
them.” 

Lady Darcliffe sighs wearily. ‘‘ You are so hard to under- 
stand, Wilfrid,” she says. 

He has gone to the window and opened it; the sound of 
the wizard’s voice streams in—pitched musically, in the old 
Cornish accent. 

- In the cave of Morvah, and I warn you again—her 
life is your life—her death your death. Do it, or die, which 
you will! Ifthe poor changeling——.” 

“Hush!” Lady Sibella says, touching his arm. “ My 
cousin is at the window.” 

She is so ghastly white and trembling, that Wilfrid wonders 
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at her as she stands; and his irritation, needing vent, bursts 
on old Dan Trevice. 

“You old imposter!” he cries. ‘ How dare you threaten 
Lady Sibella? Whai does all this crazy talk of yours 
mean ? ” 

“‘ Nothing—nothing,” Lady Sibella answers hastily. And, 
going down the rugged path towards the sea, she beckons to 
the old man to follow her. 

“ Nothing equals her weak, wild superstition: it’s a mad- 
ness in her,” Wilfrid says, in bitter contempt, to Lady Dar- 
cliffe. ‘This is her house, not mine, or I would have flung 
that old villain into the sea.” 

He comes back to the table, and drinks wine fast. 

Lady Darcliffe hears him, and her poor, dull brain is too 
puzzled to know whether she is glad or sorry—that at last he 


means to take Sibella unto wife. 
* Kk * * * * K 


Wilfrid Killigrew has sat an hour alone; he is flushed ; his 
hand shakes as he lifts his glass, his veins are hot, and yet 
there is a deadly chill upon him, which comes like a cold 


breath from the sea. The window is open still; the moonlight 
throws a ghost upon the wall, which sinks downward, creeping 
with white feet across the floor. A cloud or two rushing over 
the hurrying moon, brings it to his side—it seems the ghost of 
a dead girl—and he drinks on. 

A gust of icy air, a deadlier chill upon his flesh, a stealthy 
footstep, a clammy hand upon his shoulder—then he starts, and 
sees Sibella standing by the ghost. She is paler than he has 
ever seen any living woman. Her hair and hands are wet 
with sea-spray, her dress clings to her lithe form. He stares 
at her aghast, the wine is in his brain, he thinks he sees Sybil 
Seabright. 

“ Sybil!” he says, with dreamy tenderness; and, half 
turning his head, he rests his burning cheek against her cold 
hand, then looks up in her white face and smiles. But the 
smile changes instantly to a look of pain akin to horror, the 
sense of something dreadful sobers him. 

“ What is it, Sibella? ” he says, in a hushed voice. 

“ Only a truth, which I am come to tell you,” and her 
hand, like a shadow, flits away from his shoulder. ‘ You have 
treated me in a hard and careless way, all your life. Iam 
weary of being jested with? You are changed!” 
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““T? No, Sibella! In all the world there is no friend so 
dear——.” 

“Friend!”’ she laughs bitterly. “I am less than a 
shadow to you. A moment ago you called me Sybil.” 

“Forgive me—do try to forgive me,” he says, and his 
voice puts on its sweetest music. “The girl is like you, and 
—and——.” 

“You have loved and left her? ” 

One rapid glance at her face, sends a quiver through that 
sensitive frame of his; he remains silent, as if he scorned to 
defend himself; but, in truth, it is fear and caution which tie 
his silver tongue. 

“ Wilfrid, I have seen Sybil Seabright.”’ 

“Seen her?” 

““Yes.”’ <A little breath of silence; she heard his heart 
beat in it, she saw his face, black as a pool at midnight; she 
knew how he waited on her words, gasping to hear what she 
had heard. She turned away with her lips closed. 

** Well, what of Sybil Seabright ? ” he says, at last. 

With all his will and force, he could not keep the sulky 
rage from out his voice. 

“Why this—that 1am not like her. I have none of her 
meekness, her spiritless patience—there is other blood in me.” 

‘ She put her hand upon her side, and her eyes flashed on 
him with a gleam which never shone in Sybil’s. 

“1 can love and sail away,’’ she says, mockingly. ‘ Mr. 
Killigrew, I shall see you and speak to you no more.” 

He starts up too aghast for speech, words rise to his lips, 
and die there. He has borne to-day the loss of love, but this 
is something deeper: this is the loss of money ! 

The room is full of echoes and rushing sounds, coming in 
from the sea. He hears Sybil’s voice through all Sibella’s 
words. 

“ Good-bye,” she is saying; and her strange, blue-green 
eyes are fixed on him, like unfathomable stars. This is a good- 
bye which means ruin. His senses reel before the thought. 

“What are you saying?” he cries. “ Not see me—not 
speak to me! I could not bear it! We are cousins—we mus/ 
be friends.” 

“As you will,” she returns, and her hand, outstretched 
still in the moonlight, seems a ghostly hand—seems the very 
hand he had clasped in Morvah cave. ‘“‘ As you will, when we 
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meet we’ll speak, and when we part we'll smile. Good-bye, 
Mr. Killigrew.” 

His fury is so great that he can scarcely touch her hand, 
and it drops from his grasp like lifeless ice. 

“Do you think to forget me so easily, and be happy 
again ?”’ he asks, bitterly, as his wounded vanity runs through 
all his blood in flame. 

She turns on him with a smile, cold as ice; but with eyes 
that blaze, and lips that quiver. 

“T have no wish to forget you. I can remember you, and 
yet live. I have loved you willingly enough. I do not deny it. 
And I own, too, it is easier to give love than to take it back.” 

Could any woman with a woman’s heart ever give love in 
this scornful way? He feels as though an icicle spoke to him, 
as though cold waves were creeping to his heart ; nevertheless, 
he tries to plead warmly. 

“‘ Have I asked you to take it back? You ars quarrelling 
with me without cause. All the blame of this parting is yours.” 

“All?” she asks. And there is the strangest light in her 
mocking eyes. “ Be itso, then. Let all the fault be mine! 
Good-bye. Good-bye for ever, Wilfrid Killigrew.” 

There is no meekness in the way in which she bows to the 
blame he lays upon her; she takes it as an iceberg takes the 
fall of a snow-flake : it is too contemptible to fling away. He 
grows uneasy at his own blanielessness. 

‘‘[ know your romance, your superstition,” he says. “I 
ought to have told you from the first that I could not give you 
the sort of wild, mad love you dream of——~” 

He stops, abashed by the steadfast look of her cold, 
mournful eyes. 

“You gave me no love,” she says ; “‘ or, if it was love, it 
was more cruel than hate. Let us part.” 

His manner changes suddenly. He will beat against a 
wall of ice no more. 

“Then you wish me to leave Pendean at once, I pre- 
sume ?” 

“Yes,” she says, abruptly, as discourteous as he is 
' courteous. 

“Perhaps you are right. Shall you tell Lady Darcliffe we 
are parted ? ”” 

* Not, if you think best not. My heart is strong enough 


for its own sorrow and its own resolves.” 
8 
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‘So it seems. Well, I think silence best. And since we 
are to be still friends and cousins, there is so little to tell.” 

His own sarcasm half chokes him, for that “ little” means 
the loss of the Darcliffe lands. 

She makes no answer to his sneer. 

“Good-bye,” she says, once more. Then she turns away, 
steps out through the open window, and goes down the steep 
path to the glimmering sea, 

Down upon the sands, where the moonlight has made a 
silver bed, she flings herself, and weeps wildly to the moaning 
waves. Hertearsare notall forlostlove. Some dim suspicion, 
some faint haunting horror, which for years has stood upon the 
threshold of her soul, has come to-night shaped in dire reality. 

Sybil Seabright must be his wife, or die. She must yield 
her place to another ; she must save that pure young life, or 
die herself. And as she lies here by the moaning sea, weeping, 
a hard resolve is shaping itself in her sore and wounded heart. 
Honour, and duty, and fear speak to her spirit—perhaps fear 
has the loudest voice. 

In the grey dawn, amid mists and dew, and chiily lights, 
Wilfrid Killigrew rides away in anger, and meets the king’s 
mail—which, with three days’ whirr of dusty wheels, carries 
him and his dark thoughts to London. But his shadow rests 
at Castle Pendean, and beneath it a soul withers; his voice 
haunts the shores of Morvah, and amid its echoes, as in a blight, 
a sweet life perishes. 


CHAPTER X. 


Lapy SreeLia grows silent and dull. Her face wears a sad, 
scared look; her voice ceases to echo through the wide halls 
of Pendean in those odd snatches of song in which she used to 
revel; she refuses to see visitors, and her sole joy is to wander 
by the sea in loneliness. From these long rambles she returns 
with a touch of freshuess on her cheeks, a touch of vigour in 
her veins; but she soon droops again, and the sad, scared 
look creeps back to her wan face. 

All her life one strange eccentricity has possessed her—a 
rebellion against churches. As a child, church put her in a 
fury. As a girl, grown quieter, she bore it with dull, dead 
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looks of hatred; but she never joined in hymn or response ; 
and when once her own mistress, she laughed at church, and 
went to it no more. Now she goes again, and with eyes full 
of pain, and cheeks of ashen hue, she sits out the service in-a 
dull leaden way it was sad to see. 

Sybil Seabright is at church also—the only one of all her’ 
odd race whose face is ever seen beneath the holy roof. 

All through the service Lady Sibella scans Sybil’s face, and 
as week by week she watched it paling, changing, so did 
hers change also. 

Perhaps this new fancy for church, which some thought a 
sign of goodness in her, was only a desire to see Sybil’s face. 
She had, too, another fancy: whatever Sybil wore, she wore. 
At first folks stared, and wondered that the proud Lady 
Sibella Morven should don the very garb of one of “ those odd 
Seabright people ;” but after a while they got used to this 
strange freak, yet set it down to witchcraft. Often, too, in 
passing through the old churchyard, the people said, “ Let 
the lady pass ;”? and when a wan, pretty face had flitted by, 
they looked amazed, and asked, ‘‘ Was it she; or is it one of 
those strange girls from Morvah?” Thus sometimes they let 
Sibella pass, and scarce made way for her, thinking she was 
Sybil; while for Sybil they moved aside, and bent their 
heads in reverence, bringing a blush of pain to her pale cheeks. 

Meanwhile Mr. Ferris waited, and set law machines at work 
in London, whose forceps and springs stretched down to Morvah, 
and tore the flesh of his wild-eyed client. And he, bearing his 
pain, looked in the face of his brave daughter, andsparedherstill. 

Meanwhile Wilfrid Killigrew had his tortures likewise. 
Everything went wrong with him. ‘The wild cousin’s spectre 
flitted between him and his coronet. At last came rumours, 
the man himself would appear in the flesh. His present name 
and abode were a dead secret, but his true name was Lawrence 
Morven: he was heir direct to the old Lord of Darcliffe, and 
in all his noble pedigree there was but one flaw. 

This news Wilfrid writes to Lady Darcliffe in-words penned 
_ by a dying light, with the despair of emptied decanters on his 
brain ; and the poor dull lady weeps like a waterfall. “ Law- 
rence,” she says. ‘ Yes, I guessed it, when that girl glided 
by like Sibella’s ghost. It is only in people of the same blood 
such likenesses occur.” 

Then she unlocks her escritoire, and taking thence a packet, 
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reads intently, all her poor aching mind strained to understand 
these legal papers. There is a glad Jook on her dull, flushed, 
tired face when she rises and puts the packet back. 

“ He will yet have it all if I manage rightly,” she whispers. 
“Lands and title in right of his wife. Ah! Sibella, how 
thankful I am you said him nay. You, whom he hates. I 
will give him the girl he loves. 

Lady Darcliffe has no great love for her step-daughter; and 
a little smile of content illumines her fat face as she thinks of 
Sibella’s downfall. Then she goes to the shore and sits upon a 
rock in placidest patience, waiting for Estrild’s boat to dance 
home on the frothy waves. 

Alas! it is only Estrild now in these waning days, who 
sails away from morning to moonlight; only Estrild who sits 
on the low ridge of rocks, and sings sweetly to the still air, 
making her clear voice ring in the ears of lonely fishermen out 
in the bay, who listen and deem a mermaid is not a dream. 

Night steals softly on, the shadows vanish, then the moon 
comes out, a crescent in a pale sky; and the grey shiver on 
the sea changes to a silver veil, beneath which the happy 
billows dance and kiss. 

Breaking through the music of the sea, like a steady beating 
of time, come the thud and splash of oars, and here is Kstrild’s 
boat bursting into the moonlight, showering diamonds in her 
track, and scattering them from her prow. And the girl her- 
self, singing as she bends to her light oars, looks up at her tiny 
sail, which seems a lily’s leaf in the glitter of the moon, and 
lowers it into acrumpled shadow just asan inrushing wave brings 
her to Lady Darcliffe’s feet. Then that lady, like a patient 
porpoise, rises from out the sea—for the tide is nearly all around 
her—and beckons mysteriously as Estrild springs to land. 

“T am Lady Darcliffe,” she says, looking into her astonished 
eyes with fattest, graciousest smile. ‘I must speak to you 
about your sister and your father.” 

“ What of them?” Kstrild cries, half angrily. She is not 
frightened at the great lady. Her handsome face wears rather 
a wicked smile. 

“T know your secret,” Lady Darcliffe whispers. ‘‘ Your 
father is Lawrence Morven, and will be Lord Darcliffe.” 

And now Estrild starts, and puts a little breadth of moon- 
light between herself and the big lady. 

“Who told vou? Has Mr. Ferris betrayed us ?”’ 
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“Not he. I know his scheme; he wants to marry you and 
have the Darcliffe lands. Your father being direct heir of the 
elder branch, and Lady Sibella’s father having had no right, 
she must give up all to him.” 

Kstrild laughs a strange triumphant laugh. 

“Yes ; and that will be sad for Mr. Killigrew.” 

“Tf he took her,” Lady Darcliffe answers; ‘ but they are 
parted for ever.” 

“Ts that true?” and ashadow of thought falls on Estrild’s face. 

“Tt is true. ‘True also that he loves your sister.” 

“No!” Estrild bursts in, with indignant voice, “he has 
left her, and—and I think she is dying.” 

A breath of silence, into which there falls the soft rush back 
of a spent wave, then Lady Darcliffe speaks eagerly.”’ 

“ He loves her—loves her dearly, though he has left her. 
Your sister must forgive him, and—and be his wife.” 

“ How can she?” Hstrild says, coldly. 

“T will tell you. And if you love your sister, if you wish 
to save her life, you will listen to me. I know there is a 
strange entail in the elder Darcliffe line ; girls can inherit both 
title and estates—the elder girl, of course; but by consent 
both can be settled on the younger. New let the land and 
title be your sister’s, and in return I will take you into the 
London world, and with your beauty, your fresh, strange, rare 
beauty, I will promise you a marriage which shall dwindle the 
Darcliffe name into the value of a pebble in your eyes.” 

Estrild is scarcely tempted by this offer, scarcely, even, 
understands it. 

“Were I to do as you ask me, I should kill my sister. Mr. 
Ferris makes the same request.” 

“Mr. Ferris!” cries the lady, “so it is your sister he wants, 
not you ?” 

*©Yes; he loves her and he hates me; he knows I should 
kill him.” 

Lady Darcliffe’s dull eyes shrink and blink at this, and she 
goes on with a slight tremble in her voice, ‘Then has Mr. 
_ Ferris prepared this deed and brought it to your father ?” 

“ Yes, and it lies still on the table where he left it. But 
why should I answer your questions ? You are an enemy.” 

“T am your friend—your best: friend,” Lady Darcliffe 
cries. ‘I have more in my power than you dream of. You 
may safely trast me.” 
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Her quick panting words bring faith with them to Kstrild’s 
mind. She comes back upon her moon-lit path. 

“Tf you are speaking truly, tell me what it is you have in 
your power to do, to help my father.” 

J will tell you when you have signed that deed.” 

“T should be signing Sybil’s death-warrant,” Hstrild says, 
and turns away again. “ Mr. Ferris ee 

“Cast him out of your thoughts. J will put the coronet 
on your father’s brow, and Mr. Ferris shall be to him no more 
than a straw upon the water.” 

Estrild listens, her brow intent, her eyes dark with thought. 

“ Tf I believe that you can save my sister from this lawyer’s 
clutch, if I am willing to sign, to give her back her lover and 





her life, even then my father will not do it.” 


* Not if I put the earldom in his hand ?” 

“ Scarcely even then. It is a sad truth to tell, but he 
loves me and he has little love for Sybil. I doubt if he would 
care to have lands and title to give both to her. Thisis why 
he has kept Mr. Ferris at bay so long, trusting to chances to 
save himself and me.” 

Lady Darcliffe’s dull face grows white; her heavy mind 
feels likea thick pool, with a stone flung in to shake it. If the 
man himself is obstinate, her power is gone. 

“Nothing but my father being enraged with me— 
hating me for a time—would make him yield,’ HEstrild 
continues. 

The thick pool catches a gleam of light, the dull eyes of 
the listening lady brighten ; she has seized a thought. 

“And if for Sybil’s sake I dared to make him angry, I 
must dare it all alone. Sybil must not know; she is too 
generous ; she would not touch wealth of mine.” 

“Then the secret must be ours only,” Lady Darcliffe cries, 
and snatches at the girl’s hand, which is cold.as ice, and wet 
with sea-dew. ‘Tell me, is your sister much in your father’s 
confidence ?”’ 

“No,” Estrild says, sighing, ‘‘ her love for Wilfrid Killi- 
grew has shut her out from all his councils; except the bare 
fact that we hoped for wealth and honour, she knows nothing.” 

“* Not even that it is the Darcliffe titl—— ?” 

‘No faintest guess has touched her,” Estrild answers. “ I 
have spared her that sorrow. She would but grieve for Wilfrid 
Killigrew, not be glad for her father. Oh, Lady Darcliffe, she 
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is fading away into death and darkness, like that flickering 
line of light upon the sea.” 

Kstrild weeps in silent bitterness, and the large lady with 
her heavy mind settling down to its purpose, regards her 
complacently. 

“Come into the shadow of this rock,’ she says, “ where 
the moonlight will not fall upon us, and I will tell you how to 
turn this weeping into joy. We will have bridal robes for your 
sister: we will not talk of graves.” 

They stand together whispering, then their two figures 
make long shadows on the moonlit rocks, as all along the 
shore they go silently to the path among the crags, leading to 
the terraced castle. 

** ca x 2 * 


Lady Darcliffe puts the packet back in her escritoire. 

“When I know that Wilfrid’s wife will be your father’s 
heiress, I place this in your hands. You see I can make her 
laugh at Mr. Ferris. Here is the link which all the lawyer’s 
cunning could not gain. Will not your father forgive you 
when you bring him this ? ” 


Kstrild’s face is white and earnest. ‘I will do all you 
wish,” she says, in a voice sadly calm, “though my heart is 
heavy with a chill foreboding. How can I tell what will befall 
Sybil in the day of her anguish and horror, when she will 
think I have given her over to the mercy of a shark ?” 

“Can we dare give her a hint of our purpose ?” 

Estrild shakes her head. “No! Good-bye till—to- 
morrow.” 

On the terrace, light is quivering and flashing from uncur- 
tained- windows, and, pausing for a second’s space, Hstrild 
locks within, and sees a pale figure, with wan cheek leaning 
on her hand, and great eyes full of grief fixed on the shadow 
on the wall. 

“Tt is Sybil,” she says; and her heart beats against her 
side in wonder. 

“Hush! tread softly,’ Lady Darcliffe whispers; “it is 
Sibella. She has a mad fancy lately to wear the blue-grey 
gowns your sister loves.” 

On the low ridge of rocks, with the cold, glistening waves 
rolling at her feet, Sybil sits, and turns a wan face to her 
bright sister, as she comes hurrying on with her shadow on 
the sea. 
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« Sybil,” Estrild says—and her eyes are full of the strargest, 
I) | tenderest yearning—‘ you know I love you. Why is not my 
i love enough ?” 

Sybil is silent, but she puts her chilled arms around her 
i sister’s warm white neck, and leans her face down there, and 
1 weeps. 

“Sybil, you know he is a coward: his love is lighter than 
i the sea-foam sprinkling your cold cheek.” 

il Sybil shivers through all her frame. ‘But the sea is 
dear,” she says, “though it is treacherous, and to lie in its 
arms is death. Say, which would you choose—to bid farewell 
to the sea for ever, and never, never again behold its bright, 
beautiful, flashing face ; or would you stay with it and die?” 
f Estrild’s strange, blue-green eyes fill up with tears—tears 
i| in which the sea and the moonlight are both shining. ‘“ For 
Tt me to leave the sea would be to die. Would I not choose to 
die with it rather than without it?” 

Sybil lifts her head and tries to smile, but her lip quivers 
only. ‘It is the same with me,” she says. ‘‘ But I have had 
no choice. I die in a bare and barren land, without a drop of 
i, water to touch my lips. LEstrild, it is coming very fast: I 
think this is the last time you and I shall ever look out 
together upon the glory of the stars shining in the sea.” 

Kstrild looks up to that vast and solemn roof, which shows 
us Other worlds and shuts us down on this, and her lips move 
with a wicked prayer against Wilfrid Kalligrew. 

4 “No one will grieve for me but you,” the dying girl says, 

tenderly. ‘My father and mother have some uneasy grief 

between them on my account, and they do not love me much; 

a and Wilfrid ” But she cannot speak his name; her soft, 
\ low voice trembles, breaks, stops. 

Kstrild’s firm white hand is clenched and raised on high, 
the proud curves of her lips are full of grief and bitterness ; 
she kisses her sister’s face with sudden wildness. ‘“ Sybil, 
you are not strong enough to hear a secret, yet I must say one 
word.” And she whispers “ Hope” in a strong, soft noite, 
pressing her full lips down on the small white ear that listens. 
‘Let us go in,” she says, abruptly, as if afraid to trust herself 
longer, lest she should tell too much. 

The sisters rise. The sea has stolen all around them. A 
long strip of water lies between them and their pathway home: 
it is so dark and narrow, it looks like a new-dug grave, with- 
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out a speck of moonlight to show its depth. KHstrild takes 
her sister in her strong round arms, and carries her across this 
narrow, chilly strip of death, and sets her safely down on the 
silvered grass. 

“That is a good omen,” she says. ‘I have brought you 
safe to your home. Kiss me for it.” 

But Sybil’s lips are cold. She has swooned; and as she 
falls upon the sward, in the glitter of the wan moon, she 
seems a dead girl lying by her grave’s brink. 

Kstrild cries aloud for help, and Sandie Moyle comes to 
her limply, as is his wont, and, with pity in his dejected eyes, 
he lifts that poor, pale, light burden, and with grotesque ten- 
derness carries it home. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tue next morning there is a great cry at Morvah. The 
fairest, dearest daughter of the house is gone! She has fled, 
none know whither; only slander—that “worm of Nile”— 
has a quick and poisoned tongue—nay, a thousand tongues ; 
and these pursue her, and beat down her fair name in the dust. 

Did not Gabriel, the handsome young fisherman, always follow 
in the track of her boat ? How often have not the shadows of 
their sails fallen side by side in the glassy sea? And did he 
not catch the echo of her songs, and sing them with a tender 
tremble in his voice, when he was alone in his boat on the 
bay, in soft summer nights? And now where is he? Is not 
he, too, missing on this sad autumn day? And father and 
mother are weeping and wrangling over his absence in their 
cottage. 

Thus the slander hissed, and at Morvah terror and grief 
have given way to rage. ‘Towards evening Mr. Ferris gets a 
message from his wild-eyed client, desiring his presence. He 
comes; and then in anger, the more deadly for all his past 
love, Mr. Seabright declares he will make his “ changeling 
daughter,” as he calls her in contempt, his heiress. 

Mr. Ferris smiles, and teeth and eyes gleam like the flash 
of a sabre. 

“We must procure your elder daughter’s signature another 
day,” he says, unfolding the deed with caressing fingers. 
Then he stares, for here is Estrild’s name in a bold hand, duly 
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attested by two witnesses, and one of these is Gabriel Polwhele. 
“This must have been done before the sun was up,” the 
lawyer says. 

But he was talking to the deaf. The bereaved: father has 
a touch of craze upon his brain, and is gazing wild-eyed upon 
his darlinz’s name. Then, as rage and anguish blind him, he 
seizes a pen, and endows Sybil with all his lands. And the 
deed being done, repents, and falls into a chair, and, covering 
his eyes, sees Estrild, in all her brave beauty, forsaking him 
for a serf. 

“‘ May I not speak to your daughter?” Mr. Ferris is say- 
ing, graciously. 

“She is ill. It is such a shock—it is so dreadful,’ Mrs. 
Seabright answers, and weeps feebly. 

“Then we will leave it till to-morrow; and you will not 
wonder if I ask for the marriage soon? For your own sake 
—your own interest.” And he lays a son’s hand on the 
mother’s arm. 

“Soon!” cries the father, rising majestic in his wrath; 
“aye, to-morrow, if you will! Marry her, and take her from 
my sight. A man is cursed who has daughters ! ” 

The mother trembles, but dares not speak; the lover 
trembles also, and his voice is high and quavering. _ 

‘“To-morrow? No, but by the day after I could get a 
special license.” 

“ So be it, then,” Mr. Seabright answers. 

The lawyer follows him to the window, where he stands 
looking on a thick and troubled sea, and bends obsequiously, 
and whispers in his ear, *‘I hail you as Ear] Darcliffe. All my 
fortune now is at your command. After the wedding you 
must go to London. I will follow with my bride.” 

The lonely man, who has brooded over rank and wealth so 
long, turns his wild eyes on him gloomily. 

“ Arrange all as you will. If success comes, it comes too 
late for happiness. And there is that great flaw still.” 

‘“T shall stride over it,” the bridegroom interposes. Then 
he takes his leave condolingly, and rides down the long line 
of pines so elate, that the dirge in their branches marching 
with him does not touch his ear. At the gate he smiles at 
“‘ Boadicea’s dogs,” and in his gladness hits them with his 


riding-whip, and spurs away with a sharp laugh. 
* * Xk * * cr * 
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When Sybil woke that morning, there was a little flower in 
her hand—a forget-me-not—and even as she wondered who 
had closed her sleeping palm on this, the news came that she 
was sisterless. All that day she heard the thousand rumours 
in her grief, and believed no ill. When evening came, they 
told her in two days she must be wife to Mr. Ferris, and she 
listened without a word. Only a thought struck her like a 
serpent, and stung her to the heart. 

“ Kstrild could not but guess this when she forsook me. 
She has fled from her fate, and left it for me.” 

It was the sole wrong she ever did her brave, bright sister, 
the sole ungenerous thought she had; and when she rewem- 
bered the little flower put in her sleeping hand she wept for 
it. When night fell, and the winds slept, a sad, strong 
yearning came upon her to stand once more in Morvah cave, 
and look into the sea mirror there, which, when last she saw 
it, held a dear dark face. She went slowly, weakly, resting 
often on the rocks; and some say she never again went back 
to Morvah. 

A finger tapping on the window-pane, a long lean shadow 
on the wall, a wizard face pressed against the glass, and Lady 
Sibella with a spectre-haunted look in her troubled eyes, rises, 
and sees the moonlight falling on Dan T'revice. She sets the 
window wide, and they stand face to face—he on the gravel 
without, she on the carpet within. 

“ The hour is come,” he says. ‘ Estrild Seabright is away. 
She has fled from her home, and the changeling stands now 
with only one day between her and death.” 

The breath of his lips, like an evil spirit, fills her up with 
superstitious horror. She clings to the tall casement, her lips 
quiver, her eyes lose all thought and meaning. 

“‘ One day,” she whispers. 

“One day,” he returns. ‘On the day after she is to 
marry lawyer Ferris. She will not do it: she means to die.” 

His words make her stagger backwards, the high window 
swings against his face, he pushes it away with his lean hand, 
and steps within the stately room. 

“Shall I stand by and see her drown herself ?—the poor, 
broken-hearted maiden!” the wizard cries, raising his voice 
shrilly. ‘And I warn you that your kindred, the sea zs 

“ Hush!” Lady Sibella says, holding her white hand up 
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suddenly. ‘ There is no need for anger. I am resolved. Sit 
there while I write a letter.” 

She writes it with firm fingers; but there is a wild lustre 
in her eyes—a burning spot on either cheek ; and when she 
throws down the pen, she gazes round the room with a look 
as scared and sad as though her soul were lost. 

Her letter is a passionate entreaty to Wilfrid Killigrew to 
return to her. ‘‘ Come back,” she says, “else I die! Iam 
not the icy woman you thought me. I am all human now. 
Life, love, fortune—all I have is yours. Come to me, Wilfrid, 
come! lest death welcome you, and not I.—Sibella Morven.” 

This letter she orders a man to ride with, to meet the mail ; 
then she turns a face of stone towards the old wizard, and 
says— 

“Tam ready. Where shall I find her? ” 

“In Morvah cave.” 

““There!”? she cries; and sits down in sudden weakness, 
and leans her brow upon her hands. 

*‘ And what better place could there be?” the old wizard 
asks. ‘ Was it not there the changeling and the sea-born 
maiden first met? ‘There let them meet again for the last 
time.” - 

She does not say him nay. She goes to the window and 
strives to step across the sill; but a sharp pain at her heart 
holds her back, and, with a little cry, she kneels, and presses 
her cold lips against the unfeeling glass. Then, unfolding her 
shawl from her white face, she gazes upward with wild eyes at 
tower battlement and window, and hurries fast down the 
rugged path—the wizard following her. 

* ** * * * * X* 

Lady Darcliffe has been to Morvah on a secret expedition. 
Returning along the shore, late that night, she starts and 
shudders, as a gliding figure passes, whose face is shrouded in 
a pale grey shawl. 

“It is Sybil Seabright,” she says to herself. ‘She has 
made my veins turn cold to-night. She has the very swim- 
ming, swaying motion, in her walk that Sibella has.” 

When she reaches the rugged path leading to Pendean, she 
sees, high up, near the terrace, Sibella, and the old wizard close 
beside her. Then, not wishing to be seen, she lurks below 
in shadow, and waits till Dan Trevice tramps down again, and 
vanishes in the se1-mist along the sands. - 
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Coming in at last, panting from her walk, she hears Lady 
Sibella is in her room ; and, being in fear of her, through her 
treachery, she is glad not to look her in the face. 

In the morning she gets letters, which call her away 
instantly ; and she sends word to her step-daughter and asks 
for a leave-taking. But Lady Sibella’s new maid, the wizard’s 
granddaughter, comes to her and says: “ Her lady is so ill, 
will she excuse her from saying farewell ?”’ 

Lady Darcliffe heaves a great sigh of relief—a big ache is 
lifted from her dull mind; it isa boon indeed not to be obliged 
to give a Judas kiss to the girl whom she is stripping of lover 
and of lands. 

Her carriage rolls away on the London road, and Castle 
Pendean is left in solitude to its wan and woful lady. 

When the sun is low that day, the bridegroom rides to 
Morvah, and at the gate pauses, quite aghast. 

“What, gone !—Boadicea’s dogs—those ancient Britons 
dead! Iam sorry; they were so antique.’ Then, with lip 
uplifted, he rides on, and Wilfrid’s laugh is in all the trees, 
mocking musically. At the door, a fisherwoman stands, a 
letter in her hand, her eyes upraised peering at the windows. 

“They be all gone, sir,” she says, turning on the be- 
wildered lawyer. ‘ Thic whisht lot be gone! I had a letter 
from my Gabriel, to-day, and I came to tell ’em he has seen 
naught of their fly-away daughter. Not that he denies his 
heart is sore set on her. ‘ But she is like a mermaid to me,’ 
he says, ‘ only a beautiful face anda voice!’ So he is gone 
to sea to forget her, sir; and I shall see my boy no more.” 

Her words and; tears are wasted. Lawyer Ferris, with a 
face of parchment, has dashed a window open and sprung into 
the hall. 

The house is empty ! 

The bridegroom rides away like a white flame of fire, 
sitting on the wind. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tunes get known in an odd way; they float somehow in the 
air, for in a day or two people tell each other that those strange 
Seabrights sailed away from Morvah in the early dawn. A 
fisherman had watched their boat, till he lost it somewhere 
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betwixt the sun and moon among the mists. That “ whisht 
body,” Sandie Moyle, has not vanished with them; he is at 
Castle Pendean ; Lady Sibella has taken him for pity. 

Of her, too, the people talk softly. Sickness has so 
changed her. She is gentle, human, and simple now as a 
child; and she is going fast away from this weary world. At 
first, when she was left alone at great Pendean, her eyes were 
full of scare and sorrow, and she asked continually for letters. 
But when, week after week, none came, she grew patient and 
silent, only she faded faster for it, and could go no more to the 
church she had so lately learned to love. 

One day, having Sandie Moyle with her, she chose her 
grave. The churchyard was close upon the shore, and at all 
times one might throw a stone into the waves, from any little 
grassy mound there ; but at high tides, the sea lapped against 
the wall, making sweet solemn music at prayer-time. She 
chose a spot on which the sea-spray fell always when the wind 
was fresh. And the sun shone there too; and little lowly 
flowers grew among the high grass. 

‘J will lie there,” she said. “I shall not be so lonely as 
at’ Pendean, nor so forsaken.” 

Then she looked out over the wild sea, grey in the Novem- 
ber sun, and her lips quivered. Poor Sandie cried like a little 
child, and promised to be her bearer, and followed her home, 
wiping tears from his dejected eyes often as he went. 

At last the letter came for which she had wearied so long. 
It had an outlandish name upon its cover, and had travelled 
mach. 

“Your kind recall came too late,” the letter said. ‘I am 
engaged to marry Lady Sybil Morven, the new Lord Darcliffe’s 
heiress.” 

She sat a long while, the letter in her pale hand, her eyes 
fixed and dreamy ; then she shed a tear or two quietly, and 
said to Sandie— 

“He always loved her best. And I am going away so 
soon. It is better as it is.” 

But, somehow, after this letter came, she could not bear 
the sight of the old wizard. And he, with asolemn look upon 
his hard, curiously-twisted face, whispered, at times, to Sandie 
Moyle ; but brought his shadow never more to her lone walks. 

It was a time of high tides and rough seas, when one night 
the servants missed her. They searched upon the terrace, 
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down the rugged path, and low upon the shore ; but the waves 
were boisterous, and all along the beach they foamed and 
dashed high against the cliffs. The searchers had white faces 
when they turned back. 

Each slow hour of that sad night crept on like death’s 
foot-fall, as they waited for the tide to flow to its highest, 
then ebb, and rush back upon its own waves in fury. So the 
pale sun was on the frothy sea, when they began their search 
again—wild-eyed and eager. 

Sandie Moyle and the old wrinkled wizard lead the way ; 
and dash through many a tumbling wave, as, spray-blinded, 
they go on to Morvah. There is a line of foam across the 
cave; and as they pass it, with set lips, they see Lady Sibella 
lying on the wet sands—dead. Whether the waves had taken 
her life away with roughness, or she had died in sleep softly, 
they cannot tell. Perhaps the high, unwonted tide had over- 
taken her, ere she was aware, and blocked her path at the 
cave’s mouth, with inrushing death. So she had lain down 
to sleep. And some good angel finding her, cheated the 
waves’ cold arms of their prey, and bore her safely into an 
everlasting haven, where storms shall touch her never more. 

One small, wasted hand, lies in that little mirror— 
roughened now—haunted still by a dark face; the other is 
fast closed over her cruel lover’s letter. In it, they find a 
dead forget-me-not. 

Sandie Moyle wrings his hands, and weeps; even the 
wizard dashes away a tear. 

They carry her to her lonely castle with tender arms. And 
the little lines of gold, which the sinking waves have caught 
from the sun, float in, and shine along their path, and touch 
her fair hair with gleams of glory. 

They send a mounted messenger to Lady Darcliffe, who is 
lying ill, soured, and angry, at her London house, and cannot 
come to Pendean. 

So Lady Sibella is buried without a mourner, except Sandie 
Moyle, who plants forget-me-nots around her grave, then bids 
farewell to all. And living face in Cornwall never looks on 
his face again. 

One day, there comes to this lone grave, Lawyer Ferris, 
just returned from some long journey, and with an odd, chilled 
look upon his face, he gazes on it, plucks a flower, and goes 
his way. 
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People hear that the money he has lent the Seabrights is 
all paid back; but he himself has broken off his intended 
marriage with their daughter. He never tells his reason ; but 
that odd, chilled look upon his face grows greyer if ever Sybil’s 
name is spoken in his presence. 

People hear also there is a new Lord Darcliffe, who will 
never live at Castle Pendean. 

** * * * * * * 

Mr. Seabright was hard to deal with; and Lady Darcliffe 
chafed and fretted. He refused the marriage with her 
nephew. His daughter was pledged to Mr. Ferris, and he 
would keep his word, he said. And he would not let her see 
Sybil, or write to her of Wilfrid. Neither would he pardon 
Estrild’s generous flight, nor let her speak to mother or to 
sister. So she stayed at Lady Darcliffe’s dreary house in 
London, and saw her father only once, when she put that 
packet in his hand, for which, for Sybil’s sake, she had paid so 
dear. Then she pleaded with tears for Sybil’s happiness, and 
her father answered strangely— _ 

“ Your sister is willing that Mr. Ferris himself shall say 
yea or nay—so let her be. No one shall speak of Wilfrid to 
her yet. And you shall not see her, or write to her, till I 
choose.” 

And Estrild saw he was happier than of old; and she 
caught a glimpse of her mother’s face, and saw that happier 
too; and though it was hard not to kiss her sister—hard not 
to be forgiven, she went away content. 

So the long, slow weeks crept on, and the sisters lived 
sadly—in separation and loneliness, neither knowing how the 
other grieved. 

Long ago, Lady Darcliffe had written secretly to Wilfrid, 
and promised him he should marry the new lady heiress. So 
she was glad when Mr. Ferris found his wild-eyed client, 
and saw his bride and shrank from her, and departed with ice 
in all his blood. Then her father yielded to Lady Darcliffe’s 
treaty ; and, for the first time, told Sybil of it. The girl grew 
snow-white, and, raising her hand on high, she swore Wilfrid 
was betrothed to Lady Sibella, and while she lived, she would 
never be his bride. Father and mother beat against her 
adamantine will, in vain—then, in despair, sent for Lady 
Darcliffe. That dull lady, coming in the evening, saw Sybil 
in satin and pearls, and wondered at her beauty, but felt’ a 
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shiver in her veins, and came home with strange thoughis, 
and a ghastly fear, like a touch of ice upon her heart. 

Then came the mounted messenger, hurrying with news 
of that lonely lady’s death; and Estrild felt a strange pang, 
and heard, with amaze, that Sandie was her friend, and would 
be her bearer, when the earth was piled on her young face. 

When the story of her death reached Sybil, she fell into a 
swoon or trance ; and waking from it, after many pale hours, 
said, with white lips, ‘Send for your brave bridegroom. I 
will take him now. My cousin is—where I shall never be— 
in heaven.” 

2 XK ** * * ** * 

Wilfrid Killigrew hastens to Lady Darcliffe’s, hoping to 
hear the story of his wild cousin’s suit, and success, and his 
offer to him of his heiress’ hand in marriage. But that heavy 
lady, hearing of his coming, has got four horses to carry her 
cowardice from the field. 

“ Let him judge for himself,” she says, and flies in a great 
scare. 

So Wilfrid goes on to Morveth Keep, with his mind a blank. 
And as his horses’ hoofs beat out every step of that long 
northern road, visions rise and fall before his weary eyes. 
The sea of Morvah flashing in the sun, the sisters’ boat and 
Sybil’s face, are with him in his dreams, and he wakes to the 
mocking music of Sibella’s song— 


“The sea-born maiden sails and sings, 
‘Good-bye, sweetheart, for ever !’” 


Poor Sibella! she was chilly, strange, repelling; but he is 
sorry she is dead. And Sybil, where is she? Ah, me! it 
was a mad, foolish, happy time! So he gives his love just a 
breath or two of pity, then sleeps again; and the sea flashes 
back, and the shadow of Morvah cave falls on his dreaming eyes. 

The short day has closed, when he reaches Morveth ; but 
the moon is high, and at the gate, in her wan light, stand two 
weariest, pitifullest creatures, whose mournful eyes fill his 
with amaze and fear. Then the truth rushes in on him— 
“* Boadicea’s dogs!” he cries, and tries to laugh; but he feels 
sick and strange, and curses his dull aunt aloud. 

“So the Lady Sybil Morven I have wondered at, is Sybil 
Seabright ! ”’ and he drinks from his brandy-flask, then springs 


from the carriage, and bids the man drive on without him. 
9 
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He knows every crag and scaur on this wild Morveth, and so 
dashes down a steep descent, leading to the sea. The north- 
west wind is fresh, and he hears the roar of the breakers long 
ere he reaches the giant boulders on the shore. If he can 
only see Sybil first, all will be well. On such a night as this, 
when the sea is full of glory, he is sure to find her on the 
strand. 

A sudden turn, and the roll of the Northern ocean sweeps 
before him. The waves rush in like armies; they smoke like 
the rage of battle, they retreat, like hosts confused, with a 
noise of war anda shaking of banners; then they fling their 
white riders down again upon the plain—and the earth 
trembles ! 

A headlong step or two, and Wilfrid stands in the midst 
of the harly-burly, with spray upon his lips, and the wind’s 
teeth in his face. The twilight is dim, the roar deafening, the 
) waves devour the rocks as a prey, they curl around the boulders 
Ad with wreathing arms, they lap them with insidious lips—and 
i lo! the flood has covered them, and the foam bubbles up like 
a dying breath. 

Excited by the tumult, fevered by his thoughts, the lover 
hurries on, and stumbles over a rock. A great seal, lying 
there, looks up at him, with the very face of Sandie Moyle! 
then it rolls off into the sea with a human cry, like the sob of 
aman in sorrow. Wilfrid is down among the slime of weeds, 
and the limp hand or paw of the creature touches him in 
passing, with a chill like death. When he rises, his face is 
white, and his teeth are set upen his lips. 

An instant more, and he comes upon the figure he is seek- 
ing. She is seated on a rock—one of a long ridge, running 
like a jagged point into the sea. The tide has not touched 
this yet, and her lover passes round it, and sees her face. He 
stands still, and his heart leaps and flutters; his breath comes 
quick. Her steadfast eyes are on him—dividing flesh and 
marrow. 

“My God!” he whispers. ‘“Itcannot be! she is dead and 
buried. Who is it ?” he cries aloud, in a sharp voice. 

*‘Tt is I, Sybil Seabright,” the girl answers, in a voice 
sweeter than human, sweet as a syren’s. ‘Climb the rock 
and sit beside me. I have waited long for you.” 

It is Sybil’s voice, Sybil’s face, but she has the eyes of his 
cousin Sibella, lying in her grave by the Cornish sea. Yet he 
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draws near, he takes the hand outstretched to him, and feels a 
shiver at his heart. She puts her arms around him, and kisses 


cheek and eyes. 

“My love! my love!” she whispers; “we will part no 
more.” 

Her winding arms chill his veins ; yet a dreadful fascination 
chains him, and he gives back kiss for kiss. ‘‘ Sybil, my 
Sybil, you love me still ?” he says, wonderingly. 

“Ah! yes, dearly,” and she presses cold lips upon his 
brow. ‘And you loved me dearly once. You loved and 
forsook me.” 

His heart has a band of iron on it. “ Let me go,” he says 
quiveringly. 

“Hush! Youcannot go. Your cousin is dead; my sweet 
earth-sister, whose love was my love, whose life was my life, 
whose death must be mine, too. She died for love, I die for 
sorrow, and [ take her lover with me.” 

“Sybil!” he cries passionately, “grief has turned your 
brain.” 

“No, my brow is cold,” and she presses his hand against 
her forehead of marble; “ my heart is hot. Tell me how you 
loved me at Morvah; kiss me as you kissed me in Morvah cave.” 

He bends towards her in doubt and fear; he strives to 
whisper as he whispered in the sound of the summer sea; he 
strives to ki8s as he kissed in the summer sun; but a cold dew 
is on his forehead, and his lips are chill. 

“You are not Sybil,” he cries, breaking suddenly through 
the spell that holds him. 

“T am Sybil Seabright—Lady Sybil Morven now. Does 
the moon blind you? Cannot you see my face?” 

He gazes at her with strained eyes. ‘‘ And Sibella—Sibella 
is dead,” he says mournfully. It seems to him now it was 
Sibella he loved—the dead girl who is gone from him for ever. 

‘Yes, dead. She sleeps by the sea ; the waves rock her 
softly ; the winds sing her lullaby. I gave my love-to her, I gave 
my life, bat you were cruel, and she fell in love with death.” 





“The earth-born maiden weeps and sighs! 
Love is false in lips and eyes. 
Love forgets us ever. 
Death is pleasant, death is sweet ; 
In the grave my love I'll meet; 
Death forgets us never.” 
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This little snatch of song is breathed from her lips in music 
that thrilled his heart. Her voice shakes; she stcpped. Her 
tears fall suddenly. 

“No requiem will be sung for me; no holy words will be 
said on my bier; no flowers be strewn on my corse. She had 
all the love—my changeling sister. I stole her place while 
she slept. So she has my sister’s heart and my lover’s; she 
has my life, my death, and my grave.” 

“Sybil, Sybil, your wits wander. If you can pardon the 
past, here is my hand, here is my heart; take both. And let 
us forgive each other, and be at peace.” 

“You have killed my sonl,” she answers; ‘I cannot 
forgive you. Theseais onus. Let us love and die.” 

The chains of his dream dropdown. He starts up in horror. 
The high rock on which they sit is an island, and their way is 
cut off from the shore! Right and left the billows thunder, 
and the tide rolls on. | 

With one despairing look he sees the lights of Morveth 
Keep, and the cliffs where he had played a boy, and a wave of 
thought, filled up with all his life, rolls in upon his soul. He 
gazes up to the forgotten heavens, then bows his head upon 
his hands in darkness. 

“You played with me for your life, and lost it,” says a 
sweet voice, as if floating far away. ‘‘ Yet,” she adds, most 
mournfully, ‘ for my soul’s sake, I would have saved you and 
her. But falsehood, and greed, and vanity held you to the 
last. And the sea is come for me, and you must die.” 

Right and left the billows thundered, and the tide rolled on. 

x * # * ** * * 

The empty carriage drove to the door, and the host and 
hostess waited long for the guest who never came. Far into 
the night the searchers’ feet traversed the sea’s edge, seeking 
the bride and bridegroom; far into the night voices shrieked 
his name and Sybil’s to the wild winds. When morning broke, 
his corse was found between two rocks, but her face was never 
seen more, living or dead. 

Pardon is born of sorrow. LEstrild was recalled to her 
home, but she was never again so bright, so full of song, as in 
the old days when she and Sybil were poor and slighted at 
sunny Morvah. Something was on her heart. It was only a 
word and a dead flower; but they took the colour from her 
cheek and the light from her eyes. 
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She never married; and it was not, as some said, because 
she remembered a sun-tinted face, and a sail, whose shadow 
fell so oft beside her own in a summer sea. She never thought 
of that sad lowly worship, but she remembered the low ridge 
of rocks at Morvah, and the songs dear in childhood. 

When grief was wasted, and many pale years had passed, 
she found at Morveth a legend in Lady Sibella’s hand. It 
was a strange, wild story of a mermaid—the Morverch, or 
sea-daughter, who was said to be the foundress of her line— 
who once in a hundred years came back as a maiden in the 
house of the elder branch. But if this branch was poor, then 
her kindred of the sea, being proud, strove to change her with 
an earth-born maiden of her house who held a higher place. 
‘his they had power to do, if only for a moment’s space the 
children were together beneath sea-water. ‘Then the change- 
ling wore the other's likeness, lived her life, and died her 
death. If she was happy in her love, and lived in peace, and 
died in honour, the sea-maiden would have the same fate, and 
gain a soul, and pass through death to Eden. But never yet 
had she attained to this, for these two always crossed each 
other’s paths, and the earth-born maiden died in sorrow. 
Then the sea-daughter was claimed by the waves, and the 
billows of a century rolled above her before she could come to 
the earth again. She always had a strange yearning love for 
her earthly prototype, and revenged her if she were wronged, 
partly for love, and partly for her own bitterness, in again 
being disappointed of life and death. Often she strove, by 
self-sacrifice, to purchase the changeling’s peace, but ever some 
adverse fate stepped in and marred her efforts. 

This little story was written mournfully, with a lurking 
fear in every line, and at the end some words suggestive of a 
strange doubt. 

“J am a daughter of the younger branch of Morven, yet at 
times I have dim memories of some other home. These 
haunt my brain with a sort of madness—a superstitious horror 
I cannot quell. I will go to Castle Pendean, and see again 
this girl, who when a chila pe 

But here her pen stayed, as if it feared to tell her thoughts, 

X* ** ** ** * x * 

It is said in Cornwall, that when old Dan Trevice ley down 
to die, he raved, and his simple neighbours fled from his 
death-bed in fear, Long afterwards they talked of his wild 
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words, and the terrors of his last: hours. A paper, torn and 
soiled, was found in an old book of charms and dreams, which 
he always carried with him. The simple folk took it for a spell, 
but it was written in his wife’s hand; she was upper servant 
many years at Castle Pendean, and she died of a long, pining 
sickness ; and it read thus, many words being worn away :— 

“ My lord and lady were in France....in Morvah cave 
... Lady Sibella played. . . that strange child, Sybil Sea... 
bathed in the pool...a sudden wave ..... bella seemed 
dead—drowned .... terror. I dressed the other . . . Sibella’s 
garments ... the likeness deceived.... none noticed.... 
change . . . thought her drowned, but .. . Sandie Moyle found 

. sleeping in Morvah cave .... changeling the true 
Lady .... afraid all my life ... confess .... presence of 
death . . . set my name Sabrina T'revice.” 

This strange document the wizard may have shown to Lady 
Sibella, and thus have gained a hold on her superstition and 
her terror. Or supposing it a true confession, compunction on 
his part may have led him to urge that unhappy lady to take her 
own lowly place again, and yield to the changeling her castle 
and her lover. 

But a wrong once done can never be made a right. So his 
scheme failed, and Sybil died. Some say the wizard was seen 
at Morvah on the day the Seabrights left it, and he kept his 
word at last to his dead wife, and unburthened his wicked old 
heart to them, and made them glad to welcome their own child 
back. Perhaps, too, he counselled them to keep Estrild away, 
lest her heart in grief should keep steadfast to the sister she 
loved. But all this is only surmise; none knew the truth. 
Two things alone are certain: a goodly sum came yearly to 
the poor of Pendean, sent for Lady Sibella’s sake, and the pale 
blue garland round her grave was tended carefully. When 
the forget-me-nots withered, and the grass grew rank and 
high, people knew that Hstrild, Countess Darcliffe, was gone 
to her rest in heaven. 


END OF “‘A SEA CHANGELING.” 





Spiritualism in England. 


BY NATHANIEL A. HARNESS. 


—_-++>— 


For the first time in its history, Spiritualism has found, in the 
person of Mr. Alfred Wallace, an exponent and apologisi who 
writes soberly and intelligibly, as it becomes a man of science, 
a scholar, and a gentleman. Hitherto the inquiring public 
has not been so treated, and the advocacy of Spiritualism has 
been clothed in a declamatory rant imported direct from the 
lecture rooms of the United States, or shrouded in an obscure 
and feeble mysticism, or couched in a tone most unassailable of 
all—that of a wild and complacent dogmatism, which professes 
to pity the ignorant unbelief of the sceptical, but does not 
condescend to reason with it. 

Mr. Wallace isa trained writer, as well as a trained thinker. 
He is a man of science who perfectly knows what scientific 
method is, but his two long papers on Modern Spiritualism, 
in the “‘ Fortnightly Review,” are very far indeed from being 
reasoned out to the satisfaction of scientific men. They have 
the almost necessary heaviness of such reasoning, and yet their 
obvious purpose is to captivate and convince the unlearned. 
This is not fair; Mr. Wallace should have written entirely for 
plain men, or he should have written entirely for philosophers. 
When a plain man begins to make sure that he is seeing a 
fallacy in Mr. Wallace’s argument, the writer gravely shuffles 
his cards, as it wero, and “ forces ”’ a bit of scientific phraseology 
upon his reader, which puzzles and confuses him. It is this 
which makes these two remarkable papers difficult to refute. 
It is impossible to go into all his arguments without imitating 
Mr. Wallace’s own lengthiness and his perhaps intentional 
dulness, and this no editor would tolerate; therefore his papers 
have been noticed, but never answered. Had he written shortly, 
and in a popular manner—no living author can do so more 
skilfully if he pleases,—Mr. Wallace would have been confuted 
in a dozen leading articles. Had he elected to treat his subject 
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in a purely scientific spirit, he would have found among our 
Huxleys and Tyndalls a dozen pens to assail and overthrow 
him: but he has, prudently perhaps, steered a middle course ; 
he is neither one thing nor the other; the critics “‘ know not 
where to have him.” 

Yet let Mr. Wallace only consider calmly what it is that 
he is attempting. If he is in the right, and Spiritualism is a 
true thing, he is doing no less than asking a nation of professed 
Christians to change their religion, and he is trying to persuade 
some thirty millions of human beings to believe in an order of 
nature more monstrous and startling by many degrees than 
any cosmogony ever propounded in historical times. ‘This 
from his own point of view: from that of the public at large, 
he is simply proposing to a whole people, sane and rational as 
people go, to take absolute leave of their senses. A man needs 
to be diffident in carrying out such a proposal. If he succeeds, 
he will give us such a fail as no civilized nation ever yet had; 
if he fails, he will get such a fall himself as no less rash a man 
ever deserved. 

Personally the present writer would have had no reason to 
enter the lists, except as a unit of the general public, had it 
not been that Mr. Wallace, in his “ Modern Spiritualism ” 
papers, had gone out of his way, or perhaps had cleared his 
way, by attacking a former article in the New QUARTERLY 
Magazine, of which the present writer is the author. 

Mr. Wallace had begun his papers by attempting to 
disparage what he calls ‘the more prominent articles in which 
the phenomena and pretensions of Spiritualism have been 
recently discussed.” 

First in order of date, among the articles quoted, is an 
anti-Spiritualistic paper in the ‘‘ Quarterly Review.” ‘This 
excellent essay, written by one of the most eminent of modern 
physiologists, successfully met the spiritualists on their own 
ground, and contended that, even in cases of manifestations 
where there was no foul play, the spiritualistic communications 
were purely “subjective,” and that the phenomena by which 
they were expressed were caused, unconsciously or otherwise, 
by the individuals who produced them. The article was, 
however, written five years ago, and since then the spiritualistic 
movement has undergone a great development. Manifestations 
of a very startling kind have been announced on what is 
asserted to be good evidence, and it is contended. that the less 
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important phenomena only (which spiritualists hardly quote as 
convincing) were dealt with by this article. 

Mr. Wallace then notices an attack on Spiritualism in the 
“ Fortnightly Review.” In the beginning of the present year, 
Lord Amberley contributed to the ‘‘ Fortnightly” a narrative of 
his experience of no less than five different spiritualistic séances, 
and from what he saw, his conclusions were simply that “ the 
spiritualistic mind falls a victim to the most patent frauds.” 
Lord Amberley, in attending these séances, did perhaps a rash 
thing, seeing that by putting an observer into a dark room, 
forbidding movement, and doing that which is equivalent to 
binding his hands and feet, the spiritualists suppress the two of 
a man’s senses most capable of detecting fraud. A maa is 
certainly over bold who gives them such a chance of taking his 
judgment captive ; but the greater the risk the more damaging 
the conclusion, if it goes against spiritualistic pretensions. A 
man needs to have a quick observation, and a very sound judg- 
ment, to pass scatheless through such an ordeal, and that Lord 
Amberley did possess these qualities, and that his paper is 
damaging in the eyes of spiritualists themselves, is sufficiently 
proved by Mr. Wallace’s criticism. ‘The writer should have 
persevered, he says; five séances are too little—his judgment 
is premature. 

That which concerns my own article I quote verbatim from 
Mr. Wallace :—*“ In October last, the New QuarrEerty MAGAzIng, 
in its opening number, had an article entitled ‘ A Spiritualistic 
Séance;’ but which proved to be an account of certain 
ingenious contrivances by which certain of the phenomena 
usual at séances were imitated, and both spiritualists and 
sceptics deceived and confounded. ‘This appears at first sight 
to be an exposure of Spiritualism, but it is really very favourable 
to its pretensions ; for it goes on the assumption that the 
marvellous phenomena witnessed do really occur, but are 
produced by various mechanical contrivances. In this case the 
rooms above, below, and at the side of that in which the séance 
was held, had to be prepared with specially constructed machi- 
nery, with assistants to work it. ‘The apparatus as described 
would cost at least £100, and would then only serve to produce 
a few fixed phenomena, such as happen frequently in private 
houses, and at the lodgings of mediums who have not exclusive 
possession of any of the adjoining rooms, or the meaas of 
obtaining expensive machinery and hired assistants. The 
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article bear internal evidence of being altogether a fictitious 
narrative ; but it helps to demonstrate, if any demonstration 
is required, that the phenomena which occur under such protean 
forms and varied conditions, and in private houses quite as 
often as at the apartments of the mediums, are in no way 
produced by machinery.” 

I can compress my critique upon this paragraph into a few 
lines :— 

1. The narrative is not fictitious; the séance as it was 
described actually took place. 

2. The cost of the apparatus was not £100, nor the third 
part of £100.* 

3. There is no assumption in my article that the phenomena 
which happened in my house do really occur in spiritualistic 
circles ; but, on the contrary, a distinct declaration that the 
mediums are incapable of producing manifestations which my 
friends and I produced artificially. 

4, I emphatically deny, not only that what happened 
“happens frequently in private houses,” but also that such a 
group of manifestations were ever yet recorded upon good 
authority. 

Mr. Wallace fails (quite unconsciously, of course) to per- 
ceive the gist of the argument founded upon the innocent 
deceptions described by me. It is this—if sceptics can be 
deceived by tricks performed by a mere tyro and amateur, 
how easy it must be for men who are (as I assume) professed 
and practised tricksters, to take in persons who are half 
persuaded already, by hearsay evidence, or an over-credulous 
habit of mind. Even if I had not stated the argument, as | 
did, in so many words, it argues a foregone conclusion of a 
most Jamentable sort to have missed the simple lesson taught 
by my narrative. 

For a professed savant Mr. Wallace’s method is, indeed, 
curiously the reverse of rigorous. The narrative, he argues, is 
fictitious, and therefore, of course, of rio effect, and yet “it is 
really very favourable to the pretensions’ of Spiritualism. 
How can it possibly be both one and the other ? 


* A person, who I presume is not a spiritualist, has offered me by letter £200 
for the secret of producing the apparition described in the article, and as my 
correspondent is in a social position which forbids any suspicion of bad faith or 
improper motive, the sam of £200 can only be taken to represent the measure of 
one person’s anxiety to play off an innocent hoax upon his friends. 
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When a man brings forward some new theory or some 
discovery in science, he claims, unconsciously to himself per- 
haps, some allowances from critics and from the public. We 
do not ask about his antecedents ; we do not inquire too closely 
what sort of man he is, how esteemed in the matter of credu- 
lity, if he be eccentric in daily life, if he be over-enthusiastic 
on some subjects, or palpably wrong or one-sided on others. 
We take his theory on its own merits, and if his observation, 
or his logic, or his science be in fault, we are still thankful for 
his attempt to make the world wiser, and let him down, if need 
be, patiently and easily ; but we cannot be so forbearing when 
a man sets to work to bring the whole nation down to the level 
of what are called spiritualistic circles. When a man comes 
forward with such a purpose, we cannot afford to trifle with 
him, and if he will not face scientific inquiry, nor yet submit 
to the plain judgments of plain men, then we have no alterna- 
tive but to ask who is he that preaches this new evangel, and 
in the interests of common-sense it is fortunate that the 
answer should be, The apostle of what is, in point of fact, a 
new religion and a new theory of the universe, is a man whose 
credulity would have been phenomenal in the Spain of Philip 
the Second; who believes firmly, by his own admission, in 
almost everything that thoughtful men have found most hard of 
acceptance ; and yet who utterly rejects the old orthodoxies,— 
who rejects Christianity, and firmly believes in the oracles of 
ancient Greece and Rome; who believes in the demon of 
Socrates, and that this attendant spirit of the philosopher 
** forewarned him truly of dangers;” who accepts the medizyal 
and even the modern Roman Catholic miracles, which have 
done so much to shake the beliefs of educated Catholics, as 
“intelligible facts ;” who, on the ground that mediumistic 
power is more frequent and more energetic in mountainous dis- 
tricts, is quite willing to ascribe “ objective reality” to second 
sight, once believed in and long since an exploded superstition 
in the Highlands of Scotland. If a mischievous schoolboy 
sets the wire of a battery in connection with the bells of a 
house, and frightens the household by nightly peals, “ trick 
is absolutely the most incredible of all explanations,” says the 
naive Mr. Wallace, and he adds gravely, ‘‘ Spiritualism fur- 
nishes the explanation.” Mr. Wallace is not disposed to hold 
with the modern vulgar in the disbelief in witches and witch- 
craft. There was something in it. “ Spiritualism,” we learn, 
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“‘sives a rational explanation of witchcraft. The spiritualist 
is able to detect hundreds of curious and minute coincidences 
with pheonomena he has himself witnessed.” 

There is a breadth and an exuberance of belief in certain 
directions in Mr. Wallace which is, indeed, refreshing in an 
age often described as one of scepticism. With him the once 
celebrated Davenport Brothers (of knot-tying notoriety) are 
not what the world took them for. “It will be well,” he 
says, “‘ for those who sneer at these much-abused young men 
to take note” that a certain lecturer on Spiritualism (a former 
coadjutor of the demagogue Bradlaugh) has honoured these 
gentlemen with his distinguished confidence ! 

I have been at pains to show what sort of man Mr. 
Alfred Wallace is in the acceptance and balancing of evi- 
dence, wherein easy, wherein difficult of belief, and I have 
therefore given, where it was possible, his own words, and 
though I have necessarily compressed, I neither garble nor 
exaggerate, nor understate his own statement of his views. 
This, then, is the apostle; what is his gospel? Again, Mr. 
Wallace can be quoted. 

“1. Manis a duality, consisting of an organized spiritual 
form, evolved coincidently with and permeating the phy- 
sical body, and having corresponding organs and develop- 
ment.” 

‘2. Death is the separation of this duality, and effects no 
change in the spirit, morally or intellectually.” 

‘3. Progressive evolution of the intellectual and moral 
nature is the destiny of individuals; the knowledge, attain- 
ments, and experience of earth-life forming the basis of spirit- 
life.”’ 

‘4, Spirits can communicate through properly-endowed 
mediums. They are attracted to those they love or sympa- 
thize with, and strive to warn, protect, and influence them for 
good by mental impression when they cannot effect any more 
direct communication; but as follows from clause 2, their 
communications will be fallible, and must be judged and tested 
just as we do those of our fellow-men.” 

On d priori ground, I suppose, even Mr. Wallace, and 
perhaps Serjeant Cox himself, would admit that nothing could 
exceed the startling improbability of these propositions ; and 
though spiritualists are grave men, incapable by nature of 
submitting a proposition to the searching test.of ridicule, even 
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they, it must be presumed, would admit that nothing could be 
much more absurd than the new gospel stated thus baldly. 

The spiritualists, however, do not go to work d priori. 
They do not ask their disciples to reason, but to hear the 
weightiest of evidence. ‘Hear, see, and believe,” they say, 
and the request is only reasonable. Let us hear and see, and 
we will promise to believe even this apparent nonsense. 

Here comes the difficult part of our task. Mr. Wallace 
lays before us a mass of evidence, and he says of it as a whole 
that it is overwhelmingly convincing, that Spiritualism is ac- 
tually established, and ‘‘ the phenomena of Spiritualism do not 
require further confirmation. They are proved quite as well 
as facts are proved in other sciences” (“‘ Modern Spiritualism,” 
page 796). Here it is then that I join issue with Mr. Wallace. 
To my thinking the evidence is quite inconclusive. It is ex parte; 
it isunsupported. In most cases we are told nothing about the 
witnesses, their competence or their morality. They are under 
no obligation to speak the truth; under no oath; are sub- 
jected to no sort of cross-examination. Some of them, if 
Spiritualism is indeed an imposture—and the burden of dis- 
proof of the allegation hes with the spiritualists—some of the 
witnesses, I say, gain their living by telling and’ acting false- 
hoods. It is by no means pleasant to speak so plainly, but the 
issue is vital, and one on which, for a man to use language not 
plain, is to fail of his duty. 

Then, again, the other side has no hearing. The spiritu- 
alists take particular care that unbelievers shall hear and see 
nothing for themselves; the spirits, forsooth, are displeased 
with their want of faith—will not make any display of their 
power, so that only those who want no convincing see any- 
thing to convince ! 

Through the whole of Mr. Wallace’s hearsay evidence I 
cannot, of course, wade. Space and respect for readers forbid 
it; but the heads of it can be taken, and though the witnesses 
cannot be cross-examined, nor rebutting evidence adduced, it 
can at least be shown that what has been enough to bring Mr. 
Wallace and his friends to their present melancholy mental 
attitude is not evidence on which a magistrate would commit 
a pick-pocket to take his trial. 

The testimony is of course that afforded by certain mani- 
festations, mental and physical, on the part of the spirits. 
Following Mr. Wallace, I will group them as follows :— 
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Simple physical phenomena.—The production of sounds. 
Raising tables and other furniture. Carrying things through 
stone walls, etc. Releasing mediums from bonds of all sorts. 

Chemical phenomena.—Preserving from the effects of fire— 
as, holding a red-hot poker by the wrong end, etc. 

Writing and drawing.—The medium’s hand, or even his 
pencil is supernaturally possessed ofa writing or drawing power. 

Musical phenomena.—A piano or an harmonium plays a tune 
of its own accord. | 

Spiritual forms.—Phantoms, ghosts, etc. 

Spiritual photographs. 

The mental phenomena are :— 

Automatic writing—The medium writes without thinking 
about it, involuntarily, sometimes in languages unknown to him. 

Clairvoyance.—The reading of sealed letters. This includes 
“seeing through people” in a literal sense, and of course 
knowing what is wrong with “their internal organs” if they 
are ill, prescribing for them and curing them, etc. 

Trance speaking—The medium becomes entranced, and 
talks sometimes very eloquently. 

Impersonation.—In this state the medium “speaks, looks, 
and acts” like some one else. 

Mr. Wallace has a mass of testimony to support all this, 
but he is careful to point out those evidences that seem to him 
the weightiest ; and as, according to him, “ an argument is not 
answered till it is answered at its best,” it is only fair to take 
these strong points in favour of Spiritualism, to leave the rest 
aside, and to see how far this evidence which has convinced 
Mr. Wallace is really strong and good. 


Spiritualism, as every one knows, began as a revelation and 
as a science—it claims to be both—in the year 1848, in the 
person of Miss Kate Fox, aged nine, living in the small town 
of Acadia in the State of New York. ‘This very young lady 
hearing a “‘ rapping sound” in the wall of the house, had the 
presence of mind to snap her fingers in imitation of it, and got, 
to her astonishment, an answer from behind the wainscot. 
“Are you a human being? ” asked the child, and no answer 
came. ‘ Are you a spirit ?” anda reply was heard, which was 
accepted as affirmative. 

Thus did the world of disembodied spirits, employing little 
Miss Fox as a medium of communication, introduce itself for 
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the first time through the long ages to the world of livmg 
mortal men; and this was very strange, because, seeing how 
fond the spirits are of some mortals, what powerful beings they 
are, and also how capable they have since shown themselves of 
doing violence to earthly laws, it is quite unaccountable that 
they should have allowed all these thousands of years to pass 
without devising some means of making acquaintance with 
mankind ; and most marvellous is it alsothat a revolution in 
philosophy and religion which, according to Mr. Wallace, is 
already far gone towards consummation, should have been set 
in motion by the accidental snapping of a child’s fingers. 

The shopkeepers of Acadia could make nothing of Miss 
Fox. They formed themselves into committees of investigation, 
but the child snapped her fingers, as we may say, at them all. 
Her younger sister was quite as clever. They “ exhibited their 
gifts in various towns of the United States,” and found many 
believers, and one-very satisfactory disciple in the person of 
Mr. Livermore, a rich New York banker, who heard and saw 
enough to convert him from scepticism to perfect belief. ‘‘ihese 
phenomena,” says Mr. Wallace, with almost inconceivable sim- 
plicity, ‘‘ occurred best when Mr. Livermore and the medium 
were alone.” 

Among the most successful of mediums is Mr. Home, also 
an American, of humble birth and very deficient education, who 
may claim to have persuaded a certain Emperor of the truth of 
Spiritualism,—if that be any triumph,—and to have at least 
puzzled two Englishmen of science, Sir David Brewster and 
Lord Brougham. ‘ We could give no explanation of his per- 
formances,” says Sir David, “‘and could not conjecture how 
they could be produced by any kind of mechanism,’’ for Mr. 
Home had lifted a table and rung a bell without approaching 
either. The spiritualists claim this admission as a triumph, as 
if two old philosophers of nearly seventy were men at all 
capable of seeing through a clever piece of legerdemain, if it was 
that. Herr Frikell or Monsieur Houdin, or the more modern 
conjurors could have deceived their senses a hundred times as 
well. It is, however, one thing to puzzle the senses and another 
Ao deceive the judgment of a philosopher, and the spiritualists 
are not fond of quoting Sir David’s public declaration in regard 
to this séance. “I saw enoxgh to satisfy myself they” (the 
manifestations) ‘could all be produced by human hands and 
feet.” 
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The present writer has not himself seen any of Mr. Home’s 
performances, nor, if the account given by Mr. Wallace is to be 
taken as a criterion of his power, would he care to waste time 
in waiting upon him. ‘“ Perhaps,” says his admirer, “ the best 
attested and most extraordinary fact connected with Mr. 
Home’s mediumship is what is called the fire test ..... he 
takes a glowing coal from the hottest part of a bright fire and 
carries it round the room...... ” Is it possible that Mr. 
Wallace does not know that every village Merry-Andrew will 
do as much as this, and indeed will so far outdo the spiritualist, 
that he will put the live coal into his mouth and breathe out 
real smoke and real sparks. If handling a live coal is Mr. 
Home’s “ most extraordinary performance,” it says very little 
for the spirits. The poorest conjuror knows that if he rubs his 
hands with soap and lets the soap pellicle dry, he can handle 
hot iron or coals with perfect impunity. 

Again, Mr. Wallace mentions the performance of another 
well-known female medium with credulous approval. She 
raised asmall table in his presence a foot from the ground in 
open daylight, and Mr. Wallace believes that he can make sure 
that she did not use her foot in doing so. The medium and 
three or four other persons had placed their hands upon the 
table. To a very simple or a very ignorant person this looks 
like a bona fide miracle. It is atype of Mr. Wallace’s “ facts,” 
and of the way he places them before his-reader. What was 
the weight of the table? Who were the “assistants”? ? Was 
it a house where any preparations could have been made? 
Until we know all this it is easier to account for the rising or 
raising of the table in a natural than in a supernatural manner. 
If two of the four persons had a wish to indulge in a piece of 
either harmless or fradulent mystification, they could, sitting 
opposite, lift a table of twenty or thirty pounds weight—a light 
table—by simply pressing the hollows of their hands against 
the edge of the table and slightly upwards ; with a very little 
combined muscular effort the table would rise into the air. 
The intolerable dulness of spiritualistic séances is often broken 
by such simple jugglery. 

Again, as further evidence of supernatural power, a female 
medium sits in a chair, a second person holds her two hands, 
the room is made pitch dark. Then comes the “ manifestation,” 
her chair is drawn away from her. She is forced to stand up, 
she glides away from the person holding her, a slight noise and 
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a rustling of clothes is heard on the table, a light is struck and 
the medium is seen sitting in the chair on the table. “A 
miracle !” exclaims Mr. Wallace. Possibly, but one at least 
very easily contrived, as follows :—a confederate sitting next 
to the medium draws her chair away and places it conveniently 
near the table; she stands up, puts her feet on the chair, steps 
on to the table, the confederate lifts the chair on to the middle 
of the table with the minimum of noise, and when the light 
comes, the medium is seen sitting in it. Felt soles to the 
medium’s boots, and the scanty, soft and clinging drapery worn 
by all mediums, would make this performance unfailing in its 
success. 

The playing of phantom musical instruments, it is well 
known, can be accomplished by the use of a small musical box 
on the person of the medium. It is usual for the performers 
of the “ manifestation” to point to an accordion or a closed 
piano, and, imagination aiding, the awed and credulous spiri- 
tualists believe they hear the faint sound of the very instrument 
that is suggested to them. When this precaution is not taken, 
it is instructive to notice how the hearers’ native powers of 
observation come into play. Mr. Wallace was apparently him- 
self present when a German lady sang in the dark, and the 
song was supernaturally accompanied, he says, “‘ by delicate 
music like a fairy musical box” (“ Modern Spiritualism,” page 
646). 

It is also common for mediums to produce ferns and flowers, 
and lay them on the table (in the dark, of course). “ All,” 
says Mr. Wallace, who was present on one occasion, “ were 
absolutely fresh ... and covered with a cold dew ... I dried 
and preserved the whole, and have attached to them the 
attestation of all present that they had no share, as far as they 
knew, in bringing the flowers into the room” (“‘ Modern Spiri- 
tualism,”’ page 646). A very convincing document, certainly, 
seeing that we have not the slightest information as to who 
these persons were! Now, if this be a miracle, it brings no 
conviction with it; if it be a trick, it is difficult to conceive of 
an easier one. Why, a good conjuror will bring a bowl of 
- gold-fish or a. real cannon-ball apparently out of his waistcoat 
pocket, and this before the eyes of a theatre full of people, 
and under a blaze of gaslight ! 

We now come to Mr. Wallace’s evidence for the appearance 
of “‘ visible, tangible, spiritual forms.” These have hitherto 

10 
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_ unfortunately, been chiefly seen and touched only on the other 
side of the Atlantic, as English spiritualists are fain reluc- 
tantly to admit; and though they are nothing loath to accept 
such appearances as real, the outer world requires more definite 
information as to time, place, and person. Within the last few 
months, however, this reproach against English Spiritualism 
has been taken away; a young woman in London has, to 
quote Mr. Wallace, “‘ exhibited remarkable mediumship, which 
latterly culminated in the production of an entire female form” 
(‘Modern Spiritualism,” page 657). The sceptics, however, 
as usual, began to be disagreeable ; the phantom form, they 
said, was remarkably like the medium herself, and they made 
a great deal of the very suspicious circumstance that the two 
were never seen together. 

On one occasion of the phantom presenting itself, a “ bold, 
bad man” seized it in his arms, and held it, “ in spite of the 
vigorous struggles it made to escape.” That a disembodied 
spirit should so far forget itself as to struggle, and to struggle 
unavailingly, with a mere mortal, forgetting its power of re- 
leasing itself from every description of bonds, even from 
welded iron rings (“ Modern Spiritualism,” page 793), is a 
thing beyond all comprehension. While the spirit was thus at 
a disadvantage, the spiritualists present were too awe-struck to 
open the cupboard where the medium was supposed to be con- 
cealed. ‘ Unfortunately, this was not done,” says Mr. Wallace, 
and the spirit seems to have made good its escape into space. 

Left to draw my own conclusions from this foolish scene in 
a dark room, and from, as usual, the very scantiest details, my 
belief is that the medium and the spirit were not the same 
person, that the resemblance served to throw dust in the eyes 
of the investigators, and that the elaborate precautions taken 
by two scientific gentlemen—no doubt, in the best faith— 
were directed to establish this resemblance, and, if my surmise 
be correct, were, of course, misdirected, and of no value. It 
is characteristic of the loose way in which spiritualists Jay their 
evidence before each other and the public, that Mr. Wallace 
himself, writing for a sceptical public, is so indifferent to im- 
portant details, as in one sentence to tell us that the person 
who seized the spirit was an ‘ ardent spiritualist,” and in 
another that he was a “ sceptical gentleman.”’ 

The phantom in this case was barefooted—we need not, 
therefore, ask, are there shoemakers in the land of spirits ?— 
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but it wore clothes. Who, we desire to know, and in no irre- 
verent spirit, makes their clothes? There must be ghostly 
tailors and milliners, and exponents of Spiritualism must not 
refrain from an explanation of such mysteries, and devote them- 
selves only to the more dignified “ incidents ” of Spiritualism. 
The above-mentioned apparition, quite unsubstantiated as 
it is, and even quite ludicrously incredible, is yet the best 
attested instance of a “visible spirit” mentioned by Mr. 
Wallace. ‘‘ We now approach,” says that gentleman, at the 
beginning of his second paper, “a subject ... which furnishes 
perhaps the most unassailable demonstration it is possible to 
obtain, of the objective reality of spiritual forms, and also of 
the truthful nature of the evidence furnished by seers when 
they describe figures visible to themselves alone.” The 
“unassailable demonstration” is this, if the phantoms are 
there in any shape at all, if they are not mere illusions, they can 
be photographed. I should not have been so sure of that, 
except on such good authority ; I should not have been at all 
ready to predicate of a phantom, even if it possessed the 
“ objective reality ” claimed for it, that it would consent to sit 
for its photograph. Mr. Wallace’s spirits, who walk through 
stone walls, break ‘‘ welded iron,” and show no subserviency 
whatever to Nature’s laws, might certainly be supposed to 
refuse to emit or reflect the actinic rays in such a way as should 
enable the whole world to possess their photographic portraits, 
seeing that they themselves are so shy, as seldom to put in an 
appearance at all, and when they do come, only do so in dark- 
ened rooms, and to the true-believing eyes of unquestioning 
spiritualists. This anomaly again requires explanation. 
Setting this small difficulty aside, I am prepared to con- 
cede that, if a spirit can be photographed, it has all the 
‘objective reality’ claimed for it; but then, of course, the 
experiment must be made under circumstances that are not 
open to suspicion. This has not yet been done, and yet it 
might very easily be done. Let a well-known man of science, 
a sceptic in Spiritualism, take a photograph with his own 
camera, lens, plate, and chemicals, and in his own house, of a 
spirit-accompanied medium; and if the spirit appear in the 
resulting picture—as according to the spiritualists’ contention 
it often does—then I faithfully promise to go over to the side 
of the spiritualists, and bring a crowd of believers with me. 
Nothing of the sort has been done. True, many a photo- 
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grapher has learnt the trick of taking ghost-pictures; Mr. 
Wallace admits that “they can be made to order” (“ Modern 
Spiritualism,” page 786), and ‘“‘ though the means by which 
sham ghosts can be manufactured are well known to all photo- 
graphers” (page 786), Mr. Wallace is still inclined to think the 
evidence that can be furnished by them is quite overwhelming. 

I cannot find space to follow him in all the cases in which 
the evidence of photographs seems to him sufficient. I will, 
therefore, as before, take his admittedly strongest case, and 
examine that. 

“Tf,” he says, “an unmistakable likeness appears of a 
deceased person totally unknown to the photographer... . it 
is a proof that”’ such a figure was there (“ Modern Spiritualism,” 
page 786). Logically, of course it is; but, then, what sources 
of fallacy lie at every step of Mr. Wallace’s syllogism! In 
the first place, what is an “ unmistakable likeness”? Have 
we not the evidence in the Tichborne case to warn us to be 
cautious in questions of identity? Then, on whose authority 
is the likeness to be considered ‘“ unmistakable” ? The 
authority of an awe-struck spiritualist— perhaps of some 
bereaved person, whose tenderest feelings are awakened. 
Again, it must be remembered that the “ ghost pictures” 
are not photographs in the ordinary sense, but vague and 
vaporous indications of faces or figures with shadowy drapery 
—faces with lineaments that can be twisted into a resemblance 
almost to whatever the inflamed fancy of a spiritualist chooses. 
Then, again, on what evidence is it proposed to show that the 
photographer was totally unacquainted with the deceased per- 
son, or could not procure his photograph, or at least a sufficient 
description of his appearance ? One would think that to prove 
a negative was the easiest thing in the world, to read Mr. 
Wallace’s proposition. 

Even Mr. Wallace’s suppositious case has not been realized 
even imperfectly. The evidence adduced by him is very slight, 
as usual. The case of Mr. and Mrs. Guppy is given—them- 
selves mediums and themselves photographers. Justice was 
done to this case when it was first made public, some years 
ago, particularly in the weekly press; and I willingly pass it 
by, with the remark that, as told by Mr. Wallace, it does not 
falfil his own conditions, and in respect of evidence is alto- 
gether incomplete and inconclusive. 

The cases of Mr. W. Howitt, anda certain Dr. Thomson, are 
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told so meagrely as to be absolutely without value; and the 
story of Mr. Slater, an optician inthe Euston Road, and an 
amateur photographer—insisted upon as very important, and 
told in some detail—enabies the reader to guess at the sort of 
evidence that spiritualists deem sufficient to rest their faith 
upon. Mr. Slater, it appears, gets spirit-photographs with 
great ease; he takes his own photograph; he is a medium, 
and he describes the process, which has certainly all the merits 
of simplicity. He prepares his plate, adjusts his focus, un- 
caps his camera, and then, running round, places himself in 
the sitter’s chair, and when he “ developes” his plate what 
does he see? Why, that Lord Brougham and Robert Owen, 
and other departed worthies, have annihilated time and space, 
crossed the shadowy threshold of the incorporeal world, and 
hastened to the house of this ‘‘ old-established optician ” in 
the Euston Road. Ido not believe a word of it. I am fully 
convinced that the ghost of Lord Brougham is no acquaint- 
ance of Mr Slater; I am entirely persuaded that this no doubt 
most respectable shopkeeper has perpetrated a little harmless 
mystification. Nothing could be more easy ! 

This is the place to say a word or two on a common phase 
of human nature, of which no spiritualist that I ever read 
of or talked to seems to take the smallest cognizance. Ina 
hundred human beings, how many are possessed of sufficient 
sense of humour to play a practical joke? A dozen, twenty, 
perhaps thirty in a hundred? What is Mr. Wallace’s own 
experience of human society in this respect? What is Ser- 
jeant Cox’s? Ishould suppose that neither of these grave and 
credulous gentlemen would deny that a certain percentage of 
mankind has bad taste enough to make a jest of the beliefs, 
and to practise on the superstitions of simple and over-positive 
men. The joke might be perpetrated from a good motive, to 
read them a lesson, or it might be simply for amusement. 

No one who knows the world but would be sure thal 
mystification is from one or the other of these motives from 
time to time practised upon it; and yet, what is the attitude 
of spiritualists in regard to this disturbing element in human 
nature? Why, they disregard it entirely! They assume that 
the world is entirely composed of solemn, sober, guileless 
searchers after truth. It is enough if they say of some un- 
known person, whose simple ipse divit is to be our authority 
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for some monstrously improbable circumstance, “He has no 
pecuniary interest in telling us that he can converse with the 
spirits of dead men; must we not believe in a man who can 
have no motive for lying?” What, I ask, no motives for wish- 
ing men to believe that he can raise the spirits of the mighty 
dead? No motives for bidding us listen while he holds con- 
verse with the ghosts of departed worth and genius?”’ Why, 
there are hundreds of men who would risk their fortunes, 
their liberty, and even their lives, to be credited with a tithe 
of such power! There are mediums whom ten millions of 
American citizens, according to Mr. Wallace, believe to be 
thus supernaturally endowed. What political eminence, what 
literary success, what worldly honours are comparable to such 
fame as this ! 

Then, again, we are told that mediums sometimes take no 
money. Possibly; but they often take a great deal. My own 
experience tells me they do. Mediumship is a lucrative pro- 
fession. There are, to my own knowledge, upwards of 200 
spiritualistic lecturers in the United States alone, and the best 
of them command larger audiences. and greater prices than 
lecturers on any other subject ; and if some few mediums here 
and there have made their fortunes already, and take no money 
at the doors, do they not get paid in other ways? Is it not 
notorious that men of low birth, without education or wit, or 
geniality, or good manners, or even wealth, have found en- 
trance into the best society of Europe, and found believers or 
dupes in courts and palaces ? Let us never have repeated this 
foolish plea of absence of motive. There are rewards in suc- 
cessful mediumship that might tempt the Holy College itself to 
fraud. 

To come back to Mr. Wallace and his photographs. It 
must be repeated that the majority of “spirit photographs” 
are not representatives of spirit forms. Spiritualistic be- 
lievers are satisfied with very little. An amateur tries to take 
a picture and bungles ; a white fog comes on his plate instead 
of a picture, on another plate a brown smudge, on a third the 
figure is seen dimly ina haze, ina fourth are a number of those 
white points which are the torment of all beginners in photo- 
graphy. All these disappointments, as the amateur might 
imagine them to be, and due only to his clumsiness, he may 
now console himself by calling spiritualistic manifestations, 
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The white dots are “spirit stars,” the smudges and the 
fogginess spirits endeavouring in vain to “materialize them- 
selves.” When the amateur has “ focussed ” or ‘‘ developed” 
his sitter’s face or figure out of all recognizable human shape, 
it is that a spirit form has taken his, the sitter’s, place. 
Heaven grant us patience with such gross and wilful infatua- 
tion as this ! 

Spirit photographs have only been discovered within a 
few years. How is it that, in all the long time before this 
during which photography has been practised, it has never 
happeued that a spirit has appeared on a photograph? Why 
did it never occur to any of the millions of spirits, eager, as 
we are told, to hold friendly communion with mortal men— 
how is it, in the name of all that is incredible, that it never 
occurred to one of these bright and sharp-witted beings to 
place itself within the focus of a photographer’s lens ? 

I have nearly arrived at the end of the phenomena which 
have underminded Mr. Wallace’s orthodoxy, and made a’ 
spiritualist of him. One or two remain; they are mental 
phenomena, and consist in the writing by spirit hands or pens, 
of clairvoyance, and of trance-speaking. Now, to the non- 
believer, these mental phenomena are peculiarly interesting. 
Here, at least, there can be no deception. Some of us know 
Greek and Latin; all of us know English. Let us call upon 
Homer and Virgil, and hear the glorious hexameters of the 
one and the sweet versification of the other; let us summon 
Shakespeare and Milton and listen to their utterances. 
Nothing in the world would be so convincing as to hear the 
spirits of these great geniuses converse in verse or in language 
akin to that which has made their names famous for all 
time. They come, but Homer has forgotten his Greek, 
Virgil has iost his Latin, Shakespeare’s language is that no 
longer spoken in the reign of Elizabeth, and Milton positively 
drops his h’s! 

Now, this is really quite inexplicable, for, by all spiritual- 
istic accounts, education is by no means arrested in the spirit 
world, and claim is made for the “ higher culture” among the 
spirits ; how, then, has Homer come to speak like a vulgar 
cockney, and Shakespeare in the dialect of New England? 
Milton has not only laid aside his grand prose style, his voice 
is no longer the great ‘‘ organ voice of England,” but he 
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has learned the constructions of speech which are used in the 
New Cut. ° 

How can these things be? The answer put forward is that 
the medium is but an imperfect medium, and in part fails to 
transmit the great thoughts suggested to him by the spirit. The 
excuse is a lame one, for we are asked in the same breath to 
believe that a medium can transmit the eloquence of some 
nameless orator so successfully that Serjeant Cox has heard 
‘‘an uneducated barman in a trance maintain a dialogue with 
a party of philosophers” (names not given) “on ‘ Reason and 
Foreknowledge, Will and Fate,’ and hold his own against 
them” (“ Modern Spiritualism,” page 794), and this, too, “ in 
choice and elegant language” (page 794); and Mr. Wallace 
has heard “ Mrs. Hardinge, Mrs. Tappan, and Mr. Peebles,” 
surpass in “high and sustained eloquence, noble thoughts, 
and high moral purpose” (page 794), any preacher or lecturer 
he knows. 

Now a line of argument obvious to a schoolboy is forced on 
us here. If the humble Peebles, if Sergeant Cox’s ignorant 
barman, if Mrs. Tappan, unknown as she is to literary fame, 
can be so inspired by some nameless spirit, how does it hap- 
pen that other mediums, inspired by the greatest of all 
geniuses, should give utterance to what spiritualists them- 
selves admit to be abject and idiotic nonsense? How can 
we reconcile these things ? 

Again, as to this same eloquence ; why are we to take it on 
trust ? Is oratorical excellence so common, and are reporters 
so few? Why, in the name of all that is disappointing, is the 
world to be deprived of speeches to which no mere human 
eloquence can approach ? 

Clairvoyance should afford another brilliant and triumphant 
evidence of the truth of Spiritualism; only here again the 
non-spiritualist is baffled. It would seem such a fair and easy 
test for a sceptic to put to a clairvoyant medium, “ Read me 
this closed letter, and I will believe ;” but the challenge has 
never been accepted. ‘The spirits, devoted as they are to their 
mediums, have never even helped their friends to obtain the 
£100 which was to be the reward of the clairvoyant who should 
read the number of the sealed bank-note, offered by a sceptic 
many years ago, and still unclaimed. 

These, then, are the chief “mental phenomena” of 
Spiritualism, and, says Mr. Wallace, “ thty are generally of no 
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use as evidence to non-spiritualists” (page 795). Why of no 
use? Onthe contrary, to an ordinary inquirer, they seem to be 
of the very greatest service. The outside world knows little of 
what passes at the darkened spiritualistic séance, and every- 
thing of the results of these mental phenomena. We, the 
outside public, are quite convinced that Shakespeare has no 
hand in the drivellings printed in his name; we are sure that 
Serjeant Cox’s barman cannot make so good a speech as Mr. 
Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli; we know that all the mediums and 
all the spirits in the world cannot read the number of a hidden 
bank-note; and therefore the educated and intelligent part of 
us emphatically and utterly disbelieve in Spiritualism. We 
make no terms with it at all; we set it down as an absolute 
imposture, and those who believe in it as dupes—through folly, 
through ignorance, or through some mental twist which is 
unfortunately too often characteristic of some men who are 
neither foolish nor ignorant. 

That Mr. Wallace should come into this latter category, I 
am loath indeed even to suggest. I would willingly believe 
a great deal rather than believe this; and fortunately there 
is just one mode of escaping from a conclusion that would 
be extremely repugnant to many people besides the present 
writer. 

It has been whispered that Mr. Alfred Wallace is a“ subtle 
humourist.” There is, to use a phrase of his own, “ internal 
evidence ” that his two papers in the “ Fortnightly ” are nothing 
but a huge practical joke. If this be so, the jest may have its 
uses beyond the amusement of a moment; but Mr. Wallace 
must let the public into the secret, or he may expect to hear 
the solemn voice of the critic saying, “‘ Come, sir, you are 
carrying this too far. The joke has been an excellent one. You 
kept your countenance marvellously. The lesson you have 
taught some of us is a most useful one; but a joke may be 
unduly prolonged. ‘This one has done its work. Drop the 
mask now and we will laugh with you.” 

Possibly Mr. Wallace will persevere in his opinions, or may 
choose to invite no participation in his jest. If so, there is 
little more to be said. The spiritualists ask not to be reasoned 
with. They do not profess to reason with us—the sceptics ; 
they know better. There is no argument whatever in Mr. 
Wallace’s two lengthy papers. His position is that the evidence 
is overwhelming. Let every man be convinced by what he sees. 
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Faith, Mr. Wallace goes on to say, which is a precedent 
requirement of belief in all other religions, is not required of 
the spiritualist. Yet it surely is, for if a man—sceptical as 
every man should be as to hearsay evidence—if such a man 
goes to a séance proclaiming his unbelief ever so modestly, he 
is invariably told that such ‘ unbelief impairs the medinmistic 
quality,’ and the séance is thereafter fruitless of manifesta- 
tions ; so that in point of fact, it comes to this, no faith, no 
evidence, and the man who does not come in a credulous and 
moonstruck mental attitude, will certainly see nothing to per- 
suade him of the truth of Spiritualism. 

If positive evidence alone were all that was necessary, it 
would be superfluous to force a mass of second-hand and hear- 
say testimony upon us, still more unnecessary would it be to 
enhance the value of such testimony by calling it scientific. Mr. 
Wallace can be contemptuous enough when he speaks of the 
“‘men with heavy scientific appendages to their names,” who 
are against him, but he parades on all occasions the titles to 
consideration of the very few scientific men who are spiritualists. 
Mr. Crookes is the discoverer of the metal Thallium, and yet, 
we are told, Mr. Crookes has become a spiritualist, after 
patient investigation of phenomena. Mr. Varley is an eminent 
electrician, and he, too, is entirely, or in part, I am not sure 
which, a believer. . Professor Thury of Geneva, Mr. Mapes, 
a “ good chemist,” Professor Hare, of America, another good 
chemist, Judge Edmunds, also of America, and a few others, 
are more or less far gone in the direction of spiritualistic 
hallucination. 

That a certain limited number of second and third rate 
savants, and amongst them Mr. Wallace himself, should be in 
this curious mental predicament is, no doubt, sad enough. It 
gives to the spiritualist cause and movement the only importance 
it possesses ; the bona fide testimony of even one eminent man of 
science is worth that of a thousand of the unlearned ; but men of 
science are none the less human.beings, and humanum est erare 
is as applicable to them as to others. The importance of Mr. 
Wallace’s small array of persons with “ scientific appendages 
to their names” is easily overrated. There is the old story of 
the complacent schoolboy to remember :—‘‘ What a big book 
it would make if I were to write down all I knew.”—“ Yes, 
but what a much bigger book it would be if you were to 
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put down all you do not know!” So we may say to the 
Spiritualists thus boasting to us, what a much bigger array 
of names it would be if we were to set down all the men of 
trained, scientific intellects, who have examined and well sifted 
the evidence, and who utterly reject Spiritualism. 

Moreover, it is quite open to question whether a man of 
merely scientific attainments and nothing besides, is the best 
judge of matters which have no direct bearing on science. 
A broad acquaintance with human nature is clearly more to the 
purpose in an investigation of human motives, of the credibility 
of human testimony, than success in some special sub-depart- 
ment of science. The names quoted by Mr. Wallace on his 
side are names of men of whom the world at large, to whom he 
appeals, know absolutely nothing beyond the fact of these 
successes. There have been at all times famous scholars, 
great astronomers, men of profound learning, simple and 
guileless as children in the ways of their fellow-men; and we 
require to know a great deal more of an investigator than that 
he has devoted part of his lifetime to a special study, before we can 
take him as a guide in that which lies outside of his speciality. 

Let a few of the great names in science be ranged on the 
side.of Spiritualism, let some of our men of science who are 
philosophers as well as savants, say they believe in it, and it 
will be time for reasoning men to bestir themselves. Until 
then, a,writer who treats this monstrous superstition seriously, 


even for a-moment, owes some apology to educated readers. 











The Character of Goethe. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
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I.—Tae Amovrs. 


In selecting out of Goethe’s enormous list of literary pro- 
ductions the one or two absolute masterpieces,* and in studying 
the great man’s biography step by step, one is constantly doubt- 
ing, in spite of oneself, whether Nature in the beginning really 
meant Goethe for a genius at all; and even his very master- 
pieces are so spoilt by barbarous foreign matter, by writing 
which is absolutely depressing in its intellectual vapidity, that 
one sometimes questions if even they would not have been 
produced, by enormous cultivation, on a soil naturally fruitful 
of merely frivolous material. Even as it was, Goethe, with 
-a little less animation, would have made a very popular Parson. 
But the Amours turned the scale, decided the genius, and 
the world became the richer for ‘“ Cliirchen,”’ ‘ Ottilie,” 
“‘ Gretchen,” and, above all, “‘ Mignon.” 

Certainly Goethe was not a man of genius in the same 
sense that Novalis, or Jean Paul Richter, or John Keats, were 
men of genius. His insight was a slowly-acquired thing, not 
a veritable flash from the spirit, such as gleams out of the 
dying eyes of poets “‘ whom the gods love,” or as lightens 
the strangely divine face of the author of “Titan.” He was 
aman of high mettle, lively, animated, yet without any signs 
of purely poetic temperament. He had little or no humour 
of either sort—Shakespeare’s and Richter’s divine humour, 
or Fielding’s and Moliére’s earthly humour. As a child, when 
he “reared an altar to the Lord,” on a music-stand of his 
father’s, and burnt thereon a pastil, as a sort of patriarchal 

* Besides the books which are best known to English readers, “ Faust,” 
“Tphigenia,” ‘ Tasso,” Gdtz,” ‘“ Egmont,” “ Werther,” “Elective Affinities,” 
“Wilhelm Meister,” etc., Goethe is the author of forty-four dramas, melo- 
dramas, and farces, and any amount of travel and criticism ; and even his poetical 


writings constitute a sort of enormous dumpling, with very few currants indeed 
in proportion to the dough. 
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sacrifice, he was not only, as Mr. Hutton suggests, without 
“awe,” he was instinctively theatrical, carried away by the 
prettiness of the effect, but quite incapable of true religious 
emotion. His oracular ianners in childhood, which his mother 
has described to us, were no signs of genius or of power; such 
manners, on the contrary, are very usually found in artificial 
children, who are pampered at home, and who shoot up into 
most commonplace men and women. Providence, however, 
had by no means arranged that Goethe should grow up into 
@ parson or a burgomaster, and so, when her pet was about 
twelve years of age, she sent a company of French players to 
perform at Frankfort, and so arranged matters that the little 
fellow had constant access behind the scenes. Here, Mr. 
Hutton thinks,* the natural delicacy of his mind was first 
rubbed off. ‘‘ Certainly he was not too young for that morbid 
curiosity about evil, which is often more tainting than evil 
itself.””’ But we are by no means sure that mere curiosity of 
any kind is contaminating, and are inclined to believe that 
Goethe got more moral harm in the front of the house than 
in the green-room, and confirmed there the artificial personal 
and moral manner, both of thought and expression, which was 
his characteristic through life. Fit nutriment for “ egoism” 
was to be found in the theatre. The rest was decided by 
Gretchen, his first boyish sweetheart. ‘Then came the love 
affair at Leipzig, then the tremendous business with Frederika ; 
then this passion, then that; affinity following close upon 
affinity, until Goethe was seventy years of age. And only 
these affinities, as we have suggested, finally manufactured , 
Goethe into a great literary genius. The mystery of sex was 
at the bottom of it all. 

Yes; but we have scarcely spoken of that one quality of 
Goethe’s mind, which was so closely allied to spiritual per- 
ception as scarcely to be separable from it in his works—we 
mean its marvellous steadfastness in retaining, and clearness 
in receiving, impressions of all sorts from the world without. 
Surely this was genius; genius which, left to itself, would 
almost under any circumstances have produced great work. 
Great, good, or useful work, probably might have issued from 
Goethe’s mind independent of the disturbing element; but 
without the very weakness which disfigured the man, that 
mind would never have planned high literature. Bad, wretched, 


* Essays, vol. i. 
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and contemptible as was Goethe’s superficial habit of fall- 
ing in love, it was the light; a real spiritual light, tempo- 
rarily illumining a mirror—a mirror of wonderful clearness and 
power, but lyimg so deep in the nature that neither the white 
ray of faith, nor the bright gleam of moral rapture, nor the soft 
coruscating radiance of human pity, nor the moonlight of re- 
ligious awe, could reach it at all. For nature, Goethe had never 
the kindling enthusiasm and fervid love of unsuccessful poets— 
Shelley for example. Of that deepest of all pathos, the pathos 
of human ties, he never had any inspiration. He had a calm 
and perfect perception of great literature, but masterly work 
never mastered him. He believed in God, chiefly as a useful 
and interesting “‘sentiment.” But of Nature, Humanity, Litera- 
ture, and God, as seen in the illumination of a new affinity, 
what man’s soul ever offered a better reflection? His lyrics, 
his “ Werther,” his “ Wilhelm Meister,” his ‘ Faust,” all are 
autobiographical; in each we have the lover’s apotheosis 
into a great literary form—always a feminine form; and just, 
perhaps, for the reason that women liked to be preached to, 
especially by a favourite of the other sex, and love to carry 
solemnity into matters by no means solemn in themselves, did 
Goethe gradually expand into the Titanic Tutor of modern 
literature, strongly resembling the insufferable person in 
“ Sandford and Merton,” who is for ever “ turning the occa- 
sion to advantage ” in the way of disquisitions on Providence, 
morality, life, death, and the musical glasses. For the spell 
which holds all criticism yet, and which makes us all, in 
spite of ourselves, criticise as if we were born in profes- 
sorial wigs and had academic gowns for swathing-clothes, 
we are thus indirectly indebted to Goethe’s sweethearts—to 
Frederika, to Annchen, to Lili, and even to little Bettina. 
Modern criticism thus arose, and has naturally been so ex- 
tremely merciful to its parent. If Goethe had been dis- 
couraged a little oftener by his favourites, we might not have 
got more, but we certainly should have been spared much. 
As it is, he is ever resembling, even in his finest passages, 
the “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme” of Moliére, and talking “‘prose”’ 
(for the world’s edification) without knowing it. 

The affair with Frederika may be described as the decisive 
point in his career. Had he hesitated then, and married the 
poor girl, his aphrodital impulses might have exhausted them- 
selves at the outset, and we should never have had ‘‘ Wilhelm 
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Meister” and the other cerebellic autobiographies. Frederika, 
as everyone is supposed to know, was the daughter of Pastor 
Briou, who lived at Drusenheim, near Strasbourg, and in whose 
little circle Goethe detected a strong resemblance to the family 
of Dr. Primrose in the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” a book which, 
at Herder’s instigation, he had just then been reading. His 
theatrical instincts were clearly displayed in his connection 
with this family. He first appeared in the character of a poor 
student in theology; then he “dressed up” as the “inn- 
keeper’s boy ;” and finally he appeared as Dr. Goethe himself. 
Be that as it may, the pastor’s youngest daughter, in whom 
he thought he saw a resemblance to Goldsmith’s Sophia, fell 
passionately in love with him. Then ensued the same result 
as in the case of Annchen, in Leipzig, with the exception that 
in the first case his treatment had quite alienated the lady. 
Directly he had won this poor girl’s heart Goethe began to 
repent, and the more her passion deepened the more he drew 
back and trembled. It was clear that he did not love her; 
but it was also clear that he had wilfully won her heart. He 
determined to say “ good-bye,’ and he gives us quite a 
pretty artistic picture of the “situation,” which he, with his 
everlasting double identity, seemed to enjoy as speculator as 
well as actor. It was quite an effective stage-parting, quiet, 
but powerful. ‘I reached her my hand from my horse; the 
tears stood in her eyes, and I felt very wneasy.” Muchas he 
fretted over the injury he had done (for Goethe could never 
bear to be troubled even with his own conscience, and it re- 
proached him often enough), he rejoices in his triumph over 
his first inclination for the maiden, and calculates with delight 
that, by stifling it thus early, he prevented himself from losing 
‘‘two years of his time.” 

The first decided step was taken, as we have said, and the 
preacher of the “‘ Gospel of Economy,” as Novalis calls it,* 
saved his soul for literature. This was his first hardening. 
He was never after that inclined to let his passion get the 
better of him, much as he enjoyed the foam and fury of it, and 
its dainty flavour. The usual criticism on the whole situation 
is that Goethe was already resolved to make any sacrifice in 
order to bear “higher the pyramid of his existence.” Our 


* See “ Aesthelik und Literatur,” p. 183, vol. i. of Tieck and Schlegel’s 
edition of Novalis. 
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own belief is that this pyramid-building was an after. thought, 
used by Goethe in fighting with his own sense of moral 
littleness. The simple truth, as we believe it to have been, 
is that Goethe’s conduct was far less owing to tremendous 
calculations of self-culture than to simple want of earnestness 
in any of the concerns of life, added to a tremendous esthetic 
horror of that most unpicturesque of all things—matrimony, 
as practised in modern Germany. Throughout his whole 
career he never allowed any one feeling to strike deep root. 
He carefully watered his sentiments, trained his virtues (such 
as they were), daintily enjoyed his tastes—made, in fact, a 
sort of back-garden of his affections, whither he could retire 
without any danger of being bored by the world, and where 
all was fine weather and perfect shade. He had celebrated his 
affair with Annchen in “ Die Laune des Verliebten,” where he 
is personified under the affected title of Eridon, and he adopted 
a similar theatrical attitude after the Frederika episode, took 
Nature into his confidence, and wrote, besides many less affected 
lyrics, the wild ‘‘ Wanderers Sturmlied,” of which the two 
marked characteristics are inordinate self-satisfaction, and 
utterly heathen affectation :— 


‘*¢ Wen du nicht verlissest, Genius, 
Nicht der Regen, nicht der Sturm 
Haucht ihm Schauer iiber’s Herz. 
Wen du nicht verlassest, Genius, 
Wird die Regengewédlk, 

Wird dem Schlossensturm 
Entgegen singen, 

Wie die Lerche, 

Du da droben!”’ 


And so on, with a great deal of Goethe, Anacreen, 
Theocritus, and Jupiter Pluvius, with plenty of writing which 
shows the animal spirits and conceit of a very young mau 
anxious to vindicate bad conduct on the plea of genius, but 
not one note of genuine feeling throughout, or even a word 
indicative of conscious “ pyramid-building.” Nor is there 
much feeling in the “ Farewell,” * supposed to be written 
about the same time. The fact is, Goethe’s very liquid feelings 
ran always readily into the lyrical glass, and sparkled there, 

* These musical verses are to be found among Goethe’s lyrics, and begin :— 


‘Lass mein Aug, den Abschied sagen 
Denn mein Mund nicht nehmen kann,” etc. 
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with ever so light an inspiration. However, he had decided 
for himself against Frederika and matrimony. The poor 
clergyman’s daughter’s real rivals were Clara, Gretchen, 
Adelaide, Mignon, and the rest of that shadowy troop already 
existing in embryo. From first to last he hated everything 
unpicturesque and slovenly, and he knew well, and ever 
remembered with quite a comical horror, how matrimony 
takes the bloom even off the freshest cheek, destroys the 
charming mystery which surrounds a woman as with angelic 
drapery, and renders even passion tawdry with repeated 
induigence. More than most men he loved to sip his honey, 
and pass on. Cordially would he have enjoyed the criticisms 
of Balsac on married people, apropos of the nuptial life of 
Madame and Monsieur Jules:—“ A Vamour d’un mari qui 
biille, se présente alors une femme vraie, qui biille aussi, qui 
vient dans un désordre sans élégance, coiffée de nuit avec un 
bonnet fripé, celui de la veille, celui du lendemain,” * etc. ; 
for he had Balsac’s own love of mysterious elegance and rose- 
coloured light. When he describes Wilhelm Meister’s feelings 
of lurking dissatisfaction at the personal untidiness of Mariana, 
whose bower of bliss was adorned with “ articles appropriated 
to personal cleanliness—combs, soap, and towels,” and “ with 
water and flowers, needle-cases, hair pins, rouge pots, and 
ribbons,” and when he describes how at one time she would 
‘nut aside her boddice that he might approach the piano,” 
and at another, “ place her gown on the bed, that he might 
provide himself with a chair,” Goethe himself, in all these 
details, is evincing his own morbid horror of the revelations 
of domesticity. He loved pretty women and light women— 
he would even go to the length of temporarily adoring them 
to distraction—but his appetite was satisfied with sipping, and 
he never seemed to desire, like rasher lovers, for full possession. 
Marriage thus repelled him on the esthetic side, and we 
scarcely wonder, seeing what sort of wives would have been 
made of any of these women typified in his heroines. Fancy 
Goethe wedded to Mariana, or to Ottilie, or even to Mignon. 
He had far too curious and fastidious an eye. He would have 
wearied of Lili’s liveliness, and sickened of Frederika’s 
sentiment. Then again he had ascertained at a preternaturally 
early age (and this, by the way, is a fact so unusual and 


* “ Histoire des Treize. ” 
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strangely unnatural, that it looks not only like genius, but 
diablerie), that every additional human tie, however delightful 
in the forming, is a source of anxiety and irritation. He 
feared responsibility, not because he lacked strength, but 
because he was a moral coward. He had a morbid horror 
of anything which disturbed his equanimity. By what series 
of bunglings and confusions he resigned himself at last, after 
full fruition, into the arms of Christiane Vulpius, is a mystery 
to this hour. 

Being naturally of Brother Noyes’ way of thinking, and 
altogether holding that man cannot ‘‘ exhaust his power of 
loving in one honeymoon,’’* he soon steeled his heart suffi- 
ciently to get the very largest amount of pleasure out of the 
least possible amount of responsibility. He did not often 
insist on fruition—indeed, he avoided it as dangerous ; and he 
enjoyed a love affair on paper with a woman he never saw, 
quite as much as his flirtations with fair creatures in the 
flesh—videlicet his Wertherian epistles to the young Countess 
von Stolberg. 

If we are to trust his own acount in the “ Wahrheit und 
Dichtung,” he really did love Lili. He describes her as his 
“‘jirst real love, and probably his last, for he was afterwards a 
stranger to such raptures as he then knew.” This young 
lady was Fraulein Anna Elizabeth Schénemann, daughter of 
a fashionable widow in Frankfort, a lady who received a great 
deal of society, and was supposed to occupy a far higher 
sphere than Goethe, although he had then an enormous re- 
putation as the author of “ Gétz von Berlichingen” and the 
‘Sorrows of Young Werther.” After a great deal of trouble, 
owing to the social pride of the Schénemann family, Goethe 
was betrothed to Lili; but he appears to have been much 
frightened by the warnings of Lili’s married sister, who pre- 
dicted all sorts of wretchedness, and, indeed, gave the young 
lovers clearly to understand, on the score of her own enor- 
mous experience, that wedlock was a mistake! All Goethe’s 
old scruples and terrors of responsibility arose, and he 
behaved like a veritable coward. “First real love’’ sounds 
comically in connection with his own narrative. The excitable 
young gentleman who had composed fiery “ Sturmlieder,” 
and was the author of ell the frothy sentimentalism and Wer- 


* “ Modern Socialism.” 
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therism of the period, was of so unromantic a disposition as to 
shrink with horror when Lili proposed that he should fly in 
her company to America. Instead of doing anything so 
desperate, he adopted the remedy he had discovered in poor 
Frederika’s case, and withdrew from the scene of his attach- 
ment, accompanying the Counts Stolberg to Switzerland, m 
order to break off the engagement. While en route, on the 
margin of the lake of Zurich, he composed the beautiful lines, 
entitled, “‘ Auf dem See.”’ Hutton’s version of this poem is 
so lovely that we cannot neglect the opportunity of trans- 
scribing it here, expressing at the same time a hope that the 
translator will some day gather together his incidental trans- 
lations from Goethe and Heine, since they are beyond all com- 
parison faithfuller and finer than any others with which we 
are acquainted :— 


“* T draw new milk of life, fresh blood, 
From the free universe ; 
Ah, Nature, it is all too good, 

Upon thy breast, kind nurse ! 
Waves rock our boat in equal time 
With the clear splashing oar, 

And cloudy Alps with head sublime, 


Confront us from the shore. 


“ Eyes, have ye forgot your yearning ? 
Golden dreams, are ye returning ; 
Gold as ye are, oh, stay above, 
Here, too, is life—here, too, is love. 


“ Host of stars are blinking 
In the lake’s crystal cup, 
Flowing mists are drinking 
The tow’ring distance up. 
Morning winds are skimming 
Round the deep-shadow’d bay, 
In its clear mirror swimming 
The ripening harvests play.” 


Dainty as this poem is, it contains nothing indicative of 
special emotion ; it is one of those masterly pictures in which 
Goethe excelled, and which he most excelled in when per- 
fectly tranquil. ‘‘I allow objects,” he used to say, “to im- 
press themselves peacefully upon me; afterwards I observe 
the impression, and endeavour to reproduce it faithfully ; in 
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this lies the secret of what men are accustomed to call the 
gift of genius.” Judging from all the poems supposed to be 
addressed to Lili, we should conceive his passion never 
mastered him ; they are very lovely and very calm, full of 
nice pictures of that ‘love in a cottage” which the writer 
dreaded so much in reality. The lines called “ Neue Liebe, 
neues Leben,” bear the very slightest traces of excitement, 
and are for that reason inferior; but nothing can excel the 
calm and gentle beauty of such poems as the ‘‘ Wanderer,” 
written and published in the Gottingen Musen Almanack, 
and expressive of his “ sorrow” on leaving Frederika, Just 
after he had cast aside the gentle girl because he was 
morbidly afraid of marrying her, he could exclaim passion- 
ately in the person of the ‘‘ Wanderer ” :— 


“ Farewell ! 
O Nature, guide my steps! 
Oh, guide the wanderer 
While over sepulchres 
Of holy bygone times 
He passes ! 
Guide him to shelter, 
Screened from the North, 
And where the sunlight falls, 
Subdued through poplar trees. 
And when I come, 
At evening, home 
To my cottage, 
Made golden by the sun’s last rays, 
Let me embrace a wife like this, 
Her infant in her arms.”’* 


The poems to Lili are occupied with similar sentiments. Of 
the two sets of lyrics, those occasioned by Frederika are the ' 
most passionate, take the “ Wilkommen and Abschied” as 
an example; but both break into false notes wherever the 
real language of fervid love is to be imitated. Goethe ex- 
hausted his true enthusiasm very early, quite as early as 
Wilhelm Meister exhausted Ais, and possibly through a similar 
circumstance. However, after parting with Lili, and flying 
to Switzerland, he got no further than the top of Mount St. 
Gothard, where he suddenly became home-sick. He returned 


* Goethe's “ Gedichte,” vol. ii., p. 129 (Kunst). 
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to Frankfort, was forgiven by Lili at once, and seemed about 
to resign himseif to matrimony, when suddenly the old 
nervous dread came back upon him, and, coupled with the 
want of enthusiasm on the part of the Schénemann family 
(who appear to have been quite as inaccessible and high- 
minded as the “ family” of Mrs. Micawber), made him slowly 
but surely attempt to escape. The engagement was broken 
off, and, instead of enjoying the honeymoon, Goethe began 
to write ‘ Egmont.” 

It would be scarcely worth while to recapitulate these 
very tawdry love affairs, if our object was merely to repeat the 
old savage charges against Goethe; but our object is far 
different. It seems, nevertheless, inconsistent on the part of 
Goethe’s admirers to defend his conduct for one moment, 
save on the score that no other sort of conduct could possibly 
have preceded the composition of his great works. If his 
life was necessary to his works, well and good; only eulogize 
the works, and admit that his life was bad. So far from 
being a creature of inexorable will and tremendous perse- 
verance, Goethe was about the most plastic piece of clay that 
ever came out in the rough shape from Nature’s manufactory. 
His power was the passive power of allowing the world to 
work upon him and in him, and out of him, pretty well as it 
pleased. Susceptible to every impression, he was specially 
possessed by none. No better illustration of this truth 
could be found than the episode with Lili. He raves and 
sings of “‘love in a cottage,” yet he has a morbid dread 
of living with his wife in her father’s comfortable house. He 
enjoys Lili’s society tremendously, while he is init. He goes 
to Switzerland, and Nature almost obliterates love. until 
suddenly, in the Mount St. Gothard, a furious impulse in- 
duces him to return home. He hies home to Frankfort, is 
welcomed passionately, and immediately his mind is driven 
back into doubt by Lili’s relations. Goethe took the im- 
pression of the moment like wax, and kept it till another 
impression obliterated it; and it was this very liability to 
many influences that constituted his strength against each 
influence in particular. 

Wax is wax, clay is clay ; and Goethe’s mind was composed 
of this, not of marble. He had mighty perseverance,—in 
moving from one emotion to another. The same character is 
illust rated in his literary productions and studies. Their 
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variety was caused by Goethe’s eternal vigilance in changing 
his objects of sympathy, in order that none might grow stale 
and wearisome. His powers of concentration were so fleeting 
that he never could manufacture a connected plot or write 
a dramatic whole, and that it took him a lifetime to patch 
“Faust” into a great poem. He wandered from one idea to 
another, from this subject to that, as the slow wind travels 
over a plain in summer. He was subject to false enthusiasm— 
of Wertherism, of “‘ Sturmliedism,” of medizvalism, of clas- 
sicism ; but all these moods were artificial while they lasted, 
and brief in duration. 

His belief in Art was the nearest approach to a belief that 
ever lingered with him long; yet even about Art he was 
sceptical ; he never loved it as it was loved by the weather- 
beaten, ethical, scrap-of-knowledge-crammed soul of Schiller. 
He went on and on, and up and up, chiefly because the wave 
of the world floated him up and on. By just a slight change 
of circumstances we can conceive him deserting literature 
altogether. He would have made-an excellent business man, 
a first-class artist, a tolerable parson, a successful actor, or 
a good dancing-master. In either of these professions he 
would have found a certain play for his flexible genius, 
and would have succeeded in adapting himself to circum- 
stances. 

It was, however, specially arranged by that Providence 
which had charge of him, that he should go to Weimar, on 
the invitation of the young Duke; and go he did, at twenty- 
seven years of age, and remained there, more or less, for the 
rest of his days. We know a little, but not much, of his 
life there; he would never publish a description of it; but 
to all requests that he would do so, replied, “‘ The world may 
know what I have been, and what I have done, but how it 
fared with the man Goethe individually, will ever remain my 
secret.” Far better that it should remain a secret, if, as we 
surmise, its “tranquil happiness ” was a mere succession of 
selfish indulgences and esthetic ponderings. We all know 
what the life of Weimar was—how, as Schiller said, every 
woman had had a liaison, and how the young Duke’s madcap 
freaks alarmed even Guethe, who liked to enjoy his wickedness 
quietly, and never frothed his champagne in the pouring out. 
In his conversations with Eckermann, the German Boswell, 
he confessed that he indulged in many love-affairs during his 
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first years at Weimar. Lionized by all, treated as a veritable 
prince, he had secured the summit of his personal ambition. 
Henceforth all ran smoothly with him. He had fashioned his 
heart to supreme polish, so that it reflected all things perfectly, 
as on a mirror of burnished steel. Few scruples were likely 
to trouble him now. He was beyond the reach of annoyance 
from any future Frederika or Lili. The “pyramid of his 
existence’? now occupied his entire attention, and kept him 
busy till the day of his death, when, in spite of all his pains 
it tumbled into pieces like a house of cards. 


Il.—Goerrue’s Toryism. 


“THE cultivation of my own mind,” writes Wilhelm Meister, 
to Werner, “‘has been secretly, from youth upwards, my wish 
and my design. This purpose still possesses me; and the 
means of compassing it are constantly growing more definite. 
I have seen more of the world than you believe, and have 
profited by it more than you think. Therefore, take some 
notice of my words, though they may not quite chime in with 
your way of thinking. If I were a Nobleman, then would our 
dispute be at once over; but since I am a Citizen only, I 
must go my own way, and I only hope that you will comprehend 
me. I know not how it may be in foreign lands, but in 
Germany a truly liberal, and, if I may so express it, personal, 
education is possible to a Nobleman only. A Citizen can 
become distinguished, and, with tremendous labour, cultivate 
his mind (Geist) ; but his personality is lost to him, do what 
he may. Since the Nobleman, by constant association with the 
well-born, necessarily cultivates a well-born manner ; which 
manner of his, seeing no door is shut against him, becomes 
perfectly natural, and since his figure and his person are 
valued alike in court and in camp, he naturally learns to think 
something of himself, and to show that he thinks something 
of himself. A certain stately grace in performing trifles, and a 
certain easy eloquence in grave and weighty matters, clothe him 
well, because he ever lets the world feel that he is thoroughly 
at ease. Heis a public character, and the more cultivated 
his movements, the more sonorous his voice, the more grave 
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and reserved his whole manners, the more consummate he 
becomes. He may be cold, but he is sagacious; he may be 
cautious, but he is wise.” * And Wilhelm, with that stu- 
pendous high-pressure tutorial power which so distinguishes 
him, goes on to argue that being, unhappily, only a citizen, 
he has no course open to him consistent with what he calls 
the harmonious cultivation of his nature (harmonischen Aus- 
bildung meiner Natur) but to go upon the stage! Into these 
further considerations we cannot follow him; but is it not 
clear that the above passage contains, as in a nut-shell, pretty 
much Goethe’s own way of thinking on the subject of which 
he is treating ? 

He was a Tory by temperament, by intellect, by culture, by 
all save birth ; a man who conceived himself born in a higher 
and calmer sphere than that of his fellows, and who resented 
any disturbance of that sphere as a very odious piece of 
rudeness and violence, to be serenely “put down.” The 
harmonious culture of his nature, on the most aristocratic 
principles, was the sole aim of his life, the sole subject of his 
literature. He was never a vain man, in the sense of being 
hungry for popular applause; so far from that, he walked 
far over the heads of the multitude, smiled at their criticism, 
and took their homage as very interesting and very natural 
in inferior beings; but the man Goethe, the princely creature 
who walked in the gardens of Weimar, was to him a far more 
interesting subject than any of his works. He was for ever 
posing before the intellectual mirror, with a view to the improve- 
ment of his personality. For rank of all sorts he had the highest 
reverence, and no passages in his writings are more nauseous 
than those exhibiting his aristocratic predilections. 

His manner as a literary Jupiter became, by diligent 
cultivation, truly great, though verging on pomposity. Here, 
as elsewhere, in his life as in his works, the tiniest pinch of 
Shakespearian humour would have made him a nobler figure 
and a mightier poet. If he had but once got a peep at 
himself from the truly divine point of view, that of human 
Comedy, he might have been saved. But he was incapable of 
true humour. As a play-writer he wrote tragedies and farces ; 
never comedies. ‘here is the very tiniest gleam of the true 
light in the little passage in his Autobiography where he 


* Wilhelm Meister’s “ Lehrjahre,” vol. ii., chap. 3. 
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speaks of the stars which presided over his nativity, but even 
this dies away in a pompous smile; he was not altogether 
sure but that Jupiter and Venus, or the principles those planets 
represented, had something to do with the matter. Yet 
Goethe, building up his pyramid, was a sight to make Shaks- 
peare smile—and angels weep. 

Forsaking the bourgeosie for ever, he became a member of 
the society at Weimar, selling his birthright of genius for a 
place at the Duke’s table and a share of the Duke’s pleasures. 
He speedily completed his aristocratic vocation, and became a 
veritable Petronius Arbiter Goethe, tutor and master of the 
Xtevels. In course of time, his naturally theatrical nature had 
finally decided on the part he was to play for the remainder of 
his life—that of Literary Prince—and when he was ennobled, 
in 1782, he was already the living mirror of dilettante 
aristocracy. 

It seems to us quite confusing confusion to attempt, as all 
Goethe’s apologists attempt, and as even Mr. Hutton, other- 
wise unsympathetic, is led to attempt, to divide Goethe’s 
character into fragments—to say, for example, that he had 
the pride of power, but not the pride of ostentation, and that 
he was generous outside the sacrifice of his own individuality. 
A man’s nature is a man’s nature, and cannot in any possible 
critical crucible be transformed into another metal. Goethe, 
like all other selfish men, was generous in everything which 
caused him no serious personal sacrifice; he could give away 
money liberally, for example, and he was seldom jealous of 
contemporaries. He had a heart easily moved by suffering of 
any sort; so easily moved that he steeled himself carefully 
from the contemplation of all human pain, and gradually, we 
believe, conquered his natural sensitiveness altogether. He 
was, in plain words, by nature and by habit, a Pagan, the 


creator of modern Paganism. So far as he was concerned, 
the leading lesson of Christianity—that sacrifice for others is 
a bliss in itself, and the noblest of all human ends—might 


never have been taught at all. 

To all these charges, of course, there is a ready and a 
trenchant answer—a silens reference to Goethe’s great services 
to humanity as a literary creator; and although this answer 
has been used so often, it will be used again and again. And 
naturally Humanity is grateful. But, setting altogether aside, 
in the meantime, that other argument, tremendous in his 
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strength, of Goethe’s literary offences against humanity—of the 
pernicious influence, as we may think, of the whole Goethe ~ 
system of literature and zesthetics—let us ask ourselves whether 
Goethe did actually sacrifice honestly to Art, and whether, if 
he had been less of a courtier, if he had blurred the mirror of 
his mind less by over-polish, he might not have produced far 
higher literary work, and lived an infinitely nobler life. Here, 
again, we are compelled to revert to our former definition, and 
remind the reader that Goethe’s nature was a plastic and a 
theatricai nature, almost always attitudinizing to receive the 
new impressions. Naturally ready to take one impression after 
another, he was suffered to harden in the bad atmosphere of 
Weimar until his temporary aristocratic impressions became 
fixed for life. He isolated himself thenceforward, and the world 
scarcely reached him—else we can conceive his views indefinitely 
widening. Note how instantaneously, when he ran into Italy 
out of Weimar, and beheld the great monuments of antiquity, 
he changed all his ideas of Art, cast off his Medizvalism in one 
moment, and embraced Classicism. “I perceive,” he wrote, 
“after many years, that Iam like an architect who endeavours 
to rear a structure on a bad foundation.” Indefatigable in 
fashioning his thought into form, he wrote his “ Iphigenia,” 
Yet this, indeed, was not increasing width of view; it 
was rather the cat-like faculty of contracting the eye-ball to 
gain a more microscopic power of vision. From Wertherism 
to classicism was a step in literature, perhaps a step higher, 
but certainly not a step broader; and there is far more genius 
1 “ Gotz,” with all its disjointedness, than in the statuesque 
and almost lifeless imitation of Greek tragedy. What Goethe 
wanted was not the classicism of Italy, nor the medizvalism 
of Germany ; it was something far more startling and chaotic— 
the daimonic Liberalism of the French Revolution. This 
might have possessed him, had he ever come truly under its 
influence; and, had it done so, it would at least have blown 
his Toryism to the winds, and enabled his soul not only to 
feel for humanity, as he often was capable of doing, but to 
feel with it, as he never did till the day of his death. He had 
no decided political views, but on the whole inclined to be- 
lieve in Despotism, beneficent Despotism of his own sort, 
embellished with all the graces of life, and diligently fostering 
the Arts. The great wail of the world would never reach his 
ear. His ear, like his eye, was microscopic; .he saw nothing 
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en masse; he heard no large volumes of sound. Minister of 
Art and Science at Weimar, Governor of the Institute, the 
Library, and the Botanical Garden, what had he to do with 
Revolutions, save only the revolution of the world on its axis 
and the revolution of fair faces round his own soul? Politics 
was a disturbing element, and he waived it aside. “ Weak 
men,” he said, “ have often revolutionary ideas; they fancy 
they would be better off ungoverned, and never feel that they 
are incapable of governing themselves ;” and, again, “ All 
men, on attaining liberty, exaggerate their weaknesses—the 
strong become savage, the weak cowardly.” ‘To him, autho- 
rity was in itself beauty, order of any kind almost sacred. 
In childhood his hero had been Frederick the Great—the 
immortal Fritz—but in later years, when he was frozen to 
dilettanteism, force of any kind repelled him. When Madame 
de Stael spoke to him of the treason of Moreau, he hurriedly 
requested her to change the subject, and talk about something 
more pleasant. ‘‘ You young people,” he observed, “‘ recover 
quickly when a tragic,explosion has filled you with momentary 
terror; but we old fellows are right to protect ourselves from 
impressions which affect us powerfully, and only interfere with 
the even tenour of our activity.” On another occasion, be 
wrote in his correspondence :—“ It matters little in what 
degree a noble man finds himself, as long as he understands it 
exactly, and knows how to fill it. All precipitation is fatal ; 
I don’t see that we have ever gained anything by leaping over 
the barriers of degree, and yet nowadays all is precipitation ; 
everybody seems trying to perform only somersaults. Do 
your best in your place, without troubling yourself about the 
confusion which, near or far, only wastes time in a deplor- 
able way.” ‘This is teaching, unfortunately, very familiar to 
modern readers, from the savage pessimism of Mr. Carlyle, 
the sweetness and light of Mr. Arnold, and the esthetics of 
Mr. Ruskin ; and it has a certain foundation in common sense, 
in so far as mere frothy agitation is useless and disturbing, 
and as every man should cultivate his own nature as diligently 
as he can. But Goethe forgot, and Goethe’s disciples forgot, 
that the world would have made small progress indeed if all 
men had been of their way of thinking. They assume that 
all men are students, or ought to be; whereas the curse of 
modern civilization is the growth of the purely Student-class, 
which threatens, with its isolated Toryism, its narrowness of 
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critical criterion, its indifference to complex human ties, to 
become as huge an ulcer on the mind of humanity as the 
Priesthood has ever been. Goethe never went very deep in 
his criterion of beauty; he was far too ‘‘ economical” of his 
thought. As a man he was characterized by false enthusiasm 
for forms of life, particularly in their most superficial aspects ; 
but he never penetrated—no microscepe can ever penetrate— 
to the lovely significance of all life. 

His pictures of ordinary humanity are full of false touches. 
How theatrical is the attitudinizing of every character in “ Her- 
mann and Dorothea.” That is a true genre-picture; but the pose, 
though natural, is thoroughly a pose. During that memorable 
picnic, which is interrupted bythe appearance of the robbers, who 
seriously wound Wilhelm, and awaken the reader’s eager hope 
that they have silenced the Bore for ever, how instantly does 
Wilhelm Meister seize on the theatrical side of the situation 
and “imagine” himself and his companions a wild company 
of wanderers with (of course!) himself for their leader. ‘‘ With 
this feeling he addressed each member of the party, and 
coloured the momentary fancy as poetically as he could.”* 
Goethe, like Wilhelm, was ever “imagining himself”? some 
one else; but henever went profoundly into that some ‘‘one’s” 
nature. What struck him in life was not its pathos and 
piteousness, not its subtle means of happiness, not its 
solemnity, not, indeed, its higher beauty; he was fascinated 
by its picturesqueness ; and we, too, in our turn, so long as we 
are reading Goethe, share this fascination. Goethe has been 
called a great philosopher: and so he may be, if a philosopher 
can be called great who judges the world only by the esthetic 
criterion. We rather prefer to believe that Goethe was the 
greatest stage-manager of the literary sort that ever lived; a 
man whose worldly knowledge was wonderful, whose sagacity 
was endless, whose power of taking pains has scarcely ever 
been equalled, but whose chief claim to distinction was his 
power of grouping his company of performers and economizing, 
as Novalis would say, the resources of his establishment. His 
philosophy is a philosophy of the theatre, his ethics are the 
ethics of the picturesque, his religion is the religion of the 
dénouement. With all his wondrous resources he never quite 
completes the illusion of the spectator. We are for ever re- 


* Vol. i., Book iv., chap. v. 
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minded that the exquisite scenery is only painted, that the 
characters who utter the most moral platitudes may be the 
most immoral and unpleasant people in reality, and that a 
great deal is being sacrificed to the demands of the “ situa- 
tion.”” There is no chaos, of course ; everything is “rehearsed ” 
to perfection; we, nevertheless, grow weary of the elaborate 
completeness of every detail, of the ‘‘so romantic ” tone of 
the leading performers, and we acquire a certain suspicion that 
even the actresses who fascinate us most are only actresses 
—Philinas playing tender parts and careful to conzeal their 
mischievousness. It is fine art, and good art; but it is Art 
only. We long once again to meet with characters whose life 
is ‘‘ being,” and not “ seeming,’ and who are less conscious 
of the effectiveness of their parts and attitudes. Gocthe is to 
Shakespeare what Goethe is to Nature; and against Goethe, 
Nature or Shakespeare is the only antidote. How fresh blows 
the summer wind of “ As You Like It,” after the close ‘ hot- 
house ” air of Egmont and Tasso! How gladly does not 
one escape from Faust to Hamlet, from Mephistophilis to 
Falstaff, from Philima and even Mignon to Rosalind and 
Cordelia ! 

This, however, is anticipating. Our present object is 
simply to suggest that Goethe was far too closely closeted in 
his Weimar days to be affected by the shock of the volcano 
which was shaking all Europe. ‘The Revolution impressed 
him as a horrible tempest from which it was his first concern 
to screen himself entirely. He would as soon have thought it 
his duty to go to sea in a storm and be thoroughly sea-sick as 
to venture into the wild ocean of contemporary politics, and 
lose one day of his precious time in rocking up and down on 
the billows. Yet we doubt not that the change, though 
unpleasant, would have done him good in the end. It never 
struck him that his conduct was selfish, any more than it might 
occur to a seaman that stopping in harbour in windy weather 
was selfish. His business in life, as he conceived, was to com- 
pose pictures, and the elements then disturbing the world were 
too chaotic to supply him with any material. He embodied his 
first feelings concerning the Revolution in a play, the Great 
Oophta,* and then quietly turned to other matters. His 


* Founded on the tale of ‘‘ Cagliostro and the Diamond Necklace.” Goethe, 
when at Italy, took the pains to visit the purents of Cagliostro, and to inter- 
rogate them in bis own quiet searching way. 
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general feelings concerning the revolutionists of the period are 
best expressed in the course of the Intermezzo of Faust, 
where the ‘“‘ Massive Ones,” come stamping down everything, 
and are sharply rebuked by Puck :— 


Die Massiven. “ Platz und Platz; und ringsherum ! 

So gehn die Grischen nieder. 

Geister kommen, Geister auch, 

Sie haben plumpe Glieder. 

Tretet nicht so mastig auf, 

Wie Elephantenkilber ! 

Und der Plumpst’an diesem Tag 
Sey Puck, der derbe, selber.” 


At all events, Goethe would not permit the “ young ele- 
phants ” to dance in his garden. When the Revolution broke 
out in all its fury, he was far too busy with the management of 
the Weimar theatre to have much time to spare for politics. 
In 1792, however, when the Prussians began their wretched 
invasion of France, the Duke of Saxe Weimar accompanied 
them, and was followed by his privy counsellor. Goethe has 
left an account of the campaign. He appears to have been 
busily engaged, during all the horrors of the war, in elabo- 
rating his prismatic theory of colours, and paying far less 
attention to the signs of the times than to the “ Physics” of 
Fischer. Pursued from place to place by the “plague of 
microscopes,” as Emerson calls it, he was not likely to take a 
bird’s-eye view of the vast plain of Europe, then the scene of 
the direst calamity and mightiest commotion. Not that he 
was blind to the horrors of war; he was far too easily moved 
for that ; and no man has photographed better than he the 
sorrowful details of War, bit by bit, figure by figure. In his 
own calm way, too, like all close-seeing men, he deplored its 
waste and worthlessness. But the idea of a Great War, such 
as Fichte put before the students of Berlin, was beyond his 
sympathy ; it seemed to him like the horrible Harth-Geist 
conjured up by Faust—formless, hideous, awakening only 
terror; and, asa titanic Tory, engaged constantly in detach. 
ing the discordant elements from his own soul, he believed 
that men would do better to occupy themselves in a similar 
manner, and to weed their natures of false growths of cen- 
turies of ignorance, than to shatter the thrones of Hurope, 
and imperil the entire fabric of things. He quite forgot, and 
wilfully forgot—for no man was better capable of a scientific 
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estimate of Revolution than Goethe—that this detaching of 
discordant elements and weeding out of false growths is only 
possible after a people or an individual has gone through the 
preliminary stage of tremendous emotional agitation ; after, 
in fact, the whole soil has been loosened by the shock of 
moral earthquake. The days when Goethe loved not wisely, 
but too well, when he was passing from puberty into Wer- 
therism, and lived a life wherein passion was scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from affectation—the days when the author of 
“ Werther” swaggered into salons clinking his spurs and 
carrying his riding-whip in his hand, and wearing his green 
jerkin buttoned up to the throat—the days of dissipation, 
folly, affectation, excitement—these were not the days of 
pyramid-building, weeding, and detaching, but they prepared 
his somewhat over-burthened nature for what was to come. 
Goethe, having once emerged from a crisis, had no mercy for 
it afterwards. It was not quite true, though he said it, that 
Anarchy had always been more hateful to him than “ even 
death.” He said sowhen he had imbibed into his soul the 
social atmosphere of Weimar, when he had Tasso in his mind, 
and when he was standing amazed, so to speak, before 
the ancient art of Italy. He had never been constantly a 
“‘ Massive One ;” all his parts were chosen for their theatrical 
effect, and that part did not tempt him; but he had been an 
“ Hlephant Calf” for all that, and had trampled down every- 
thing in his way quite in the revolutionary spirit. When the 
social crash came he was beyond its reach, so he heard it 
comparatively unmoved. 

Morally speaking, Goethe was by this time incurable. The 
habit of “ preferences” for women had become his sole in- 
spiration, without which his faculty would scarcely act at all. 
Never did Fichte, in his glorious Transcendental scheme, 
make a greater blunder than when he exclaimed that “ the 
One Eternal Idea assumes a new and hitherto-unknown form 
in each individual in whom it comes to life, and this by its 
own power and under its own legislation, and quite inde- 
pendently of physical nature; consequently in no way deter- 
mined thereto by sensuous individuality ; but, on the contrary, 
abolishing such individuality altogether, and of itself alone 
moulding the ideal individuality, or, as it may more properly 
be called, originality.” Goethe’s life alone is enough to upset 
the entire theory. Without preliminary sensuous agitation, 
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the One Eternal Idea seemed to have no legislation over him 
at all, and his Soul was entirely at the mercy of his physical 
nature. In his case, as in that of Rousseau, Science alone 
could have explained the secret of his genius, if Science had 
been sufficiently advanced to explain sensuous cerebellic ac- 
tion, and consequent cerebral activity. God could not move 
Goethe, nor could Nature, nor revolution, nor aspiration, nor 
intellectual love. None of these could directly move him; 
but put him in the society of a fair woman—of the Fraulein 
Stein, of Fraulein Schénemann, of Frederika Briou; titillate 
him ever so slightly by sensuous means—and Goethe moved 
at once, expanded, soared, found a thousand ways of expend- 
ing his activity on the world at large. In so far as this 
activity broke forth sensually, it impaired, paralysed, and 
limited his mental activity; but where it excited without 
fruition, where the homunculus, so to speak, agitated the back 
part of the brain, and the back part of the brain in its turn 
moved the mighty cerebral mass behind what the hero- 
worshippers called ‘ that impassive Jupiter-like brow ”’—this 
activity so engendered took an absolute form, begot issue as 
thoroughly in the way of nature as if the actual body had 
performed its part and directly engendered offspring. To 
think what puppets we are, and what a slender string it is 
that moves the mightiest of us! Out of the total virility of 
that wonderful mechanism called Goethe, not merely out of 
Goethe’s brain, were born Mignon, and Faust, and Clirchen, 
and Lothario, all the troup of intellectual offspring, good, bad, 
and indifferent, just as certainly as was born Goethe’s only 
son in the flesh by Christiane Vulpius. This is not so trifling 
or so obvious a fact as it seems, and it will have to be borne 
specially in mind by all who would estimate the true nature, 
extent, and operation of this great man’s genius. 

But to form a revolutionist out of an individuality like this 
was obviously out of the question. His Toryism was the 
direct consequence of his mode of intellectual action. He 
needed a minute influence, such as can be exerted by woman 
only, and only by women under the most favourable circum- 
stances ; not a massive or turbulent influence, which would 
quite have destroyed the true source of his strength—that of 
conceiving calmly, and tranquilly shaping his conceptions 
into endless forms of positive creation. ‘This, and not cold- 
ness of heart, is the true secret of Goethe’s eternal Toryism. 
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IIJ.—Sources or AGIratIon. 


Rousszav’s seed had borne its fruit at last; and men, in 
France at least, had gone back to the state of nature, only 
taking with them, unfortunately, all the passions and all the 
follies which had been accumulated for them through centuries 
of unnatural civilization. A million nameless voices had raved, 
a hundred famous voices had spoken. Every king in Europe 
was shaking in his throne; and a cloud, no bigger than the 
prophet’s hand, was threatening even the Czar. The seed 
which, under Washington’s care, had sprung to fiery flower, 
had been brought from America by Lafayette; in one night 
(so to speak) it had overshadowed France, and its leaves were 
falling as red as blood on the banks of the Rhine. Contem- 
porary with the discovery that all monarchs were shams, that 
most institutions were abominable, that the priesthood were 
the instruments of a vile and degrading superstition, had arisen 
‘ the philosophical formula that the whole theory of the world 
is exhausted in personal existence, that experience is the only 
criterion of knowledge, and that religious faith is a false thing, 
because it is reducible to no experience whatever.* Fichte,. 
from the professorial chair, defined his age as “the third 
epoch in the history of the world, the epoch of liberation, 
directly from the external ruling authority, indirectly from the 
power of reason or instinct, and generally from reason in any 
form :” the epoch, in other words, of absolute indifference to 
all truth, and of entire and unrestrained licentiousness ; the 
epoch, in short, as Transcendentalism called it, of “‘ completed 
sinfulness.”’ 

Almost contemporaneously had Philosophy been revolution- 
ized, and the seed of Locke had sprung into a plant of gigantic 
dimensions and double nature. In France, the school of 
Cordillac had apotheosized Locke’s criterion of Sensation, and 
had wandered to the very confines of despair—through Mate- 
rialism to the glorification of physical science only, and thence 
to the open denial of the existence of the Deity; while in 
England, on the other hand, Berkeley’s amazing genius, by 
simply turning the doctrine of experience inside out, had 


* We get the old dish stewed up now-a-days piping hot, as if quite novel ; 
but it is only the “hash” of yesterday’s idea. 
12 
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resolved all experience into mere Idealism, a form of pro- 
cedure which Hume, in the notorious “ Essay on Human 
Nature,” revenged by applying Berkeley’s method of analysis 
to Berkeley’s ideal phenomena, and cunningly establishing 
that thought, reflection, consciousness, being no more than 
the fleeting fabric of a vision, that higher life of man, which 
we call Religion, had not the faintest plea for existence. 
When the so-called Scotch school had contributed their quota 
of “common sense” philosophy, Kant arose in Germany 
with his gigantic system of ‘ Categories,” building up the 
system which Fichte was to complete, and which may be 
said to have revolutionized the whole theory of human 
responsibility. 

Both these great waves of progress—the wave of political 
reorganization, and the wave of philosophical speculation— 
passed by Goethe without seriously affecting his development, 
unless as sources of disturbance and agitation, varying more 
or less the first business of his life. We have seen how he 
withdrew himself as much as possible from the noise of the 
Revolution, and how throughout his career he felt a certain 
repugnance for all sorts of violent political action. ‘ We are 
justly told,” he once said to Eckermann, “that the cultivation 
in common of human capacities is desirable, and also the most 
important of aims. But man was not born for that; properly, 
each one must develop himself as a particular individual, but 
also endeavour to gain an apprehension of what all are col- 
lectively.” It was precisely this idea of collective humanity, 
and of the aims which all human beings have in common, that 
Goethe was all his life losing sight of more or less, not without 
injury to his moral nature. But of a narrower human senti- 
ment, that of mere nationality, which we men of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century have seen apotheosized as perfectly 
unselfish, although it obliterates the highest political thought 
of all—of this lower sentiment Goethe was quite capable— 
capable, that is to say, of party Deutschthum, or Germanism, 
which Frederick the Great had begun, which Lessing and 
Klopstock in the higher literature, Stein in politics, Arndt in 
poetry, and Jahn in practical life, were creating, fostering, and 
magnifying, and which Goethe therefore, in a half serious, half 
comic manner, distinctly stamped with his approval. As 
Brander sings : 

Ein achter Deutscher Mann mag keinen Franzen leiden !”’ 
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is a phrase containing this lofty political feeling in a nutshell ! 
Judged relatively to Goethe’s culture, however, even this must 
be regarded as a disturbing influence: his heart was not quite 
with Deutschthum, and he was driven into it by the contagion 
of personal friendship. 

Then, again, as to the other disturbing influences—-that of 
philosophy and philosophers.* 

Pure abstract speculation was repugnant to Goethe’s mind, 
andheopenly, again and again, expressed his distrust of allforms 
of such speculation, especially when they wandered in the theolo- 
gical direction. Personally, indeed, his sympathies were with 
the glorification of Science, in the widest significance of that 
word; but he declined to commit himself even there, as the 
slightest error in phraseology would have brought upon him 
the charge of mere Materialism. More than once in his life 
he appeared to feel a positive detestation of philosophy, and 
it was, as we know, the object of his unsparing satire ; and in 
the ‘‘ Intermezzo,” for example, which he at first intended to 
publish as a direct contemporary squib in the Musenealmanach 
of 1798, Orthodoxy, Idealism, and Scepticism, came in equally 
for his abuse :— 


“ Prophete rechts, Prophete links, 
Das Welt-kind in der mitten.” 


This was the situation: and the prophets were a subject of 
annoyance to the “ world-child”—Goethe. With him con- 
ception was synonymous with creation. His thought was a 


* Spinoza fascinated him, and he welcomed the first gleams of Fichte’s 
spiritual mind. The latter sent him the “ Wissenschaftlehre’’ and received this 
reply :— 

ne What you have sent me contains nothing which I do not understand—or 
at least believe that I understand—nothing that does not readily harmonize with 
my accustomed way of thinking—and I see the hopes which I had derived from 
the introduction already fulfilled. 

“In my opinion you will confer a priceless blessing on the human race, and 
make every thinking man your debtor, by giving a scientific foundation to that 
upon which Nature seems long ago to have quietly agreed with herself. For 
myself, I shall owe you my best thanks if you reconcile me to the philosophers, 
whom I cannot do without, and with whom, notwithstanding, I never could 
unite. 

“T look with anxiety for the continuation of your work to adjust and confirm 
many things for me, and I hope, when you are free from urgent engagements, to 
speak with you about several matters, the prosecution of which I defer until I 
clearly understand how that which I hope to accomplish may |armonize with 
what we have to expect from you.” 
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Form, his feeling an Image. Science, History, Society, even 
Politics, were capable of a concrete reflection in the mirror of 
that still and mighty mind ; but Philosophy, since she cast but 
a vague shadow, only disturbed and overclouded his natural 
powers of reflection and understanding. 

The famous passage in “ Faust,” thus translated by Mr. 
Bayard Taylor in his remarkable translation, has been accepted 


by the world of critics at large as fairly representing ‘‘ Goethe’s 
Creed :”— 


Faust. “My darling, who shall dare 

‘I believe in God!’ to say ? 
Ask priest or sage the answer to declare, 
And it will seem a mocking play— 
A sarcasm on the asker. 

Maraaret. Then thou believ’st it not ? 

Faust. Hear me. not falsely, sweetest countenance ! 

Who dare express Him ? 
Who dare profess Him, 
Saying, ‘I believe in Him!’ 
Who feeling, seeing, 
Deny His being, 
Saying, ‘I believe Him not!’ 
The All-unfolding, 
The All-upholding, 
Folds and upholds He not 
Thee, me, Himself? 
Arches not there the sky above us ? 
Lies not beneath us, form, the earth ; 
And rise not, on us shining 
Friendly, the everlasting stars ? 
Look I not, eye to eye, on thee, 
And feel’st not, thronging 
To head and heart, the Force, 
Still weaving its eternal secret 
Invisible, visible, round thy life, 
Vast as it is, fill with that force thy heart, 
And when thou in the feeling wholly blest art, 
Call it then what thou wilt— 
Call it Bliss! Heart! Love! God! 
I have no name to give it! 
Feeling is all in all : 
The name is sound and smoke, 
Obscuring Heaven’s clear glow. 
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Margaret. All that is fine, and good to hear it so ; 
Much the same way the preacher spoke, 
Only with slightly different phrases. 

Faust. The same thing in all places, 

All hearts that beat beneath the heavenly day, 
Each in its language, say ; 
Then why not I in mine as well. 

Margaret. To hear it thus, it may seem passable, 
And yet, some hitch in’t there must be, 
For thou hast no Christianity.” 


Faust is here expressing the “ Immanence” of Spinoza 
in very loose although beautiful language; but Goethe, 
although he found much in Spinoza to satisfy the cravings 
of his nature, was not the man to rest contented merely 
with Spinoza’s theology. Very finely, in 1813, he ex- 
pressed himself to Jacobi: —‘ As poet and artist I am 
Polytheist ; on the other hand, as a student of Nature, I am 
Pantheist ; and both with equal positiveness. When I need a 
God for my personal nature, as a moral and spiritual man, He 
also exists for me. ‘The heavenly and the earthly things are 
such an immense realm, that it can only be grasped by the 
collective intelligence of all human beings.” It is needless, 
however, to observe that this was not the language of a man 
who had any very religious cravings. Goethe, in fact, 
approached religion from the outside, accepting it gratefully 
as a subject, and so far it ministered to his moral development ; 
otherwise, when it forcibly broke upon him in any shape, it 
became a hindrance and a source of disturbance.* 

A still more constant source of disturbance arose from his 


* Note also the following from the ‘t Confessions :’ — “ Jacobi’s book has 
deeply grieved me ; and how, indeed, can I have any pleasure in finding so dear a 
friend supporting this thesis: that Nature veils God from our view! Penetrated 
as1 am, by a pure, deep, and innate method, through which I have ever seen God in 
Nature and Nature in God, and to such an extent, that this conviction is the base 
of my entire existence, must not so. narrow and absurd a paradox separate me 
for ever, spiritually speaking, from a man whose venerable heart I cherish so 
deeply ? Well! 1 take care not to be overcome altogether by such discourage- 
ment, and have returned again with double ardour to my old refuge—the ‘ Ethics 
of Spinoza.’ And still more beautifully Goethe writes elsewhere, that “No 
being can fall into nothingness. The Eternal stirs in all things. Thou art, be 
happy in that idea. Being is eternal, for the laws of being protect the treasures 
of life with which the universe clothes iteelf.’”—Vermiichtnisse. Compare with 
these remarks the weird chorus of the Earth-Spirit in ‘ Faust :”— 


“In Lebensfluten, in Thatensturm ?” ete. 
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private personal relations. His habit of cold impassiveness and 
stately reserve grew upon him at Weimar; and repelled many 
of his friends who were not slow to express their irritation 
in words. “ Outside relations,” he said, ‘‘ make our exist- 
ence, and at the same time devastate it; nevertheless, one 
must withdraw oneself occasionally from study, for I don’t 
think it healthy to be completely isolated like Wieland.” 
Schiller, faithful to him as he was faithful in all things, 
was rewarded by a certain amount of confidence ; much the 
same as Goethe would have vouchsafed to a clinging mistress, 
Lili or Frederika; and when Schiller died, the blow went 
straight home to Goethe’s heart. When the aged and noble- 
minded Klopstock thought fit to remonstrate on the dis- 
orderly living encouraged by Goethe at Weimar, the “ privy 
councillor’s”” reply was cold and keen as ice. He solicited 
no confidence and he tolerated no interference. His affec- 
tations—for they were affectations—alienated his best friends. 
*“What the devil possesses this Wolfgang !” cried Mark, « 
friend of his childhood ; ‘‘ why on earth will he play the cour- 
tier and the valet-de-chambre? Has he nothing better to 
do?” And the same excitable person said to Goethe himself, 
** Look here, Goethe! when I compare what you are with what 
you might have been, all that you have written seems to me 
contemptible!” But his most troublesome relations appear 
to have been with Herder. The great ideal philosopher and 
the great poetic image-former possessed a strange attraction 
for each other, by virtue of the individual strength of each ; 
yet they never perfectly comprehended one another, and on 
one side, at least, there was a great deal of irritation. They 
met for the first time at Strasburg, when Herder was twenty- 
two years of age, and Goethe seventeen. This was in 1766. 
Twenty years afterwards, when both were at the zenith of 
fame, when Goethe’s name was a household word with young 
Germany, and Herder’s gigantic van was delighting all philo- 
sophers of the old school, Herder had not yet abandoned the 
air of patronage which he had affected to his junior student, 
and Goethe, on his side, had not forgotten Herder’s epigram 
on his name— 


“Thou ! descendant of Gods, or of Goths, or of Gutters !” (Koth.) 


There was no love lost between the two; and their mode of 
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intercourse was rather that of two rival swordsmen than of 
affectionate friends. On the whole, Goethe seemed rather 
afraid of Herder’s mighty mind, knowing well that its great 
scheme of the Universal Idea, with all its practical tendencies 
towards Optimism and the regeneration of Humanity, was 
exactly the scheme which refused admittance to so shallow 
and slight a theory as that of mere self-culture and “ pyramid 
building.” “It is doubtful,’ Herder once cried passionately, 
apropos of Goethe’s cold-bloodedness and affectation—“ it is 
doubtful if a man has any right to raise himself to a sphere 
where all suffering, true or false, real or merely imaginary, 
becomes equal to him; where he ceases to be a Man, if he 
does not cease to be an Artist; and whether this right, once 
admitted, does not imply the absolute negation of human 
character. No one cares to envy the gods their eternal tran: 
quillity; they may regard everything on earth as a mere game, 
the chances of which they direct as they please. But we are 
men, men subject to all human wants, and we do not care to 
be amused for ever with theatrical attitudes. You study 
Nature in all her phenomena, from the hyssop to the cedar of 
Lebanon. But I should not like you, for all that, to conceal 
from me the most beautiful phenomena of them all—Man, in 
his natural and moral grandeur.” ‘l'o the same effect, though 
with less success, protested others—Wieland, Jacobi, even 
Schiller. But Goethe, though the criticism struck home, 
was not to be moved. Affectation and indifference, two 
elements quite contrary in themselves, had blended together 
to form the one pose that he kept for the rest of his life: a 
pose thoroughly theatrical, as Herder’s keen eye at once 
detected, but so long used as to become natural at second 
hand. An earthquake would not have changed it. The 
statue stood, in courtier’s costume, calm, holding a micro- 
scope. A thunderbolt might have dashed the statue to 
the ground; but it would have altered nothing. To aiter 
Goethe now, God would have had to obliterate him alto- 
gether. 

So the volcanoes of Europe thundered, and the philo- 
sophers of Europe reillumined the universe of thought, and 
mistresses wept, and friends protested and sneered, but still 
the statuesque Titan stood smiling on his pedestal. From the 
Revolution, Goethe turned to his “ Theory of Colours ;” from 
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philosophy, to the microscope; and. passing friendship aside 
as a source of constant disturbance, and avoiding a true 
union for the same reason, he solemnized his marriage with 
Christiare Vulpius, just as the great battle of Jena was 
taking place hard by. ‘In order to cheer these sad days with 
a festivity,” he wrote to Meyer, “I and my little home-friend 
(Hausfreundin) yesterday resolved to enter with full formality 
iuto the state of holy matrimony, with which notification 
I entreat you to send us a good supply of butter and 
other provisions that will bear carriage.” Poor Christiane 
hed been his mistress for seventeen years, and had borne him 
several children, all of whom died, even the only son and heir. 
She was very pretty when Goethe first saw her. Latterly she 
yielded greatly to habits of intemperance. “ What is this 
relation?” wrote Goethe to the Frau von Stein when she 
remonstrated with him on his liaison; “who is beggared by 
it? Who lays any claim to the feelings I give to the poor 
creature? Who to the hours I pass with her?” His friends 
despised and insulted her, and he allowed his friends to 
despise and insult her. Schiller never alluded to her. 
Wieland called her son the son of the servant (der Sohn der 
Magd). Yet she was never weary of waiting on and loving 
the “privy councillor,” as she ever called Goethe. ‘ Who 
would think,” he said, ‘‘that this person had already lived 
with me twenty years! What pleases me in her is that no 
change takes place in her nature; she remains as she was.” 
One day as they were driving in the country, Christiane had 
an apoplectic stroke, and lay as if dead in the vehicle. Goethe 
ordered the coachman to drive himself home, murmuring to 
himself, ‘‘ What an alarm there will be at the house when we 
draw up, and they see this person dead in the carriage ! ” 
During the great conference of powers at Erfurt, Napoleon 
Bonaparte made himself acquainted with most of the great 
men of Weimar, The meeting of the Emperor and Goethe is 
thus alluded to by the present writer in the “ Drama of 
Kings :”— 
“ But yestermorn the old man Wieland stood 

Enlarging his weak vision for an hour 

Upon the demigod, who of Greece and Rome 

Talk’d like a petulant schoolboy ; and this day, 

I beheld Goethe with a doubtful face, 

Part dubious and part eager, proof of thoughts 
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Half running on ahead, half lingering, 

Enter the quarters of the Emperor ; 

But when he issued forth his features wore 
Their pitiless smile of perfect self-delight, 
His lips already quivered with a pean, 

His stately march was quicken’d eagerly, 
And all his face and all his gait alive 

With glory that the sun of Corsica 

Had shone upon him to his heart’s content.”’ 


Goethe was much fascinated by the daimonic power of 
Napoleon, and from that day forward had a firmer faith in 
Despotism ; nor can we wonder at the fact, when we remember 
his Napoleonic treatment of politics, philosophy, friendship, 
and the domestic idea—all alike, sources of disturbance to be 
repressed at all hazards. He was a Napoleon on a small 
scale, without the soldier’s plea, or the excuse of national 
necessity. Bonaparte was the child of the Revolution, 
welded hard and unchangeable by very fire, and pushed 
upward and onward less by sheer volition than by the vast 
European wave of political change; he had mounted the 
popular Monster, and although he seemed to curb and drive 
it, it took him pretty much where it pleased; and finally, in 
mercy to the man’s immortal soul, God made England pitiless 
and consigned him to St. Helena. Goethe had less excuse for 
becoming what he was ; indeed, sheer contractedness of soul 
kept him what he was—a subtle rather than a great European 
literary power, and of doubtful value to the world. Unfortu- 
nately, there was no St. Helena in store for him. He died 
with a demand for “ more light.”* Alas! had light been 
given in full and just measure, it would have withered and 
blinded him. His life is a melancholy subject for human 
contemplation, so sadly here and there does it force upon us 
the truth that growth is not always gain, and that Art works 
less by giving than by hardening and cruelly faking away. 


Here we must pause, not without an apology to the hero- 
worshipper for the form of some of our remarks on this subject 
—a subject involving in its treatment not only a critical 
estimate of the leading literary man of modern times, but an 
examination of the whole critical theory of modern life. If 


* Goethe's last words, ‘“ Dass mehr Licht hereinkomme.” 
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Goethe was wrong, then much in modern life is wrong; if 
Goethe’s mind was physiologically defective, then is such 
defect noticeable everywhere in modern society and literature. 
But let it not be hastily assumed that we are ungrateful to 
Goethe’s work or insensible to Goethe’s charm. Before that 
mighty figure, that ‘ Jupiter-like brow,” before the total 
result of that vast literary life, we bow again and again in 
homage. We honour Goethe as the greatest literary “worker” 
of modern times. The character of Goethe we do not honour, 
as we have shown. But we do not forget—nay, we would 
emphatically point out at parting—that the last work of the 
man Goethe’s hand was to point in dying acknowledgment at 
the figure of the man Jesus, the Apostle of Christian Altruism. 
The crowning human joy was at last recognized as self-abne- 
gation—or, as it is expressed in the sublime last pages of 
the second Faust, “The draining of the Marsh!’ Let the 
reader now turn to those pages, and perceive how at last even 
he, Goethe, the would-be Apostle of Egoism, was compelled to 
be absorbed, as every human force is absorbed soon or late, 
into the Divine tendernesses of a humanitarian gospel. 








The Size of Harms. 
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Ture term “small farm” often conveys a somewhat imaccu- 
rate meaning to those who are not intimately acquainted with 
rural economy. A small farm is not necessarily a small hold- 

ing, though such is the usual acceptance of the phrase. There 

are many farms which, judged by the number of acres, would 
“be considered large, and yet which, when tested by their 
capabilities for maintaining stock, are really small. It is not 
uncommon, on open down land, to find farms of many hundred 
acres which are scarcely equivalent, in what may be called their 
produce power, to others of hardly a fourth of their size, 
situated in the vale. On downs of this character the soil is 
exceedingly thin, a mere crust, resting upon chalk and flint. 
The herbage growing upon such a substratum must, as a 
matter of course, be small in quantity, and it consequently 
requires a much larger extent of land to support a given 
number of stock. In fact, in some places a mile more or less 
of down land seems of very little importance, so cheaply is it 
held in estimation, and so small the profit per acre. It is, of 
course, almost useless to manure a soil of barely four inches 
thick, and it is probably this very fact that renders the break- 
ing up of down land into arable fields: of doubtful utility. 
For the first year or two there is a fair crop, and things look 
hopeful.. The new soil, freshly turned up to the atmosphere, 
and the sun, after a repose of centuries, strengthened too by 
the ashes of the burnt turf, possesses an amount of latent 
vitality which leads the farmer to remember, wistfully, the 
accounts he has heard of the virgin soils of America. But it 
is quickly exhausted, and cannot be renovated. Deep plough- 
ing is out of the question ; there is nothing but chalk and flint 
to turn up. Manuring with artificial manures is equally im- 
possible, first from the cost, and secondly because there is no 
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depth of soil to assimilate them. So that in a season or two 
the crops grow ‘‘spindly” and weak, the farmer is discouraged, 
and ceases to take much trouble with it, and the yield, de- 
ducting the expenses, does not appreciably exceed that of the 
unbroken down. The attempt to turn a naturally small farm 
(though numerically a large one) into a really great farm, has 
failed. It is questionable whether there would be any arable 
land at all upon such downs as these were it not for the extra- 
ordinary increase in the value of sheep, which stimulates the 
hill farmer to grow roots. Now, roots do not require deep 
ploughing. ‘They are very subject to the terrible “ fly,” and 
it has been found that the less the land is ploughed the freer 
the turnips are from these insects. ‘The manure for the extent 
of arable land required for roots is supplied by the sheep, who 
are folded on it, and if he gets a wet season the hill farmer is 
happy. ‘The incessant downpour, which spoils the lowland 
crops, is a blessing to the farmer on the thirsty downs. His 
turnips look fresh and green and vigorous, free from the 
dreaded fly. The last few years have been a time of great 
prosperity for these gentlemen. Whether these miles and 
miles of down will ever be made to produce in a proper ratio 
to their extent, is a question. It has been suggested that the 
only way to render them fertile would be to plant them with 
trees, and after three generations cut down the timber and 
burn the stumps: thus increasing the depth of soil. This is 
probably the only method which could be devised : and this is 
impracticable. Another suggestion is to employ “ quartz- 
mills ” in grinding up the flints. It has been found that the 
removal of the innumerable flints from arable down land— 
an experiment that has frequently been tried—instead of in- 
creasing the crops, actually caused a decrease. It is supposed 
that the slow decomposition of the flint furnishes a species of 
manure, and supplies the necessary silex in which the soil is 
otherwise deficient. If this is the case, the grinding up of the 
flints would render the process of disintegration and assimila- 
tion with the soil more rapid, and consequently more effectual. 
These varieties of soil render the calculations made by certain 
enthusiastic individuals of the possible amount of national 
produce under more favourable conditions, very fallacious. At 
the same time they render almost nugatory for practical pur- 
poses the statistics collected and published by Government, of 
the extent of land under various crops, and the average acreage 
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of holdings. The controversy between large and small farms 
cannot be safely illustrated by references to these statistics. 
Under present circumstances it is natural to commence the 
investigation of the economy of small farms with the expendi- 
ture for labour. Experience has shown that the amount of 
labour, and the expenditure, is disproportionately great upon 
small farms. The ratio may be roughly put at three to two. 
If it required two labourers to conduct the operations upon a 
farm of a given size, then three men would be sufficient to 
work a farm of nearly double the extent, always, of course, 
provided that the land was of similar quality. Consequently 
the expense of labour presses very much more heavily upon 
tenants of small holdings; and they feel this, and complain of 
it greatly, especially as it is almost the rule for small holdings 
to be higher rented than large ones. ‘lhe reasons why the 
number of men required upon a small farm is proportionately 
larger, are simple enough. If only ten cows, let us say, are 
kept, a man must be employed to milk and fodder them; but 
the same man could attend to twelve or fifteen almost as easily 
as to only ten. On a great farm there is always plenty for the 
men to do. Ona small one there are times when it is difficult 
to find the labourers employment, and yet the staff must be 
kept up, and the expenditure is the same. The farmer him- 
self could easily administer double the number of acres, but 
his labour is confined to so small an area that half his time and 
abilities are wasted. Not unfrequently the small farmer has to 
give higher wages by a shilling or two to his men because he 
has not got cottages aud gardens for them, while there are few 
large farms without these conveniences. The personal rela- 
tions between the small farmer and his labourers are not so. 
satisfactory as on the larger holding. ‘The labourer, from 
seeing his master work beside him in the fields, from daily 
conversation, and from seeing the shifts to which his employer 
is often put, loses a good deal of his respect, and becomes 
unpleasantly familiar. He feels that his master is to some 
degree under an obligation to him, and he is not restrained by 
any feeling of delicacy from making him see that fact. The 
labourer knows that if he were to suddenly leave, his master 
would be in the greatest difficulty, especially if it was a busy 
season. His place could not be immediately supplied, and the 
loss of two or three days may sometimes be very serious. But 
the large farmer, if a man goes, has only to draft a part of his 
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staff employed on other duties to fill up his place till a suc- 
cessor arrives. The important tasks are continued ; only the 
unimportant are neglected. Day by day the relations of the 
small farmer to his labourers grow more and more unpleasant. 
The pressure of the labour question falls very heavily upon 
him. As the number of men he employs is disproportionately 
great, so the rise of wages affects him comparatively much 
more than the large farmer. Instead of being independent of 
his men, he is dependent on them. He cannot order them to 
do this or that. He is forced to take them into his confidence, 
to ask their opinion if it would be better to do so-and-so to- 
day, or not, and very often gives way, and allows them to do 
what his judgment disapproves. This soundsalmost absurd, but 
it is, nevertheless, strictly true. It is common to hear tenant 
farmers of small holdings complaining that they have to beg 
their men as a favour to do the work, to remonstrate with 
them, and point out the why and wherefore this or that should 
be done. The consequence is that, even when the men are 
got to work, they do it in an idle, listless manner, taking their 
time about it, pausing to look at the time and the weather. 
They have no fear of displeasing their employers, no fear of 
being discharged. This indifference to the work in hand is 
not characteristic of the labourers employed by the small 
farmer alone, it is the case with all, but it is felt more by him 
because he is forced into closer personal contact than the 
larger farmer. The complaint that the men will not work is 
common all over the country. The increase of wages has 
made no improvement : if anything, rather the reverse. They 
are slow to come in the morning ; quick to go at night. They 
prolong the luncheon hour to its extreme limit, but they exact 
their wages to the uttermost farthing, whether earned or not. 
The Labourers’ Union may have increased this idleness, but 
it is not altogether caused by the sense that there is a power 
in existence which will support them against their employer. 
In former times there was no work for the inhabitants of 
rural districts but on the farms, and there was, as a result, a 
plethora of labour. There were more men than the farmers 
could find full work for. They were only too glad, therefore, 
to get hired for a year. If that system only gave them low 
wages in summer and during harvest, it secured them against 
want in the winter, when employment was difficult to obtain. 
But now the railways, the collieries, the mines, the factories, 
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and other great commercial enterprises at home and abroad, 
absorb the raw material of labour, and render the demand in 
the agricultural districts greater than the supply. Instead of 
having to search for an employer, the employer has to search 
for a man. The labourer knows that, if discharged, he can 
move a mile or two further on and find plenty of work. He 
therefore feels independent, and the stimulus to make him- 
self valuable by exertion is removed. It is not in human 
nature to be otherwise, except under conditions of high moral 
and intellectual training. But in the labourer the primeval 
instincts are found in their broadest, most unabashed form. It 
is not a pleasant position for the small tenant farmer to have 
to meet this species of subdued insolence every day of his life. 
With the large tenant farmer it is different. He is not de- 
pendent upon a man or two. If he discharges one he has 
another working in a distant field to supply his place. He is 
better able to meet the altered conditions of agricultural life. 
His resources are more elastic. He can keep up a bold inde- 
pendent tone with his men, and they respect him all the more. 
He has two or three cottages, perhaps more, on his farm, with 
large gardens; these are always sought after, and give him 
the command of a permanent staff. The fluctuation of the 
labour market does not touch him so closely. Personally he 
escapes the annoyances of the altered tone of the labourer. 
There is an inherent instinct in the labourer to respect the 
tenant of a large farm. Let the tenant of a small one bea 
gentleman in his manner and way of life; let him be richer 
than his neighbour; still the prestige clings to the number of 
acres. The large farm is better for the labourer than the 
small one in many ways, and becomes more so daily as the 
labourer grows less a fixture, and contracts the habit of 
wandering and of migration. On asmall farm, after the more 
important tasks are finished, after the busy season is over, 
there is little to do. But on the large one there is a constant 
succession of varied employment, and more piecework, that 
desideratum of the labourer. On a small farm he can only 
earn exceptionably high wages at one or two particular periods 
of the year; but on the large one there is almost always an 
opportunity of making extra money. ‘Then there is the 
machinery used on a great holding—he becomes gradually 
acquainted with the method of managing that, and so of 
growing into a skilled workman. A great farmer usually has 
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one or more bailiffs; besides head men, head carters, head 
shepherds, etc. All these offer opportunities of rising in life, 
especially the place of bailiff. It is not uncommon to find a 
bailiff, who was nothing but a day labourer at first, living in a 
farmhouse and having the sole charge of several hundred 
acres. In the process which has so long been going on of 
absorption of small farms, it often happens that the annexation 
of a small farm to a large one leaves a farmhouse unoccupied. 
Then a bailiff is placed in it, and takes charge of the land 


‘which was originally a separate holding. He is well paid, has 


some perquisites, and saves a little money. He not unlikely 
marries a dairymaid—no bad match, however lowly it may 
sound. The dairymaids of these days are not the dairymaids 
of old. They receive first-rate wages, even as high as £40 
a year. ‘They are well treated in the family, and are often 
women of a superior class. They almost always save money. 
From the union of a bailiff and a dairymaid have sprung many 
well-to-do farmers, whose sons are in farms now. But when 
the bailiff becomes a farmer, then he finds the utility of small 
farms. He has neither the capital nor the interest to obtain a 
large one. He goes into a small one for the present. Large 
farms are therefore, on the whole, better for the labourer than 
small ones. ‘The simple labourer has a chance of earning 
more extra money upon them, there are more positions of trust 
and emolument, and there is a road to the goal of his ambi- 
tion. But the small farms have their use in enabling men, who 
could not otherwise enter the list of farmers, to become their 
own masters. Whether this is for the advantage of the com- 
munity is another matter. 

The small farmer who trots into market on his cob, or 
drives in in his trap, has to take a subordinate position at the 
market ordinary. His place is not near the chairman—his 
seat is not fixed ; and, secondly, it is not reverently kept waiting 
for him till it suits his convenience. He has to find room where 
he can. The landlord does not watch for his appearance to 
issue the order to remove the covers. It is not unlikely that 
his cheque would be honoured for a larger amount than that of 
the gentleman who sits at the head of the table; but a thou- 
sand pounds do not go so far with him as five hundred with 
the other in attracting the respect of his fellows. The broad 
acres tell. There is a prestige, a lingering remnant of the 
importance attached to land in feudal times, hovering round 
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the tenant of a great farm. Commonly, too, he is regarded as 
the alter ego of his landlord, the squire, and not seldom of the 
peer. He has easy access to the mansion of the landed pro- 
prietor as the principal tenant. He enters freely into conversa- 
tion with that magnate, is invited to dinner parties, sometimes 
even shoots in the same company. At election times he goes 
round canvassing with the candidate himself. At the hunt he 
is recognized by the gentry. The clergyman dines with him. 
He is an agriculturist. A small tenant is only a farmer. 
There is a vast difference in the meaning of these two words. 
If a chamber of agriculture is formed the large tenant is 
elected as the chairman ; the small tenant is only asked to be 
a member. As chairman the “ agriculturist”’ perhaps waits 
on the Chancellor of the Exchequer as one of a deputation, 
and exchanges a few words with the Minister. He may even 
keep a racehorse (steeplechaser) without incurring the charge 
of extravagance from his fellows. The line is as marked be- 
tween him and the small farmer as between the latter and the 
labourer. The small farmer naturally aspires to this sort of 
distinction. Yet most small farmers declare that they regard 
the increase of large farms, and the decrease in the number of 
small ones, with much regret. But the paradox resolves itself 
easily into this: the more small farms there are, the less the 
influence and social superiority of the large farmer. 

Small] farms are almost always rented higher than large 
ones, supposing the quality of the land to be equal. A similar 
fact is that small freehold farms sell at more per acre than 
those of double the size. ‘The larger the farm the cheaper it 
is rented, even in hard cash, and there are circumstances not 
recognized in the agreement which make small farms dearer 
still. It is only lately that tenant farmers have taken to 
keeping account books. ‘To a person accustomed to com- 
mercial enterprises, with the profit and loss sharply defined, the 
accuunts, say of a small dairy farm, would prove utterly unin- 
telligible. He might find the tenant apparently prosperous, 
putting by a small sum yearly, the land itself in good condi- 
tion, and yet when he came to reckon up the expenditure and 
the income, they would, nine times out of ten, but just balance 
each other. How, then, he would ask, is the profit made? 
First, there is the house and garden and orchard rent free. 
Then there are an innumerable number of small economies 


too minute to be put on paper, and an equally innumerable 
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number of small sources of income which it is almost im- 
possible to keep an account of. One year, perhaps, there is 
an extra crop of hay, of which the tenant is permitted to sell 
a considerable amount. Another, by careful management, 
he contrives to fatten two or three good beasts for the butcher 
at Christmas, on what might be termed the leavings of the 
place, supplemented with a little oilcake. The profits are 
somehow squeezed in. ‘The primary idea is to manage so 
that the farm shall be self-supporting, and then the little 
extras go to profit. How to strictly define these no one can 
exactly tell. But they certainly do exist. On a small farm 
the margin of these extras is exceedingly contracted. With 
the increasing size of the farm under consideration they 
enlarge in a geometrical ratio. The buttermilk and general 
leavings of a small farm will only keep a few pigs; on a large 
farm a great number can be kept without adding a penny to 
the expenditure. When hay is sold it is in quantities that add 
a heavy figure to the income. All the little economies and the 
little sources of income swell up toa large sum. Yet the large 
farm is more cheaply rented than the small one. So that 
really two or three shillings per acre ought to be added to the 
nominal rent of a small farm when its incomings and out- 
goings are compared with a large one. On arable farms, 
where profit and loss are more sharply defined, the same thing 
takes place. The very waste of a large farm will keep almost 
as much stock as a small one. Comparatively it takes more 
capital to stock a small farm than a great one. ‘The occupier 
of a small farm does not enter upon life with any equal chance. 
His neighbour of a great holding, though at first he began 
with scarcely any more capital, soon begins to turn over heavy 
sums. When such sums pass through the hands every year, 
some amount is sure to remain in the fingers if only a little 
ordinary care is taken. Somehow, earth seems more gene- 
rous cultivated in extensive areas. The small farmer can 
rarely employ machinery. His capital is not large enough, 
nor indeed, if he had the capital, his holding is not large 
enough to warrant him in sinking a thousand or two in steam- 
ploughing tackle. If he is well off he can generally hire a 
steam-plough, it is true ; but then, unfortunately, the majo- 
rity of small farmers are anything but well off. They com- 
mence life with capital barely sufficient to stock their farms. 
Here and there a farm may be found which, however poorly 
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cultivated, is so rich in its soil that the occupier cannot help 
but gradually improve in his circumstances. But there are 
scores of other farms which, with ordinary cultivation, only 
just pay their way. If they were highly cultivated they, too, 
could pay fairly. But the tenant has no capital. He cannot 
even afford to hire the steam-plough. He can only use arti- 
ficial manures in the most sparing manner. At the end of 
twenty years he is just where ne began; with this difference, 
he has a wife, and perhaps half-a-dozen children. The case is 
perfectly hopeless for him, and he knows it. It weighs 
on him. No amount of work, of care, of self-denial, can 
stave off that thickening cloud of debt which gathers slowly 
around him. He moves about his place in a dull, listless 
manner. He cannot properly educate his children. There 
are no good middle-class schools within the reach of his in- 
come. ‘T'he so-called middle-class schools are far above him. 
He could, perhaps, pay £40 per annum for one boy, but not 
for two or three. ‘hen there are the girls. He must have 
a governess for them, or let them run wild. [Education is a 
serious problem to the small tenant farmer.- He feels it more 
and more day by day. Illness in his family would eat up the 
whole profits of a prosperous year. His boys have no chance 
of entering farms when they grow up. In the first place, he 
cannot advance them any capital nor borrew any, for the 
local bank perfectly well knows what difficulties he is floun- 
dering into. Neither can he gét them farms by personal 
interest with influential men. ‘There is an odour of ill-success 
about him—it clings to his name. Landlords like successful 
men. ‘Tenant farmers in this position feel it bitterly. They 
complain that they are ground up between two mill-stones. 
There is the landlord and the inexorable rent upon the one 
side; there is the ever-increasing cost of labour upon the 
other. ‘To add to the burden comes the question of educa- 
tion and the high price of every necessity of life. It is hard, 
while struggling under these oppressive burdens, to hear 
themselves abused as wallowing in the wealth that they wring 
by tyranny from the sweat of the labourer’s brow, to be 
accused of drinking champagne while the labourer starves. 
Those who live in agricultural districts, and are acquainted 
with the circumstances of tenant farmers, have only to look 
around them to see that six out of nine small tenants are in 
a state of insolvency. They keep on from year to year, and, 
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after a fashion, pay their way; but if their assets were rec- 
koned up they would fall short of their liabilities. It is very 
questionable whether small farms are a national advantage. 
It may be said that if more capital was employed on them 
they would be as good as large ones. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, more capital never will be employed on them. Men 
who have any amount of capital at command will not settle 
down on asmall farm. It does not pay sufficient interest on the 
outlay. If they farm at all they take large farms, where there 
is scope for enterprise and high cultivation. Men of capital, 
too, naturally look to take a certain social position. It may be 
merely a prejudice; but prejudices are very powerful, and 
they know that social status attaches to the great tenant, and 
not to the small one. In a merely mechanical sense the small 
farm offers obstacles to high cultivation. There cannot be 
large fields on a small farm. Without large fields the steam- 
plough is comparatively of little use. Everything militates 
against small holdings in these days. The primary idea of 
farming in former times was economy. The tenant endea- 
vours to expend as little money as possible upon his farm. 
He bought no manure ; all he used was produced on his own 
premises. He made money by saving, by the practice of the 
severest utilitarianism, by a system of paring and scraping. 
Now, the primary idea is speculation—the laying out of money 
with a view to its return with interest. It can hardly be called 
speculation, for in its present meaning that word has an in- 
secure sound, and these enterprises are, with common care 
and ordinary circumstances, sure to be successful. The outlay 
of an additional £1 per acre on manure, or better cultivation, 
is certain to be repaid, It is, therefore, speculation in its 
most legitimate sense. The small farm gives no scope for 
enterprise of this kind. It is, essentially, a business of small 
economies—the modern practice cannot be profitably applied 
to it. Yet there is probably no land in England so highly 
cultivated as the allotment grounds let out to the labourers, 
and these are the smallest farms in the world. They are 
rented at very small sums, yet they return more per acre to 
the landlord than the extensive areas leased by the rich 
farmer. ‘The amount of produce they bring forth in a year is 
nearly double that of the ordinary farm. 

If all England was cultivated on the allotment system, 
there would be no fear of famine, let the population increase 
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in what ratio it pleased. Some even think that in the end it 
will come to this: that nothing less will meet the imperative 
demand for food. Why, then, if this is the case, are small 
farms not so useful as large ones? The small farm is too large 
to be cultivated with the spade, and to receive that minute 
attention which is bestowed upon the allotment garden; but 
at the same time it is too small to be treated with the steam- 
plough, the expensive manure, and general high cultivation 
system. Looked at, therefore, from the point of view of the 
increasing population, it becomes a question whether England 
will have to be turned into a vast allotment-ground, or will be 
thrown into a comparatively small number of hands, and cul- 
tivated on what may be called the steam-plough system. In 
either case the small farm falls through. There will be no 
place for it, except, perhaps, in the neighbourhood of cities, 
where a small farm is a species of market-garden. The pro- 
duce of the steam-plough system is, per acre, nearly equal to 
that of the spade, and it is much more manageable, more in 
accordance with the spirit of the times. 

It would, however, be foolish to prophesy the prevalence 
of any method. Time was when there was nothing so change- 
less, so fixed and unalterable, as farming: nothing so con- 
servative. Now there are few occupations which alter so 
much in a few years’ time. New plans, new inventions and 
discoveries, follow each other in constant succession. The 
capabilities of agriculture seem inexhaustible. The number 
of clever and intellectual men who turn their attention to it 
multiply daily. It has its colleges, its professors, its students. 
Mind is at work devising new forms of machinery to develop 
the resources of nature. It would require a great volume to 
describe the machinery alone that has been contrived of late 
years, and is now in the warket. The chemistry of agriculture 
would fill many more such volumes. Geology, botany, ento- 
mology, almost all the sciences, are pressing forward to its 
aid. What developments may be in store no man can safely 
foretell, though the direction of the stream can be indicated. 
The small farm appears doomed. There are places, of course, 
where a small farm may be preferable. Take say a hundred 
acres of marshy pasture land under a wood overrun with rab- 
bits and choked with coarse furrow-grass; put a sturdy, haif- 
educated, rude man of the old school in charge of it. By 
denying himself everything but the commonest necessities, 
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working like a slave, regardless of personal comfort, he may, 
in the course of twenty years, if he remains single, put by a 
small sum for his old age, together with a plentiful provision 
of rheumatism. Perhaps this may be preferable. But surely 
it would be better to drain the marsh, grub the wood, destroy 
the rabbits, and keep a good stock, by throwing such a tenantry 
into connection with an adjoining farm. It is said that the 
advantage of small holdings is, that they foster a band of 
independent and yet not wealthy men, the yeomen of England, 
and pride of the nation. It may have been so in former times. 
Men will not take a small farm now, unless compelled to do so 
by their circumstances. Consequently, most small farms are 
in the hands of men little better than labourers, as ignorant 
and as prejudiced against improvement. 

The size of a useful farm may be put at 250 acres at the 
lowest, and so upwards, 300, 350, 400. Such farms are within 
the reach of men of any capital—they are large enough for the 
introduction of most modern improvements, and they are within 
the management of a single person. They may be properly 
termed useful holdings. A tenant with 350 acres of fair land, 
with a reasonable rental and proportion of capital, ought to 
produce highly, and so be a beneficial member of society, and 
to put by considerable sums. Over 400 acres the capital 
required for full development of the soil rapidly increases in 
amount. ‘The labour bill rises, because more head-men, bailiffs, 
carters, shepherds, etc., must be employed, and these very 
properly receive higher wages as trusted servants. The tenant 
cannot be his own bailiff, he cannot be master and foreman too. 
At 800 acres an area is reached which will allow of farming on 
the very highest and noblest scale. From this to 1200 or 1500, 
the agriculturist can use his own steam-plough, and feel that 
he has invested eapital in the purchase of such expensive im- 
plements, with profit to himself as well as benefit to his land. 
He employs a number of labourers and other hands, and such 
a tenantry approaches more nearly to the manufactory in the 
good it does to the neighbourhood. The utility of bringing up 
a race of students instructed in chemistry, geology, entomology, 
mechanics, etc., in agricultural colleges, with the assistance 
of professors, if they are afterwards to be placed on small farms, 
is a matter of much doubt; they would have no room for the 
exercise of their attainments. Not many years ago a cry was 
raised that the nation would be ruined, if the process of 
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throwing small farms together so as to make one large one was 
continued. Farm-houses, itwas stated, would be found empty 
in all parts of the country—the hearth cold, no smoke rising 
from the chimney—quite a pathetic picture. But the abolition 
of the race of men who dwelt in these farm-houses, most of 
them, by-the-by, mere cottages, is a boon to agriculture. 
They were a race who did as their fathers did before them ; who 
let the rich liquid manure from the cowyards trickle out into 
the first natural holiow, and there accumulate in ponds before 
their very doors, festering and poisoning the air, instead of 
spreading it out upon the land, and doubling the yield of grass. 
These were the men who were hard to their labourers, stinting 
their pay to the lowest fraction, exacting the uttermost farthing. 
They are nearly gone now, vanished from the face of the earth, 
Their successors with double the number of acres employ more 
than double the number of labourers, and pay them nearly twice 
as much, while producing far more for the community at large. 
There is not the slightest cause for real alarm in the tendency 
to group small farms; no comparison whatever, as has been 
attempted, with the state of rural Italy in the latter days of 
Imperial Rome, when the soil was owned by a few lords, and 
cultivated by gangs of slaves. Our labourers have shown that 
they have not the remotest intention of allowing themselves to 
become slaves, and they are in reality more free and independent 
under a system of large than of small farms. ‘There is not so 
much chance of prying interference with their habits and con- 
duct out of the master’s time. The great farmer is so far re- 
moved above their level that he has no time nor inclination to 
keep a minute record of their actions, their intermarriages, and 
quarrels. The old style of small farmer was so little removed 
from their own sphere that he took a lively interest in their 
personal proceedings, which at times was capable of being 
resolved into a tyrannical interference. It is the large farmer 
who builds new and good cottages for his labourers, or who 
induces his landlord to do so. From a national point of view 
the chief object is to get the full value out of the soil. Let 
anyone take train through an agricultural county, and mark the 
difference, the striking contrasts every mile almost will reveal. 
Here is a network of small fields of all shapes, triangular, with 
corners in which it is difficult to make hay for the shadow and 
damp, and enclosed with great hedges, thick as small copses, 
and which, if measured, would amount to a fourth the size of 
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the ground: this is the small farm. Further on is a broad 
expanse of open land, level as a die, well-drained, without 
hedges to shelter birds and occupy the valuable space: this is 
. the large farm. 

The small farmer is almost always a dairyman. ‘There are 
very few arable farms small in the sense of a small dairy farm. 
There are scores of dairy farms under forty acres, and not a 
few less than twenty. But arable farming would be almost 
impossible under such conditions. The arable farm is essen- 
tially a large one. The pasture is rented much higher than 
the arable, yet the latter generally produces most, not, per- 
haps, in the tenant’s profit, but in food. This is because there 
is a succession of crops. The pasture land has but one crop. 
Efforts have been made recently to produce more than one in 
a season by manure, or by sewage, and they are successful in 
a measure; but they cannot be universally applied. The 
amount of labour employed in a pasture farm is much smaller 
than on an arable one: this, too, is in favour of the arable, so 
far as the labourers are concerned. Pasture farms never, or 
scarcely ever, reach the size of arable. Scarcely any improve- 
ments in agriculture or in stock have originated or been per- 
petuated upon pasture land. The high-bred short-horns could 
not be carried to their perfection on pasture alone ; they re- 
quire the products of the arable farm. The magnificent Cots- 
wold sheep are bred in an arable district. The steam-plough, 
the artificial manure, the hundred inventions of modern times, 
are applicable to the arable, not the pasture farm. The small- 
pasture tenantry remains pretty much where it was twenty 
years ago. Ina few instances sewage has been applied, and 
on the more extensive holdings there has been an attempt at 
draining. Some have ambitiously applied the stall system, 
and many more have so far retrograded, that they sell their 
milk to the London dealers, and even let out their cows to a 
middleman. ‘This may pay for the time, but it does not look 
like the improvement which results in an increased produce. 
For the rest, they are where their forefathers were before 
them ; the same old routine of foddering, milking, hedge- 
cutting, haymaking—nothing new, or likely to yield a pound’s 
weight more meat for the increasing population. But the 
arable farmer, even though the extent of his holding is com- 
paratively small, is compelled to advance, or he would be 
driven off the ground entirely. He must drain a little, plough 
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a little deeper, use a little artificial manure, let him be never 
so poor. It is questionable whether many of the old stock ot 
small farmers, who contrived to amass money, did so purely 
and simply by farming. ‘This applies, of course, to the period 
succeeding the repeal of the Corn Laws. Previously to that, a 
man might make money on a small farm. Since then, how- 
ever, the small farmers who have made money have a reputa- 
tion for having done so in a way little suspected by the towns- 
man who envies their prosperity, and looks with a longing eye 
upon the lowing herds and green fields. They were nothing 
more nor less than usurers, many of them. They lent the 
little money they had got to their neighbours at exorbitant 
interest. As soon asa farmer, by scraping and small economies, 
had saved up a few hundreds, he looked round him, and soon 
saw a man struggling against a bad season, ill-luck, or a 
large family, and lent him money as the dreaded rent-day 
drew on. Thus the few hundreds grew at heavy interest. 
Under the small-farm system there was never a time when a 
borrower was not forthcoming. With the small farmers there 
can be little cause for the cry for compensation for unexhausted 
improvements, because they never make improvements. Very 
few indeed have leases: it is generally a yearly tenancy. 

A man is said to farm the revenue, to farm the customs or 
tolls: that is, he gives a certain price for them, and makes his 
profit by minute economies, by personal labour, and from 
chance accidents in his favour. This is the primary meaning 
of farming. In this sense it is almost certain that the days of 
farming are numbered. The very agitation for compensation 
for unexhausted improvements implies that the farm is taken 
with the view of increasing its productiveness; and to do that 
requires expenditure. 

There will be no farmers, in the old sense of the word, after 
awhile. ‘The tenant under the modern method becomes the 
landlord for the time being. He wishes to till the land as if 
it was his own, and that he or his descendants would reap 
the benefit in after years. But the small farmer is essentially 
a man of economies—of parings. He wishes to get his profit 
out of it without putting anything in it first. Certain men 
have an unenviable reputation for this. They take a farm 
on the year’s-notice-to-quit method. They neither manure it 
nor dig, plough it, nor keep it clean. They employ scarcely 
any men. It is their profit to reduce the expenditure. They 
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get all they can out of it, and then, after half-a-dozen years, 
when the land shows signs of exhaustion, they leave it and go 
elsewhere. If the tenant requires protection against the 
landlord, the landlord requires protection against such tenants 
as these. They usually favour small farms, because removal 
from a large farm is a serious matter, and the obscurity of 
a small tenancy allows their nefarious designs to pass com- 
paratively unnoticed till it is too late. 

A great deal has often been said about the sturdy indepen- 
dent British farmer, whose freedom from interference and 
contempt of tyranny was matter for admiration and envy. 
The facts are rather different when he is the tenant of a small 
farm, and living on borrowed capital, as seven out of ten are. 
Small debtors are always more worried than large ones— 
over whom a certain amount of paternal care is exercised— 
and he is a small debtor. The bank looks after him sharp, 
so does the landlord’s agent, who thinks the rent risky ; so do 
the tradesmen. If the landlord’s agent is at all a disagreeable 
person, his lot is indeed happy, almost as enviable as that of a 
‘toad under a harrow,” to use an old agricultural simile. 
The margin between profit and loss is extremely small and 
rigid. But a large farm, on the contrary, is wonderfully 
elastic. IPfthere is a falling off on one side, there is something 
to make it up on the other. Even if the rent be behindhand, 
the landlord will be cautious how he proceeds to extremities. 
It is not so easy to get a suitable tenant for a great farm. 
Allowances have to be made on.both sides. 

Whether it be considered from the tenant’s own side, or 
from the labourer’s, or from the landlord’s, the balance of 
argument appears to be indisputably in favour of large farms. 
To the nation, to the ever-increasing population, the large 
farm offers a greater present produce, and possibilities of still 
further development. The political economist, who judges 
the prosperity of an occupation by the amount of capital 
attracted towards it, must also decide in its favour, for capital 
will never flow into small farms. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
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CHAPTER I. 


AN OLD MISER. 


Tae town of Vire is specially hilly ; but there is near the river 
a steep flight of broken moss-grown stone steps. Mounting 
these you find yourself on a raised walk level with the roofs and 
chimney-stacks of this part of the town, till turning sharply to 
the right, you come down a deep descent, which ends some 
way below in the Place aux Fontaines. 

This descent is a narrow, roughly-paved street, with 
ancient houses on either side. Some of these houses are of 
grey stone, with carved pinnacles above their projecting 
dormer windows; others are half-timbered, and the green- 
grey oaken gables seem inclined to topple down into the 
street below. The massive carved beams are supported by 
grotesque brackets, sometimes partly hidden by a veil of 
nasturtium leaves, stretching down from lattice window-sills 
above. ‘The quaintest looking of these houses has flowers on 
the sills of all three stories—gleaming scarlet geraniums in 
the gable, nasturtiums and moneywort below, and, level with 
the street, a starry campanula hanging from the ceiling and 
filling the centre of the open window with its wreaths of blue 
blossoms. : 

‘he mistress of this array stands looking fixedly at 
her flowers from the opposite side of the street—a short 
stout, ugly dame, with a dark-blue skirt, a red neckerchief 
crossed over her ample chest and secured by the waistband of 
her lilac apron, and a tall conical muslin cap with wings 
behind each ear, a white bow in front, and a sugar-loaf 
shaped, pale-blue lining. Suddenly she turns and looks through 
the open shop-front of her neighbour, into a dingy square 
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room, so full of litter, so dirty and overcrowded that a bonfire 
in the midst would seem to be the only means of purification. 
Rusty bronzes, battered brasses, broken china, and faience ; 
tokens from the East, in ivory, feathers, and lac ; terra-cotta 
and plaster figures, fragments of old tapestry and carved oak, 
cracked and dingy pictures, hideous gilt frames, bottles, pots, 
and urns. ‘There is no use in enumerating the mongrel con- 
tents of the shop of Monsieur Fauve—it is a museum of ghastly 
relics of the beautiful. 

The morning sun never visiis it; but this afternoon one 
slanting beam has found its way through an opening in the 
opposite houses, and strikes boldly across the street and 
through the dusty atmosphere, gilding the motes in its way 
tillit rests on Monsieur Fauve’s high narrow forehead. His 
forehead is so yellow, and the skin fits the skull so closely, 
that it looks as much like a bit of Eastern carving as the 
brow of a human being. The rest of Nicholas Fauve’s face is 
bloodless, his lips are pale, the only colour is in his small 
narrow eyes, like glittering slashes of black velvet in the 
parchment skin; his wig has once been black, but long wear 
has changed it to a reddish brown: all expression is con- 
centrated in his eyes, the rest of his countenance is immovable, 
even when his utterance is sarcastic. 

“YT say again, madame,’—his voice is harsh as an 
owl’s,—“ that there are plenty of fools ready to spend on 
superfluities; the wise profit by these and keep their money. 
Why should Francoise waste her time over flowers, when she 
can see yours better than you can see them yourself?” 

Madame Duclair throws back her large head in disdain. 

“Well, no one can call you a hypocrite, my friend; but I 
should be ashamed to enjoy my neighbour’s goods and not offer 
areturn. Conceive, then, the pleasure which the sight of a 
rose or a fuchsia would give me, instead of all this dinginess 
from morning till night.” | 

She points to the house front and the cobwebbed broken 
lattice in the gable on the top story. 

M. Fauve shoots one of his bright, restless glances at her, 
and goes on fixing a rivet in a cracked plate of Nevers faience. 

_ “My neighbour, did I ask you to spend your time and 
your money on those flowers? They give me no pleasure. 
To me this bit of earthenware has more beauty than all the 
flaming scarlets and yellows of your window sills.” 
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“Yes; yes. I knowthat.” To herself she says, “‘ Because 
you are a mummy and not aman;” then aloud, “ But you do 
not live alone, and Francoise is young and has little amuse- 
ment, and, if I were you, 1 should make her home amusing ; 
but that is not my affair, and I have no daughter or son to study ; 
only one cannot walk through this world with shut eyes, 
Monsieur Fauve; good-day !” 

The first trace of feeling he has shown, a faint flush, comes 
like a streak into the parchment cheeks ; but he does not look 
off his work—he does not even question Madame Duclair. He 
knows that she is incapable of keeping news to herself. 

Madame Duclair retreats into her house, and Monsieur 
Fauve !ooks up at a clock in a tall carved wooden case. 

‘Francoise should be in,” he says. ‘‘ She wastes her 
time.” 

He goes on with his work. Life is very silent in the dusty 
den—only the ticking of the clock and the scramble of the 
mice behind the wainscot disturb the silence. It is, therefore, 
easy to hear Madame Duclair’s footsteps when she comes out, 
with a huge red pitcher in her hand. 

“Can I do anything for you?” she calls to him, as she 
passes. ‘‘I am going down to the fountain to fill my pitcher.” 

He raises his head from his work, and gives her a keen, 
quick look. 

“ Well, you may meet Francoise; tell her not to loiter.” 

“Ah! pardon, neighbour; but that is just what I cannot 
do;” she speaks very significantly. 

Monsieur Fauve’s firm mouth does not even twitch ; but he 
keeps his restless eyes fixed keenly on Madame Douclair’s 
broad mocking face. 

“Very well. Why, then, offer service?” 

“Because I am ready to do what I can for you or any 
other neighbour between this and the great fountain; but 
Francoise is not likely to be there—she is better employed.” 

“Ah! You have, then, seen her?” 

“Yes. Why not? She is not hiding. She will tell you 
herself that she has been sitting in the park with Berthe and 
Nicole Bertin, and—their—brother—Louis.” 

She drawls the last four words separately, trying to revenge 
herself on his indifference, and she succeeds. 

He starts, flushes, and his eyebrows settle into an - 
frown. 
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“Are you sure of what you are saying, madame?” 
There was a sort of freezing courtesy about Nicholas which 
kept his neighbours in check; all, except Madame Duclair, 
and although he never cut jokes with her, or called her La Mére 
Duclair, she would not be kept at a distance; she persisted in 
treating him as she treated others. 

“Dame!” she said, “‘ he is made of flesh and blood after 
all, though he looks like a pagan idol.” 

« What will you, my neighbour?” she said; “if you give a 
girl like Frangoise no amusement at home, why, she is likely 
to find it abroad. I warned you of this, when you took charge 
of her. If the good God had thought you fit to bring up chil- 
dren, He would have given you some of your own; but you 
must needs know best. You adopt your brother’s orphan, and 
you think that food and clothing are all a young girl wants.” 

She stopped abruptly, surprised at her own boldness. She 
rarely came off victorious in these word contests with her 
neighbour. 

“Well, madame,” he said, slowly and sarcastically, ‘ it 
is true—my married life was brief—yours has lasted three 
times as long, and yet you are also childless; it is possible 
that you, therefore, are not qualified as an adviser between 
father and daughter.” 

Madame Duclair’s face got crimson. She swung the arm 
that heid the pitcher and walked rapidly down the street. 

“Sneering old curmudgeon!” she muttered; “ insolent 
miser that he is, I wish my tongue had been slit before I told 
tales of the poor child; and yet I did it for the best, she ought 
to marry a richer man than Louis Bertin.” 


ooo 


CHAPTER II. 


FRANCOISE. 


Tue Park, as the Virois called the grassed rock in the centre 
of the town, is planted with rows of tall trees, and has in the 
midst of these the ruined donjon of the ancient Castle. The 
rock on which it is built stretches out a bold precipitous pro- 
montory two hundred feet above the valley of the Vire. Sitting 
under the shade of the trees you can trace the course of the 
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river among the lofty hills until the farthest point melts into 
misty distance. 

Two fair-haired, frank-looking, blue-eyed girls were sitting 
on one of the benches trying to persuade a dark-eyed, timid 
companion to stay beside them. A youth of twenty-three 
stood near silently watching the discussion. 

“ Bah, bah, bah!” the eldest of the fair-haired sisters, kept 
firm hold of her friend’s slender arm while she spoke, “ why 
not stay a little longer; see how lovely the valley looks, and 
if may rain to-morrow, who knows. Louis, why art thou so 
dumb? ask Francoise to stop.” 

The youth smiled. 

“If she will not stay for thee and for Berthe, I see no 
use in asking.” 

A flush spread over the dark girl’s face. 

“Your brother is right, Nicole; he thinks I ought to go 
home ; but oh””—she gave Louis a reproachful look—“ you, who 
have such a bright, happy home, cannot think how dull mine is.” 

She drooped her eyes, and tried to gather up the swelling 
tears with her eyelashes. 

Louis looked red and uncomfortable. 

“ What barbarians men are,” said Berthe! She put her 
hands on Francoise’s shoulders and stood on tiptoe to kiss the 
sweet blushing face—“ all men;” here she shot a saucy 
glance at her brother ; “but more especially Monsieur Fauve, 
of the Rue Froide.” 

“* Oh, hush, do not say so,” Francoise said, eagerly ; “‘ I am 
wrong and ungrateful; my uncle is good tome. Adieu, my 
friends, I must run away from you.” 

She nodded and smiled, and then darted off among the 
trees. 

“ Stay you here,” Louis said to his sisters, ‘‘ I will see her 
through the gate.” 

The sisters laughed merrily. 

“Bon,” said Berthe, ‘‘the child Louis is not so bashful 
after all, cela commence——.” 

“Hush,” Nicole said gravely, “‘do not let him see that 
you notice; he does not know how much he likes Francoise, 
and it is better that he should not know it—she is so poor.” 

Francoise left off running when the trees hid her, and 
Louis soon overtook her. 

“ Francoise,” he said, earnestly, “you misunderstood; I 
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did not persuade you to stay because I thought you wished to 
go. Surely you believe I like to be with you.” 

Frangoise felt herself blushing, she drooped her head and 
turned it away. In his anxiety for her answer Louis bent 
over her to hear it. 

“Francoise ! ” 

At the harsh, grating voice, they both started and looked 
up full of sudden confusion, only the quick glitter of Mon- 
sieur Fauve’s slit-like eyes betokened any unusual emotion in 
his feelings. 

“T thought some accident had happened,” he said, “‘so I 
put aside my work and came to look for thee.” 

Louis felt brave at once. 

“The delay is the fault of my sisters, Monsieur, and it is 
my fault also. We do not see Mademoiselle Francoise often, 
and we persuaded her to stay against her will.” 

Monsieur Fauve raised his hat as if he only now perceived 
the young man. 

“Pardon, Monsieur Louis Bertin, I will not trouble you to 
explain. My daughter,’—he emphasized the words,—“ sees 
her friends when she pleases. Come.” 

He offered his arm to Francoise, and the girl took it 
meekly, not venturing a look towards Louis. 

Francoise and her uncle spoke little to one another, but 
as yet they had never quarrelled. 

Some months ago he had said the Bertins were not 
good companions for Francoise, and she had more than once 
refused to go home with them. They were her only friends, and 
she thought the restriction hard, and yet lately, since Louis had 
come back to Vire, after his two years’ absence, these meetings 
were changed for Francoise. On her part there was no longer 
the same frolicsome mirth. The presence of this grown-up 
brother checked the bright childish nonsense which she and 
Berthe had delighted in, and besides this check there was 
disappointment. Before he went to Paris, Louis had been the 
gayest of the four, always teasing his sisters and taking 
Francoise’s part against them, but at their first meeting he 
had called her Mademoiselle till she langhed and made him a 
deep curtsey ; and yet, spite of this restraint, Francoise began 
to feel a new interest in these meetings in the park or in the 
wooded Vaux de Vire. She knew that each time it became 
harder to separate from her companions,.and that the dull 
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house in the Rue Froide grew more monotonous. She strug- 
gled against this feeling of dislike; she told herself she was 
ungrateful, and her burden of obligation to this uncle whom 
she tried so hard to love, grew heavier than she could bear. 

Her father had died when Francoise was a child, but she 
felt that there could never have been any likeness between 
him and his brother Nicholas; and this conviction strength- 
ened when she remembered how her mother had always 
shrunk from any intercourse with him. 

Francoise had early shown a talent for music, and her 
mother, an educated woman, had cultivated this gift, and in 
her last illness she bade the girl consider it as a means of 
future independence. 

But Francoise was then only thirteen, her uncle was her 
sole relative, and he came over to Bayeux to fetch her home. 

Timidly and falteringly the girl looked up in his harsh face 
and told him her mother’s dying wish. 

“In a few years,” she said, “I could earn my own living 
as a teacher; my mother has said so.” The tears she had 
been struggling against streamed down her pale brown face, 
and the slender fingers twisted together in agonized sorrow. 

‘* Bah, bah, bah!”? Nicholas did not mean to be unkind to 
this ‘‘ poor little linnet of a girl,” as he called her; but he did 
not know what sympathy meant, and it seemed to him a great 
hardship and a princely act of benevolence to give a home to 
his orphan niece. ‘“ Bah,’ he repeated, ‘we will not speak 
ill of the dead, but your mother was wrong, and I do not wish 
you to earn your living; you can cook and sew for me, and 
that is better than jingling on an old pianoforte, which I find 
belongs to this house, and not to you, and which I cannot 
afford to buy, nor can I give you lessons. I am not rich, 
Francoise. I have done without luxuries all my life, and I 
cannot give them to you; but I can feed and clothe you: you 
need not earn your own living.” 

Francoise suffered so much during this speech that she 
never provoked another of the same kind. She shrank from 
her dependence as much as from Monsieur Fauve’s unloving 
companionship, but this feeling quickened her diligence as 
a housekeeper; it seemed her only means of lightening her 
debt to her uncle. 

** Do you know it is six o’clock, Francoise?” 

The girl thought his voice had never sounded so harsh 
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as it did this evening. She forgot the gratitude she had 
so lately expressed to the Bertins. He was only a miserly 
gaoler taking her back to prison. She drew her hand from his 
arm. ‘‘No, I did not know it,” she said, “ but what will you, 
my uncle? When young people meet they grow happy, and 
time passes quickly.” 

She looked up as she ended, and she saw that she had sur- 
prised him. It was the first time she had asserted herself, and 
the sight was reassuring. Perhaps if she stood firm now, he 
would withdraw his prohibition about the Bertins. 

Monsieur Fauve kept silence till they reached the narrow 
entrance of the Rue Froide, then he said, gravely, 

“There is a time for everything; but,” he added, in 
his usual sarcastic voice, ‘‘ young people should not let amuse- 
ment make them selfish. If I had not come to seek thee, 
Francoise, where had been the supper ? ” 

Francoise blushed. ‘I beg pardon, my uncle ;” she quite 
forgot her new courage inher confusion. ‘I have indeed been 
very careless ;” and she hurried on and passed into the gloomy 


> 


house before Monsieur Fauve’s slow steps had reached it. 


“Yes, yes,” he said to himself, “so far so well. She is 
a docile little creature now; but afew more such meetings 
under the trees with that young spark, and all my plans will 
be upset. Francoise must be married, and the sooner the 
better, but not to a young fellow who would expect a portion 
with her—no—no. Meanwhile she must be kept in good 
temper. Allons, neighbour Duclair, I am going to try if I 
cannot manage a young girl.” 

He stood a moment before he stepped over the dingy 
threshold, and shot a scoffing glance at the opposite house. 

Madame Duclair’s sharp voice rang out from the back- 
yard in angry discussion with Jeanne, her maid. Monsieur 
Fauve gave another mocking glance as the high words of the 
dispute reached him. 

“'Tiens,” he said, “so far, at least, madame, I have managed 
my little affair peaceably.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
MONSIEUR FAUVE’S, LIBERALITY. 


Frangoisr took great pains with the poor supper. It 
consisted of some watery soup with crofitons in the midst of 
it, a dish of flageolets floating in butter, a bit of mouldy 
cheese, and some little pears. 

Monsieur Fauve complimented her on the soup, but looked 
dismayed when she put the flageolets on the table. 

“Ah, mon Dieu! butter is too costly to use so freely ; we 
must save what is left to fry fish in.” 

Francoise smiled. ‘ Yes, my uncle,” she was not as 
sad as she expected to be. She ate her supper with appetite. 
She had filled a huge glass bottle with water, for although 
every one in Vire said that the curiosity dealer was a rich man, 
he never drank wine, rarely even cider, and she was pouring 
some water into her uncle’s glass wlfen he rose from his chair 
and disappeared into the shop. He came back with a quaintly- 
shaped bottle, which he carefully uncorked, and then filled 
Francoise’s glass and his own with cloudy-looking cider. 

** Aha, my girl, thou art surprised ; it is extravagant, but one 
cannot always drink water ;” he smiled as much as he could, but 
his mouth was so stiff, that the attempt had a sneering charac- 
ter. ‘“ How old art thou, Francoise ; is it eighteen or nineteen 
next birthday ; and when is the birthday ?”’ 

““T was nineteen a month ago ;” and Francoise looked sad 
at the recollection of her dull, disregarded birthday. 

“Past is it? well then, little one, we will make amends 
by drinking to thy health to-day, and a good husband in the 
future. Ah! c’est bon,” and he smacked his lips. 

Frangoise’s surprise amounted to alarm.. She could not 
remember that her uncle had ever before spoken to her in this 
familiar manner ; and what could he mean by this mention of 
a husband. She gave him a quick little frightened glance. 

Supper over, Monsieur Fauve changed his blouse for the 
threadbare coat which served for his out-door garment, and 
took down his well-worn black straw hat from its peg. 

“Do not sit up for me,” he said; “sitting up wastes 
candles and eyesight.” 

“Yes,” said Francoise, and then when her uncle was 
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fairly on his way down the street, she cleared away the 
remains of the supper and went up the old staircase that led 
out from the shop to the rooms above. In her own room and 
the door shut, she ptilled a wax candle out of the drawer of a 
quaintly-carved oak armoire, and when she had fixed it in a 
curious twisted brass candlestick, she sat down to think. 

“My uncle need not be afraid. I owe him too much to 
burn his candles against his will; but I may use my own if I 
choose: it is a comfort to have even a candle that is one’s 
own.” 

Just before the return of Louis Bertin, Francoise had 
summoned courage to tell his sisters of her longing to earn 
her own living. Their father was a well-to-do wine-merchant, 
and to them earning seemed unnecessary, butFrancoise’s eager- 
ness moved them, and at last they found a purchaser for the fine 
embroidery which she had been taught to do in her childhood ; 
and the hope that even these small gains had shed into her life, 
had helped the girl more than she knew. She told her uncle, 
but he listened without reply, and next day he warned her 
that if he found this new fancy, as he called her industry, 
interfered with her household duties, he should forbid it. 

So the work went on slowly. ‘To-night she rejoiced in her 
uncle’s absence, as she was able to begin earlier. Monsieur 
Fauve’s household furniture was all marketable, and the 
slender dark-eyed girl, bending over her cambric, looked very 
charming amid her antique surroundings. The candle-light 
fell full on her, and showed the delicate profile and long lashes, 
round smooth throat, and wavy brown hair gathered closely 
to her head. The background of the sweet face and figure was 
a piece of tapestry; Diana and her nymphs in the foreground, 
and the luckless huntsman pulled down by his dogs behind. 
Opposite were two low latticed windows, with deep recessed 
seats, and these were covered with a motley grouping of china 
vases, bronze candlesticks, small mirrors, and other curiosities. 

There were three pairs of quaint dogs in the fireplace—the 
chimney-piece was a curious bit of oak-carving surmounted 
by an oil-painting in a circular frame. There was a Fran- 
cois premier bedstead, elaborately and delicately carved in 
oak, with brass sconces fixed at each corner of the richly 
sculptured head-piece. On the floor was a bit of old matting, 
and close behind the old-fashioned Louis Treize chair in-which 
Francoise sat was a plain deal table, a present which Louis 
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Bertin had made her years ago—his first attempt at carpenter- 
ing. Louis was studying architecture now, at Yvetot. 

“ How nicely he said that to-day,” Francoise sighed, “ and 
how teasing it was to be interrupted; and yet”—a bright 
smile flitted over her expressive face—‘‘I believe it was for 
the best, for I did not know how to answer.” She sighed 
again, and went on with her work. 

She went on thinking, ‘‘ What did my uncle mean about 
a husband?” She blushed. ‘‘ Who would think of marrying 
a beggar like me? and I would not take more from the uncle 
than he gives me, unless, indeed, he would love me.” She 
sighed again, and went on with her work. 


CHAPTER IV. 


MONSIEUR GRINCON, 
























Tue chief street in Vire is crossed by an archway, and above 
this is a clock-tower of quaint middle-age architecture ; but just 
before you reach the point where the street narrows to be 
spanned by the low-browed archway, another straggling street 
opens on the right, and at the angle of this is a large shop 
where soft tinted merinos and brighter hued flannels are 
displayed side by side. There is no gaudy frippery to vary 
the range of solid pieces of woollen stuff. To-night these 
have all been stowed away in their receptacles behind the 
counters ; the shutters are closed, and Monsieur Grincon, the 
master, stands at his shop-door rejoicing in the day’s receipts. 
Monsieur Grincon is looking down on a long-tailed fluffy white 
kitten at play on the door-step, and he has a pleasant face. 
His nose is rather long ; perbaps his chin is too much inclined 
to meet it, and his receding lips are so thin that they hardly vt 
show; but he smiles and looks on benevolently, while the 1 
kitten frisks round and round in search of her own fluffy tail. 

“‘ Mousse—Mousseline, pauvre petite Mousseline,” he says 
in a high-pitched voice, as the little creature climbs up his | 
leg ; and then, at the sound of a footstep, he looks up sud- i | 
denly, and his whole aspect changes—it is pleasant no longer. 

His eyes, pale blue, of that watery tint which seems always | 
ready to change, have such a look of greed that they make | 
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one shiver. Monsieur Grin¢on is not spare and lean like his 
friend of the curiosity shop, but he looks as hungry-eyed as 
the wolf in “ Red Riding-hood,” especially so at the sight of 
Monsieur Fauve. 

“Ah! ah! bon soir then,” he says, in his bright cheery 
voice—a voice which suits well with his face in its first aspect, 
but which is notin accord with those greedy pale eyes. “ Will 
you come in and chat, my neighbour ? ” 

“JT thank you.” Monsieur Fauve is at his grandest and 
stiffest. “If I do not inconvenience you I am at your service 
for half an hour.”” He bowed low, for Monsieur Grincon was 
wealthy, and wealth in the eyes of Monsieur Fauve was, 
except jewels and rare faience, the only thing worthy of 
reverence. 

Monsieur Grincgon nodded, and led the way into a room 
at the back of the shop. It was quite dark, and he had to 
light a small lamp, which gave so feeble a light that its rays 
seemed to concentrate on the two men, sitting face to face, 
leaving all the remaining space in darkness. 

“And how is Mademoiselle ?”’ said Monsieur Grincon, in 
his most smiling manner, and gently rubbing his hands. 

“« She is well, I thank you ;” Monsieur Fauve paused, and 
then added, with unusual directness, “that is the subject, 
Monsieur, I want to talk of. Have you been thinking of the 
demand you made me a week ago.” 

Monsieur Grincon looked down, and carefully avoided the 
eyes of his companion. 

“T admire your niece,” he said; ‘‘ she is of the pattern it 
would suit me to marry. Young, and fresh and fair, and 
trained in your quiet household; but I have heard gossip, 
Monsieur Fauve,—gossip, and, if I marry, I want a wife all to 
myself, not one who may prefer a younger man than I am.” 

Monsieur Fauve’s eyes glittered in the little circle of light 
till they looked fierce. His head bent forward, and all the rays 
of the lamp fastened themselves on its harsh outlines and fur- 
rowed yellowness. 

“Gossip! Bah! I thought better of you than you de- 
serve, I see, neighbour. I thought that a man of your 
sagacity would have disbelieved all that he only heard.” 

“Well, well! Yes. I generally do.” Monsieur Gringon’s 
greedy eyes looked very eager ; “ but I myself saw, yesterday, 
your niece and the young man Bertin in the park.” 
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“And the young man’s sisters, also. Is it not so? 
Come, come, Grincon; this is too much! I never offered 
my niece to you. You asked me for her, I said she would 
not suit you because I can give no marriage portion, and you 
snapped your fingers. Now, although I think you would 
make her a suitable husband, I have no wish to force her on 
you; but she certainly will not marry young Bertin, nor has 
she any wish to do so.” 

Gringon grasped Monsieur Fauve’s hand. 

“My friend, you give me great relief. I wish to marry 
your niece, and I will give her a good home and all she can 
desire. ‘Tell me, then, when may I present myself.” 

Monsieur Fauve sat still, with his head on one side; the 
other devoured him with his hungry eyes. 

“ Pardon,” he said presently, “‘ but I am interested in that 
young Bertin, and I think you can help me to serve him; ” 
his eyes glittered restlessly, and Monsieur Grincon watched 
them. 

“‘ Willingly ;—with the greatest pleasure. Tell me how.” 

“ Well, then,’ Monsieur Fauve studiously avoided the 
hight blue eyes which never left his face, “you know that 
Bertin’s father is a turnip-headed fellow, who thinks only of 
eating and drinking, and lets his daughters be idle; he placed 
his son at Yvetdt te study architecture. Bon! the youth, it 
seems, did well down there ; but now he comes back here and 
does nothing, and will do nothing, for in our good town of 
Vire we only build mills, and we do not require architects. 
In a town, like Rouen or Caen, the young man might dis- 
tinguish himself and prosper. Do you follow me, neighbour ?” 

Gringon could scarcely wait till his friend finished. His 
hands rubbed each other rapidly—his eyes grew almost dark 
with excitement. 

“Yes! yes! Isee,I see, my dearfriend! I haveit. You 
are thinking that my cousin, the Mayor of Caen, may be able 
to help a young man on in that city. Bon! and just at this 
moment my cousin owes me 3000 francs, and I am pressing 
him for the money.” ‘Then, looking into Fauve’s eyes, with 
every trace of expression banished from his own— 

‘Do you specially wish to appear as the benefactor of this 
young man?” he said, ‘ or shall the proposal come to him 
from my cousin, the Mayor ;” he dwelt lovingly on the word. 

“‘T do not wish to appear in the matter,” Monsieur Fauve 
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said, coldly ; “the only advice I give, is not to lose time, for, 
you understand, progress is important to young Bertin.” 

“Yes, yes, my friend. I understand and I thank you. But 
there is another matter, just as a matter of form, you know. 
I should like to have an assurance that Mademoiselle inherits 
all that you possess.” 

“‘ She will inherit it, such as it is; but,’’ the harsh voice 
was extra sarcastic, and there was a brighter gleam than usual 
in the dark slit-hke eyes, “ to so ardent a lover I do not apolo- 
gize for her want of fortune. So young and fair a bride is 
wealth iu herself. Is it not so?” 

“Yes! yes! She is, indeed, a prize; but still, my dear 
friend, you will give me a written assurance. It is my habit 
never to rely on words only, and habit is second nature.” 

“You need not fear,” smiled Fauve. ‘‘ On your marriage- 
day you shall have a copy of my will.” He rose. “I leave 
you now, in order that you may not lose time in writing to 
your cousin. Whenam I to present you to Francoise ?” 

Monsieur Gringon looked down with his most smiling 
expression. | 

“Tam an old-fashioned man,” he said, “‘ and I can never 
do two things at once. As soon as I have arranged for 
Monsieur Bertin, and he is fairly off to Caen, I will have the 
felicity to present myself in the Rue Froide.” 

“C’est ca—but one moment; do not at first be the too 
ardent lover with Francoise.” 

‘Bon, bon,” and Monsieur Grincon conducted his friend to 
the door, and bade him good-night. Then, as he closed the 
door, and barred it with some vehemence, ‘‘ Cunning old 
miser,” he said, “‘ does he think 1 will let him off without any 
marriage portion at all? No, no, the little girl is sweet and 
charming, but even sugar looks better gilded. Patience, when 
Bertin is out of the way I can make my own terms more 
easily.” 

Fauve walked home muttering to himself, “ He means 
something by this delay. And yet it is best so; the marriage 
must be kept from Bertin till he is safely secured at Caen; 
but I am puzzled that Grincon consents to the delay. He has 
no time to lose, old fool! I know him; he is cunning, but 
he cannot hide his weak point from me. By the time he has 
seen Frangoise twice, I shall wind him round my little finger. 
He shall spend on her exactly what I choose.” ; 
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CHAPTER V. 
A LOVER OF CURIOSITIES. 


Next morning Monsieur Fauve told his niece that he wished 
an inventory made of all the china and faience, both in the 
shop and scattered through the house. 

“Yes, my uncle,” she said gently. She was glad of the 
opportunity of wiping out the neglect of yesterday; but she 
sickened at the task. She knew that in a dark cellar down- 
stairs there were piles of plates, and dishes, and vases, which 
looked as if the dust had lain on them for a century. 

“There is only one way of getting quickly through the 
work,” her uncle said carelessly, over his shoulder, ‘“‘do not 
leave off till it is done, I will fetch all you want from market.”’ 

Frangoise smiled. She thought she should certainly not 
be inclined to quit her work till she had completed it. But 
she had deceived herself. It lengthened out sadly. Six days 
had passed, and still she had not begun on the cobwebbed 
treasures underground. She was busy copying out fairly the 
rough list she had made of the contents of the shop, when 
Nicholas called to her from his seat near the window— 

“Francoise, that will do for the present. Thou hast 
worked well, thou canst rest. I have to go to Monsieur 
Fourgon’s; wilt come? a walk will do thee good.” 

The girl was fevered and flushed by the constant strain 
upon her. 

“‘T would rather stay and finish,” she said. 

Across the street came the clatter of Madame Duclair’s 
footsteps. ‘They paused beneath the window. 

“Bon soir, my neighbour,” she said to Monsieur Fauve. 
** What has then become of Francoise ? ” 

The girl looked up wearily. ‘Iam here; do you want 
me, Madame Duclair ? ” 

“ But yes—come here, littleone. Why, thou art as pale and 
heavy-eyed as—dame, I believe what I said in jest is true.” 

The mocking tone vexed Francoise. ‘ What did you say 
in jest? I heard my uncle tell you two days ago what I was 
doing.” 

“ Aha,” Madame Duclair laughed knowingly; “’twas a 
kind thought of thy uncle, to excuse thy moping. Well, thou 
wilé get over it, my rose.” 
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‘Monsieur Fauve sat listening with a sneer. Francoise 
stood very erect beside the window. She was nervous and 
unstrung; ready to cry or be angry all at once. ‘‘ What do 
you mean ?” she said, blushing red, “’tis better to say it 
plainly.” 

Madame Duclair glanced at Nicholas, and the sneer on 
his face stung her out of all reticence. 

“Very well,” she said; ‘‘ what I said was that if I were 
Francoise, I would not shut myself up and mope so that all 
Vire might say 1 was grieving for Louis Bertin. The young 
man has gone, we all know that, but he may come back again ; 
and if he does not come back, there’s as good fish in the sea 
as ever came out of it.” | 

Francoise’s thoughts were whirling in wild confusion ; 
shame at being accused of a preference for Louis Bertin—and 
this shame doubled because her uncle had heard the charge— 
wounded pride that neither Louis nor his sisters should have 
told her of his departure ; and rising every instant into stronger 
power over both these feelings—an agony of sorrow. Should 
she never, never see Louis again? how could she live without 
the hope of seeing him? She looked up and read in the eyes 
watching the changes flit over her face, that they had been 
read correctly ; and in her terror at the revelation, she longed 
to flee away and hide herself. 

But her vigilant uncle saw the need of stopping the garru- 
lous tongue of his opposite neighbour. As Francoise looked up, 
he said, ‘‘ For shame, Madame, that is true gossip ; a surmise 
without a foundation. Do you suppose it matters to Francoise 
how many young men leave Vire, or come into it? She has 
been too busy to think, or she might have wondered that the 
young man’s sisters should go away without coming to say 
good-bye.” 

“Are they gone, Nicole and Berthe?”’ Francoise spoke 
quietly ; she was grateful to her uncle for saving her from her 
neighbour’s tongue, but she longed to give way to the tears 
which were almost choking her, 

‘“‘ Yes, they went to-day. Come, Francoise, I cannot wait 
longer for thee. We will go and inquire when thy friends 
are coming back.” 

“In a moment, my uncle.” Francoise was glad to slip 
away, and when she came back she had so recovered herself 
that even Mademe Duclair, watching from the window opposite, 
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could not say that the girl looked moping or downcast. In 
those few minutes upstairs Francoise had taken herself to task. 
What was she to Louis Bertin that he should think it necessary 
to say good-bye to her. She had done without him for two 
years, and since his return he rarely spoke to her; and yet her 
face must have betrayed the keen anguish that had laid such a 
strong grasp on her, for her uncle’s eyes had told her so. 

“No one else shall say it,” she said ; ‘‘it is a disgrace to 
pine for a friend who does not care for me.” 

But the conduct of his sisters cut her to the heart. She 
felt that she could not have left Vire without going to bid 
farewell to Nicole and Berthe. 

Ever since the evening when he drank her health, her 
uncle had been strangely polite; and to-day as they walked 
side by side, he was even talkative ; chiefly, it must be owned, 
in censuring Madame Duclair’s extravagance and her husband’s 
idle ways. He paused at last, as if he expected an answer. 

“Which way are you going?” the girl asked, and she 
stopped almost opposite the shop of Monsieur Grincon. 

Her uncle had not had a settled plan; he only meant to 
meet the woollen-draper if possible, perhaps to call on him ; 
but he wished that his niece and Monsieur Grincon should be 
seen walking together by the gossips of the Grande Rue. 

A short, broad-shouldered man with red hair almost hiding 
his eyes, came out of the shop followed by the master. 

‘“Good-day to you, Monsieur Gringon,” said the curiosity 
dealer. 

Monsieur Gringon saw Francoise, and his face lit up with 
eagerness. 

“Ah, good day, my friend ;” he sidled up tothem. “ Pre- 
sent me,” he said, in a low voice, ‘‘ and [ will then present 
you to Monsieur there, whose acquaintance may be of special 
use to you.” 

“ Francoise,” said Monsieur Fauve, ‘this is my good 
friend, Monsieur Grincon. I know thou hast a secret admira- 
tion of his windows ; behold, then, the owner of all this rich 
store.” 

Frangoise smiled and blushed ; she never passed the shop 
without a longing glance at some of the goods exhibited. She 
knew the owner too, by sight; and it was on some of these 
occasions that Monsieur Gringon had been struck by her 
beauty. 
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“ If Mademoiselle——” Grincon’s voice was faltering, spite 
of his eagerness to please the young girl—* will—will indicate 
any special fabric that pleases her,” he flourished his hand 
towards the shop windows—“a dress of the same shall be 
sent at once to the Rue Froide.” 

Francoise stared for an instant, and then she laughed. 

“Oh no, Monsieur ; but I thank you all the same. You 
are very kind,” and then she blushed deeply at his admiring 
glances. 

Fauve watched the scene and sneered. 

“Young fool and old fool too. Ifshe knew Gringon as [ 
know him, she would not refuse a gift. Ma foi, but he must be 
thoroughly besotted to make such an offer. Old idiot, he will 
frighten the girl with his hungry eyes. Who is yonder Mon- 
sieur,’ he asked, “to whom you wish to present me?” 

“ Ah, mon Dieu, I had forgotten.”’ Grincon turned his 
gaze reluctantly from Francoise. ‘‘ Monsieur Joseph Rozo— 
my friend, Monsieur Fauve wishes to make your acquaintance. 
You ought to be able to do some business together as you have 
the same tastes.” 

The short, broad-shouldered stranger had been looking at 
Monsieur Fauve through his red hair; he pushed his large 
white hand through it now, and swept it off his forehead. He 
had a somewhat handsome face, except that the forehead was 
low and narrow, and the mouth thick-lipped and sensual; his 
jaw also was too massive for his height; still, if you could have 
made him six inches taller, he would have been a fine man. 

Monsieur Fauve bowed, and stood gazing at him as if he 
were fascinated by his appearance. 

Monsieur Rozo smiled. ' 

“Well, Monsieur, in what can I have the pleasure of being 
of use to you. Ma foi,” he shrugged his shoulders, ‘‘ 1 have 
a few things : a candlestick of veritable Henri Deux ware, a few 
good stones and some Orientai bits—which you may not possess.” 

Monsieur Fauve’s eyes glittered, but he answered, coldly, 
*‘T shall be pleased to see whatever Monsieur has to show— 
there can be no doubt that such goods are rare; but then the 
imitations are so perfect that it requires much knowledge to 
detect the counterfeit. Is Monsieur of our trade, or does he 
collect for amusement only ? ” 

“Simply for pleasure; I have not much knowledge, but 
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I have travelled in the East, and elsewhere, and I have been 
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able to get a few objects together at a less cost than can be 
done in France now-a-days.” 

“ Monsieur ”’—Francoise’s uncle made a low bow, and his 
tone had more respect in it—“ I shali be delighted to see your 
curiosities, and to show you mine, whenever it may best please 
you. In Paris, no doubt, these things fetch a fancy price ; 
but we poor country dealers are different. Will Monsieur 
come back with us now to my humble dwelling in the Rue 
Froide ?” 

Monsieur Rozo bowed and was profuse in his thanks. 

Monsieur Fauve turned to look after his niece; she had 
recovered from her annoyance, and was chatting easily with 
Monsieur Grincon. 

It was a relief to talk to some one after her week’s seclu- 
sion, and the woollen-draper told her he had been to Bayeux, 
and knew the little bright-eyed sub-sacristan of the cathedral, 
who had been kind to Francoise in her youthful days ; and when 
Grincon said in his best manner, “A l’honneur de vous revoir, 
Mademoiselle,” the girl nodded pleasantly. “ Au revoir, Mon- 
sieur,’ she said; ‘‘I must ask Monsieur about some more of 
my friends at Bayeux next time we meet.” 

Monsieur Gringon stood looking after her, balancing him- 
self on his heels and toes, with what was, doubtless, to him a 
feeling of seraphic content; but which to the beholder was 
only idiotic in its facial expression. 

And the beholder was Madame Duclair, who, from sheer 
curiosity, had followed the uncle and niece and seen the 
meeting. She now stood with arms a-kimbo, and finding 
that the woollen-draper remained standing in oblivious ecstasy, 
she advanced and said, 

“What is it, Master Gringon? and why have you sent 
that mauvais sujet along with those good people.” 

Monsieur Grincon was startled from a blissful vision, in 
which he already saw himself the husband of Francoise; and 
it irritated him to be thus disturbed by such a magpie as 
Madame Duclair. 

“Pardon, Madame. I do not understand, I do not 
know that Monsiéur Rozo is a mauvais sujet. On the con- 
trary, I think him quite as respectable as—as myself.” 

There was no cleverness in Monsieur Grincon which could 
awe Madame Duclair. She shook her head. 

“You see, my friend, that a woman’s wits never deceive 
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Monsieur Fauve sat listening with a sneer. Frangoise 
stood very erect beside the window. She was nervous and 
unstrung; ready to cry or be angry all at once. “ What do 
you mean ?” she said, blushing red, “’tis better to say it 
plainly.” 

Madame Duclair glanced at Nicholas, and the sneer on 
his face stung her out of all reticence. 

“Very well,” she said; “what I said was that if I were 
Francoise, I would not shut myself up and mope so that all 
Vire might say I was grieving for Louis Bertin. The young 
man has gone, we all know that, but he may come back again ; 
and if he does not come back, there’s as good fish in the sea 
as ever came out of it.” 

Francoise’s thoughts were whirling in wild confusion ; 
shame at being accused of a preference for Louis Bertin—and 
this shame doubled because her uncle had heard the charge— 
wounded pride that neither Louis nor his sisters should have 
told her of his departure ; and rising every instant into stronger 
power over both these feelings—an agony of sorrow. Should 
she never, never see Louis again? how could she live without 
the hope of seeing him? She looked up and read in the eyes 
watching the changes flit over her face, that they had been 
read correctly ; and in her terror at the revelation, she longed 
to flee away and hide herself. 

But her vigilant uncle saw the need of stopping the garru- 
lous tongue of his opposite neighbour. As Francoise looked up, 
he said, “‘ For shame, Madame, that is true gossip ; a surmise 
without a foundation. Do you suppose it matters to Francoise 
how many young men leave Vire, or come into it? She has 
been too busy to think, or she might have wondered that the 
young man’s sisters should go away without coming to say 
good-bye.” 

_ “Are they gone, Nicole and Berthe?” Frangoise spoke 
quietly ; she was grateful to her uncle for saving her from her 
neighbour’s tongue, but she longed to give way to the tears 
which were almost choking her, 

“Yes, they went to-day. Come, Francoise, I cannot wait 
longer for thee. We will go and inquire when thy friends 
are coming back.” 

“In a moment, my uncle.” Francoise was*glad to slip 
away, and when she came back she had so recovered herself 
that even Mademe Duclair, watching from the window opposite, 
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could not say that the girl looked moping or downcast. In 
those few minutes upstairs Francoise had taken herself to task. 
What was she to Louis Bertin that he should think it necessary 
to say good-bye to her. She had done without him for two 
years, and since his return he rarely spoke to her; and yet her 
face must have betrayed the keen anguish that had laid such a 
strong grasp on her, for her uncle’s eyes had told her so. 

“No one else shall say it,” she said ; “it is a disgrace to 
pine for a friend who does not care for me.” 

But the conduct of his sisters cut her to the heart. She 
felt that she could not have left Vire without going to bid 
farewell to Nicole and Berthe. 

Hver since the evening when he drank her health, her 
uncle had been strangely polite; and to-day as they walked 
side by side, he was even talkative ; chiefly, it must be owned, 
in censuring Madame Duclair’s extravagance and her husband’s 
idle ways. He paused at last, as if he expected an answer. 

“Which way are you going?” the girl asked, and she 
stopped almost opposite the shop of Monsieur Grincon. 

Her uncle had not had a settled plan; he only meant to 
meet the woollen-draper if possible, perhaps to call on him; 
but he wished that his niece and Monsieur Grincon should be 
seen walking together by the gossips of the Grande Rue. 

A short, broad-shouldered man with red hair almost hiding 
his eyes, came out of the shop followed by the master. 

‘““ Good-day to you, Monsieur Grincon,” said the curiosity 
dealer..: 

Monsieur Grincon saw Frangoise, and his face lit up with 
eagerness. 

“Ah, good day, my friend ;” he sidled up tothem. “ Pre- 
sent me,” he said, in a low voice, “ and [ will then present 
you to Monsieur there, whose acquaintance may be of special 
use to you.” 

“ Francoise,” said Monsieur Fauve, “this is my good 
friend, Monsieur Gringon. I know thou hast a secret admira- 
tion of his windows ; behold, then, the owner of all this rich 
store.” | 

Frangoise smiled and blushed ; she never passed the shop 
without a longing glance at some of the goods exhibited. She 
knew the oWner too, by sight; and it was on some of these 
occasions that Monsieur Gringon had been struck by her 
beauty. | 
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“Tf Mademoiselle——” Grincon’s voice was faltering, spite 
of his eagerness to please the young girl—“ will—will indicate 
any special fabric that pleases her,” he flourished his hand 
towards the shop windows—‘‘a dress of the same shall be 
sent at once to the Rue Froide.” 

Francoise stared for an instant, and then she laughed. 

“Oh no, Monsieur ; but I thank you all the same. You 
are very kind,” and then she blushed deeply at his admiring 
glances. 

Fauve watched the scene and sneered. 

“Young fool and old fool too. Ifshe knew Gringon as I 
know him, she would not refuse agift. Ma foi, but he must be 
thoroughly besotted to make such an offer. Old idiot, he will 
frighten the girl with his hungry eyes. Who is yonder Mon- 
sieur,” he asked, “to whom you wish to present me? ” 

“Ah, mon Dieu, I had forgotten.”” Gringon turned his 
gaze reluctantly from Francoise. ‘‘ Monsieur Joseph Rozo— 
my friend, Monsieur Fanve wishes to make your acquaintance. 
You ought to be able to do some business together as you have 
the same tastes.” 

The short, broad-shouldered stranger had been looking at 
Monsieur Fauve through his red hair; he pushed his large 
white hand through it now, and swept it off his forehead. He 
had a somewhat handsome face, except that the forehead was 
low and narrow, and the mouth thick-lipped and sensual; his 
jaw also was too massive for his height ; still, if you could have 
made him six inches taller, he would have been a fine man. 

Monsieur Fauve bowed, and stood gazing at him as if he 
were fascinated by his appearance. 

Monsieur Rozo smiled. 

“Well, Monsieur, in what can I have the pleasure of being 
of use to you. Ma foi,” he shrugged his shoulders, “I have 
afew things : a candlestick of veritable Henri Deux ware, a few 
good stones and some Oriental bits—which you may not possess.” 

Monsieur Fauve’s eyes glittered, but he answered, coldly, 
“I shall be pleased to see whatever Monsieur has to show— 
there can be uo doubt that such goods are rare; but then the 
imitations are so perfect that it requires much knowledge to 
detect the counterfeit. Is Monsieur of our trade, or does he 
collect for amusement only ? ” 

“Simply for pleasure; I have not much knowledge, but 
I have travelled in the East, and elsewhere, and I have been 
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able to get a few objects together at a less cost than can be 
done in France now-a-days.” 

** Monsieur ”—Francoise’s uncle made a low bow, and his 
tone had more respect in it—“ I shali be delighted to see your 
curiosities, and to show you mine, whenever it may best please 
you. In Paris, no doubt, these things fetch a fancy price; 
but we poor country dealers are different. Will Monsieur 
come back with us now to my humble dwelling in the Rue 
Froide ? ” > 

Monsieur Rozo bowed and was profuse in his thanks. 

Monsieur Fauve turned to look after his niece; she had 
recovered from her annoyance, and was chatting easily with 
Monsieur Grincon. 

It was a relief to talk to some one after her week’s seclu- 
sion, and the woollen-draper told her he had been to Bayeux, 
and knew the little bright-eyed sub-sacristan of the cathedral, 
who had been kind to Francoise in her youthful days ; and when 
Grincon said in his best manner, ‘‘ A l’honneur de vous revoir, 
Mademoiselle,” the girl nodded pleasantly. ‘“ Au revoir, Mon- 
sieur,” she said; “I must ask Monsieur about some more of 
my friends at Bayeux next time we meet.” 

Monsieur Grincon stood looking after her, balancing him- 
self on his heels and toes, with what was, doubtless, to him a 
feeling of seraphic content; but which to the beholder was 
only idiotic in its facial expression. 

And the beholder was Madame Duclair, who, fiona sheer 
curiosity, had followed the uncle and niece and seen the 
meeting. She now stood with arms a-kimbo, and finding 
that the woollen-draper remained standing in oblivious ecstasy, 
she advanced and said, 

“What is it, Master Gringon? and why have you sent 
that mauvais sujet along with those good people.” 

Monsieur Grincon was startled from a blissful vision, in 
which he already saw himself the husband of Francoise; and 
it irritated him to be thus disturbed by such a magpie as 
Madame Duclair. 

‘Pardon, Madame. I do not understand, I do not 
know that Monsieur Rozo is a mauvais sujet. On the con- 
trary, I think him quite as respectable as—as myself.” 

There was no cleverness in Monsieur Grincon which could 
awe Madame Duclair. She shook her head. 

“You see, my friend, that a woman’s wits never deceive 
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her—that man has a bad face. I saw him, too, looking at the 
niece while talking to the uncle.” 

Monsieur Grincon’s scanty hairs bristled till they were 
nearly erect. | 

“What do you say? Ah, that is different,” he splut- 
tered ; “but you see, Madame, there is excuse for that; most 
men look at a pretty girl when they get the chance; and there 
ig no girl in Vire like the niece of Monsieur Fauve.” 

Then he went abruptly into his ghop, muttering, ‘‘ Mor. 
bleu! this must be seen to. If I am to marry that girl, no 
one else must visit in the Rue Froide. I have made a little 


mistake.” 
Madame Duclair smiled. “ Poor old fool,” she said. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE WOOLLEN-DRAPER’S WOOING. 


A FEw evenings after, when Francoise came in from a walk, 
she found the woollen-draper seated beside her uncle. It 
was a change in the monotony of her life to see a visitor, 
and she nodded and smiled. 

Monsieur Fauve had given his friend a lecture, and he 
scrupulously refrained from the admiring glances of the pre- 
vious day. 

“Well,” he said, “and what does Mademoiselle think of 
Monsieur Rozo? ‘The uncle appears charmed.” 

“T saw little of him, Monsieur;’’ Francoise reddened, 
“‘he was in here with my uncle, and I was upstairs.” 

‘She does not understand business, or take interest in 
curiosities,” said Monsieur Fauve ; “ and she complains that 
your friend stares at her,” he added, with a grin. 

Grincon only paid a short visit; and when Fauve came 
with him to the door, he made him promise to propose him 
as a husband to Francoise without further delay. 

Nicholas promised ; but he was no longer in so great a 
hurry. Rozo had shown him a sapphire, and a few diamonds of 
large size and faultless lustre, and he longed to obtain them 
as cheaply as possible. At first sight he had decided that ~ 
this man was a dealer; but he had shown such gross ignorance 
about sundry articles which Fauve had shown him, that 
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Nicholas changed his opinion, and Rozo thought it might be 
possible to bargain easily for these gems; or, failing this— 
for an intense longing had seized the old miser to possess 
the jewels—he might give him Frangoise. ‘ Anything but 
money,” he said to himself, “anything but money.” In 
a day or two Monsieur Rozo paid another long visit; but 
Francoise avoided him as much as her uncle would let her. 
She could scarcely say why she disliked this stranger; but 
she did not trust him. She was puzzled, too, at her uncle’s 
evident pleasure when he came in. During the week Monsieur 
Rozo paid several visits, and she gathered from the conver- 
sation that passed that some business was going on between 
him and her uncle. But Rozo’s looks and compliments were 
most disagreeable to Francoise. 

Just a week after Monsieur Gringon’s visit a tap came at 
the door. Her uncle was out, and by his order the door was 
fast. When Francoise opened it she saw that it was Mon- 
sieur Rozo. 

“Bon soir, Mademoiselle,” he said, “I hope I find you in 
good health,” and he offered her his hand. 

Francoise gave him hers unwillingly. “I will fetch my 
uncle, Monsieur.” 

“Oh no, no; do not go, Mademoiselle. I am in no hurry. 
We will await his return;” he held her hand fast, and he 
looked very admiringly into the girl’s face. 

A strong repulsion seized Frangoise. She pulled away her 
hand, and was in the street in an instant, quite forgetting her 
uncle’s charge never to leave the house when he was away. 
She hurried to the café, in the Grande Rue, where he usually 
went to read the paper. She met him near the entrance to 
the Rue Froide, and told him her errand. Fauve uttered an 
oath and ran off to his house, leaving the girl too frightened 
by his violence to follow him. 

As she stood there feeling that she was to blame for her 
uncle’s anger, a great longing came to her to go and inquire - 
for her friends. They had been unkind, certainly, to leave 
Vire without taking leave of her ; but it was the first slight 
they had ever shown her, and how much affection and kind- 
ness had gone before. 

“T am growing proud and unloving,” the girl thought, 
“and what have I to do with pride or coldness either? I 
who have only love to give to any one.” 

The Bertins lived at the other extremity of the Grande 
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Rue. Francoise had got as far as the clock-tower, when she 
heard a panting voice behind her, calling her name. 

“Oh, Mademoiselle,” Monsieur Gringon’s face was crim- 
son, and his words came out in little gasps, “I so feared 
not to overtake you; but I will not delay you. I will speak 
as we walk along.” 

Francoise did not want a companion. Her thoughts were full 
of Louis Bertin, and the last time she had seen him; but she 
was too kind to shake off the woollen-draper abruptly. She 
smiled and bowed, and Monsieur Grincon ambled along beside 
her, wiping his hot face, and looking proudly about him, to 
see if there were any spectators of his happiness. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, when he had got better com- 
mand of his breath, “has your uncle given you any —any 
special message from me ?” 

“From you! No, Monsieur.” Francoise looked so sur- 
prised, that the little man saw his mistake. 

“Ah!” he said, and he paused for a suggestion. ‘‘ We 
spoke of Bayeux the other day, Mademoiselle. I have hopes,” 
—the hopes had suddenly sprung up—‘“ that before long my 
friend, the sub-sacristan, will come over from Bayeux, and I 
shall then solicit Monsieur and Mademoiselle to do me the 
great honour to come to my house to see him.” 

“ Thank you, oh! thank you, Monsieur,” Francoise looked 
at him with glowing eyes. The little sacristan had known 
her mother, and could talk about her, and during these six 
years Francoise had been cut off from all the friends of her 
childhood. “I should like to see him again!—oh! so very 
much.” 

She looked so happy and so animated, Monsieur Grincon 
could have knelt down before her at once and made himself 
supremely ridiculous. ‘She is an angel,” he said, and then 
he checked himself. “TI will not speak of my love in the 
street; but I cannot wait much longer. Fauve has not kept 
his word.” 

Frangoise’s eyes were cast down—she was thinking of her 
mother; but she looked up when old Gringon pulled off his 
hat with a flourish, and said, “‘ Bon jour, Mesdemoiselles.” 

Nicole and Berthe were coming up the street. Francoise 
gave a little ery of delight, and went forward to meet them. 
“Oh, how glad I am to see you again,” she said. ‘“I’have 
so missed you.” . 


“Have you?” Berthe did not smile; she spoke coldly, 
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and Nicole did not speak at all “ We came home yesterday,” 
Berthe added, and then, “ Good-day, Monsieur Grincon,” a 
bow, and she followed her sister. 

Francoise turned red and then white. ‘ What is the 
meaning of this? is my life turning upside down?” Here 
she was walking along intimately through the Grande Rue with 
a person of only a few days’ acquaintance, and exchanging only 
a few passing words with old friends like Berthe and Nicole. 
Her first impulse was to run after them, and then she remem- 
bered Madame Duclair’s gossip and Nicole’s strange silence. 
Was it possible that his sisters also thought she cared too much 
for Louis? ‘ They were very kind to me,” she said, “ but all 
the same they remember I am a beggar.” 

She had walked on silently beside Monsieur Gringon, and 
for some time he left her in peace, rejoiced that he was able 
to contemplate her beauty, and that she did not dislike his 
companionship. But at last he could no longer keep silence. 
“Mademoiselle,” he said. 

“ Plait-il, Monsieur.” 

“You acknowledge, Mademoiselle, that Vire is pleasanter 
than Bayeux, do you not? ‘There is nothing in Bayeux 
like this valley, for instance.” 

Francoise started. She had not uoticed the way they 
had taken. They had reached the river-side—a steep 
wooded bank, at the bottom of which the river brawled 
and leaped over grey rocks, moss-grown and tufted with fern 
wherever a cleft gave their bright green fronds a home. On 
the right was a steep wall of red-brown rock, mantled here 
and there with ivy and clematis. The high road lay opposite ; 
close beside it rose a steep wood of ash-trees, which shut the 
valley in with their feathery foliage till the river turned, and 
glimpses of far-off blue distance showed through the vista of 
hills. The roar and splash of the little river was not only 
caused by the fragments of rock strewn along its bed; every 
two hundred yards or so, on one side or the other the river 
worked a mill, and the ceaseless whirr of the wheels in long 
low red-brick factories, added itself to the groaning of larger 
wheels outside them. 

‘Tt is not so beautiful at Bayeux,” the girl said wearily ; 
“but it is quieter ; and you have no cathedral like Bayeux.” 

‘¢Tt is true,” said Monsieur Gringon, meekly. 

‘And here people think so much more about making 


money—at Bayeux they are more content.” 
1d 
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In some ways Monsieur Gringon approved of this’speech. 
It seemed to him that a girl who did not care about money 
would be prudent and thrifty ; and he said so. 

“T did not say I despise money,” Francoise smiled; “on 
the contrary, I wish for it. Ah! Monsieur, of all things I 
wish to earn money.” 

“ Mademoiselle,” said Grincon, “ your wish is noble, and 
I can help you to its attainment.” ee o> 

“Thank you, oh thank you so very much, the girl said ; 
you are very kind.” 3 

Monsieur Grincon laid his hand on his heart. ‘‘ Made- 
moiselle,” he said, pompously, “you may count on me—my 
word of honour is given to you—the thing is certain,” after 
which he took out a red and yellow silk handkerchief, and wiped 
his forehead with the air of a man who has done his utmost. 

Francoise turned away her head to hide asmile. ‘I think 
that I must go home now, Monsieur. I wish you good-day.” 

‘“‘Mademoiselle,”’ he said emphatically—he had got wound 
up to such a pitch that he could no longer speak naturally— 
“if you refuse my attendance to the Rue Froide, I Jeave you 
with deep regret; but it would give me untold satisfaction 
to return with you; and I can perhaps remember some more 
of your Bayeux friends as we go along.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
IN THE TOILS. 


Turspay and Wednesday went by, and Thursday morning had 
come, and Francoise was dull and heavy-hearted. She could 
not tell how she had offended Nicole and Berthe, and yet they 
had shown their displeasure so plainly that the poor girl 
shrank from meeting them. 

Just as she and Monsieur Grincon had reached the archway 
of the clock-tower, on their return, they had again met the 
two sisters, and this time both Nicole and Berthe had turned 
their heads away, so that Francoise could not greet them. 

Since then she had visited each of their old haunts in the hope 
of meeting them, butin vain, anda feeling of resentment began 
to mingle with her sorrow. It was hard thus to lose her only 
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friends ; but were they friends, who could prove thus capricious 
and unreasonable ? Once she thought of writing to them, but 
her courage failed. “If it were not I who have all to give,” 
she said, sorrowfully, “it would be different; but what can I 
give them that is worth having? Only my love.” 

She was sitting at her embroidery upstairs, when she 
heard her uncle’s voice. She went downstairs and founda 
Monsieur Fauve sitting at the table where she usually sat. 

“C’est bien,” he said, and then in a very formal voice. 
** Sit down, Francoise, and listen.” 

Monsieur Fauve had taken off his coat and hung it up. 
He looked very gaunt and rigid, sitting in his shirt, the 
sleeves rolled up to his elbows to save the wristbands, and 
showing bony and twisted hairy arms. | 

“T told thee,” he began, “that I wished thee a good 
husband in the future; well, a good one has offered himself . 
already. Monsieur Gringon, about the richest of our shop- 
keepers, wishes thee for his wife.’ His eyes fastened on 
her face and read the answer there. 

Francoise sat with eyes staring wildly. 

* “That old man!” she murmured. 

Monsieur Fauve’s quick ears caught the sound, and a faint 
tinge of colour rose on the parchment face. 

“Monsieur Grincon is not so old as I am,” he suid, “and 
what young man, dost thou think, foolish child, could offer 
thee what he offers?” 

Francoise looked up imploringly. 

“My uncle, I do not wish to marry; I am content if,” 
she added timidly, “thou art not tired of me.” 

Nicholas Fauve’s eyes opened and shut rapidly. 

He shrank from saying it, and yet he saw at once the only 
means by which he could work on the young girl. 

“ Well, not tired of thee, for thou art a good child, my little 
Frangoise ; but I am a poor man, ah, very poor, and—well, 
*tis best spoken, it costs less to feed one than two.” 

Francoise clasped her hands. “ But I could earn, 
oh, my uncle, I could earn so much more with a little 
seeking.” 

Monsieur Fauve shook his head. “I adopted thee as my 
daughter,” he said, coldly, “and my first duty to my daughter 
is to provide her with a husband. But I have another offer 
for thee, petite,” he added, with a grim attempt at a smile, 
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“an offer which thou mayest prefer. My friend Rozo is also 
in want of a wife.” 

‘Oh, no, no,” Francoise shuddered; “my uncle,” she 
fixed her dark eyes earnestly on him, “I hate that man as 
much asI fear him. Why do you trust him? Iam sure he 
is not true.” 

Monsieur Fauve was startled; it was new to hear this tone 
in Francoise. 

“Ta, ta, ta!” he said, lightly, “‘ young people are always in 
extremes ; it is best neither to love nor to hate. As to Rozo, I 
may see him once more to tell him I have decided against 
him; but that will be all. He is to leave our country in a 
week or so; he goes south.” 

Francoise gave a sigh of relief. | 

“Well,” he said, and took down his coat from the peg, 
“then thou hast chosen, and I shall tell Gringon to come for 
his answer and to bring his gifts.” He nodded and moved to 
the door. 

Francoise ran after him and caught his arm. “Oh, no, 
my uncle, I cannot. Ido not love Monsieur Grincon, and he 
is so old.” 

“ Chut !”? Fauve spoke sternly. ‘‘ Silly child, dost thou not 
see that thou hast no power of choice. I cannot keep thee, 
and I give thee to one who can. It is not a question of deci- 
sion only; it is thy obedience I ask for;” he shook her off 
roughly, and went out. “ After all,” he said, “it has been 
waste of time this trying to humour her : she must submit, and 
I might have saved myself some trouble.” 

He went straight on till he reached the post-office, and then 
dropped into the letter-box a letter addressed :— 


“Monsieur Louis Bertin, 
13, Rue Notre Dame, 
Caen.” 

“ Aha, my young friend,” he said, “I think that will settle 
your business.” 

It was the answer to a letter received that morning from 
Louis Bertin, announcing to Monsieur Fauve that the writer 
had obtained in Caen an appointment so much beyond his hopes 
that he believed that in a year’s time he should be able to 


marry, and he asked permission from Frangoise’s uncle to 
address her on his first visit to Vire. 
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Monsieur Fauve wished to keep to facts, and he resolved 
that Francoise should, without delay, become that which he 
told Louis Bertin she was already—the promised wife of 
Monsieur Grincon. 

Meanwhile Frangoise sat stunned with misery. She was 
too timid to think of leaving her uncle, and, indeed, she had 
no one to go to. She had not money enough to pay her 
journey to Bayeux, and even at Bayeux she had not any friend 
she could burden with herself. She sat in her uncle’s chair 
near the window, and by-and-by, when Madame Duclair 
came out as usual to water her flowers, she looked across and 
saw the girl sitting with bowed head, her clasped fingers 
resting idly in her lap. 

Francoise had avoided Madame Duclair since the day that 
she had tormented her about Louis Bertin, and the gossiping 
neighbour had shrugged her shoulders and said the little chit 
might get pleased again; but she was kind-hearted, and the 
girl’s grief-stricken attitude brought her across the street at 
once. 

“ Allons, ma belle,” she said, “ what is it? why, with such 
good fortune as thine is, thou shouldest be dancing instead of 
moping.”’ 

Francoise raised her head and looked wearily into the 
broad, ugly face. ‘‘ My good fortune!” she said, sadly. 

“Come, come, child, there is no use in denying it. Why, 
everyone knew it before I did, and I think I might have been 
told the first.” She gave her head a toss. ‘“ Yes, indeed, 
two days ago my husband was doing some work at Monsieur 
Bertin’s, and she heard Mam/’selle Nicole tell her papa that 
there was no fear for Louis now, for thou wert to marry 
Monsieur Grincon.” 

‘* Nicole said that ; who told her ?” 

“Bah! What signifies; there is no use in asking where 
news comes from ; as well ask how a mushroom grows. All 
Vire knows that thy marriage is settled, and my Jacques said 
Mam’selle Nicole said it was a good thing for thee.” 

Francoise felt in the toils ; there was no escape. It wasa 
relief to hear Jacques Duclair’s big voice calling for his spouse. 

The girl went upstairs to her room with flushed cheeks 
and a wildly-beating heart. 

‘‘There is no such thing as friendship in this world,” she 
said, “there is no such thing as love. I thought in my vain 
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folly that Nicole and Berthe shunned me because they—they 
did not like me to walk with Monsieur Gringon—and it was 
because they thought I was fond of their brother. ‘Oh, mon 
Dieu! does he think so, too; and is that why he has gone 
away from Vire ?” 

A sob rose, but she gulped it down angrily. ‘It is false. 
I liked him; I shall always like him, but I can never love 
anyone again, for no one has ever loved me truly except my 
mother. Oh! my mother.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
UNEXPECTED. 


“My rFRienp,” says Monsieur Gringon to the curiosity- 
dealer, as they stood in the Rue Froide the following evening, 
“she is an angel; and now let us arrange the day for the 
‘marriage ; and let it be soon.” 

Monsieur Fauve was pleased and puzzled by his niece’s 
conduct. He had been expecting a despairing, appeal from 
her; perhaps more than one, and he had resolved to harden 
himself. And yet, when Monsieur Gringon had arrived that 
evening with a bouquet and a thick stick of Rouen sweetmeat, 
in gold paper, Frangoise had received him civilly, and had 
allowed him to kiss her hand when he went away. Monsieur 
Fauve was surprised; he had meditated during the visit on 
the utter uselessness of any attempt at understanding the 
vagaries of women. 

“The day for the marriage? well, I suppose the sooner 
the better. ‘There must be some little preparation first, I 
suppose; but there is no need for delay.” 

“Bon, bon!” Grincon was in such a state of exalted 
satisfaction that he threw prudence to the winds; he could 
hardly stand still with delight. ‘‘ Leave that to me: it is my 
business to know what young ladies require in the way of dress, 
and my wife must have a trousseau worth looking at. Madame 
Cotin, the modiste, will arrange very well. Yes, my friend,” he 
concluded, with a pompous air, “set your mind at rest, and 
let us say this day fortnight for the wedding at Notre Dame. 
I will call and set the arrangements on foot as I go home.” 

“ Bien, as you will,” said Monsieur Fauve ; the relief from 
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the expénses of the trousseau gave him keen pleasure; and 
though he was surprised at this haste, he reflected that pro- 
bably Gringon was right, and that it was much better that 
Louis Bertin should find Francoise married when he came to 
Vire. 

“ By the way,”’ Monsieur Gringon said as he was going, 
“have you done any good business with Monsieur Rozo? He 
leaves Vire in a day or two.” 

“A little, only a little,’ said the old miser. “ Good- 
night, 4 tantot.” 

He went back to his niece, and he noticed with a grim 
smile that the bouquet and the sucre de pomme still lay 
where Gringon had placed them. 

“Well, my child,” he said, “I congratulate thee. The 
wedding is to be this day fortnight, and Monsieur Grincon is 
so generous as to furnish the trousseau himself.” 

“ A—h!” the girl gave a shivering sigh, but that was all; 
and Fauve, who had. expected a scene, was again puzzled. 


The days went by fast. Francoise had no time to think. 
She felt that she had given up herself to her fate. First there 
were patterns sent up for her choosing, and then Madame 
Cotin came and fitted, and flattered, with her mouth full of 
pins, till Frangoise loathed the sight of her. 

Finally, two days before the marriage, Nicole and Berthe 
arrived with a tasteful wedding gift of their own needle- 
work. They seemed to have forgotten there had been any 
coldness, and they professed to rejoice im Frangoise’s good 
fortune. 

Francoise smiled faintly, but she made no effort to return 
their caresses ; her heart seemed dead though her spirit urged 
her to seem gay and contented; she could hardly speak. 

That day was destined to be full of agitation for Frangoise. 
While she and her uncle were sitting at supper, there came a 
tapping, and Francoise went to open the door; Madame 
Duclair was standing at the window, she looked terrified. 

“There is bad news, child,” she said, in a scared, strange 
voice; “ tell your uncle I want him.” 

“What is it?’ Monsieur Fauve had closely followed his 
niece. 

Madame Duclair looked at him from head to foot. 

“ Tiens!” she said ; “ and he was a younger, heartier man 
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than you are. Who do you think is dead, neighbour?” and 
she looked from the uncle to the niece. 

A wild hope of release glanced through the girl’s brain. 

“Speak out!” said Fauve, in his harshest voice; “I am 
not good at guessing riddles.” 

Madame Duclair was too much awed to take offence. “It 
is Monsieur Bertin. While Jacques was there this afternoon, 
he fell down in a fit, and a telegram has been sent to fetch his 
son home. See how near death is to all of us, and how sud- 
denly he comes ! ” 

Francoise had turned deathly white at the name of Bertin ; 
but Monsieur Fauve, after the first surprise, recovered himself 
and his usual habit of contradicting. 

“Bah!” he said, “it is no doubt apoplexy, and apoplexy 
is always sudden. Jf a man drinks as Bertin drank, he cannot 
expect the long life of an abstemious person. Ah, there is 
nothing like abstemiousness ;” he added this with a quick 
glitter of his eyes at Madame Duclair, whose husband was 
much addicted to cider. 

She tossed her head and turned her back, but before she 
reached her own door she looked over her shoulder with a 
spiteful smile. 

“‘Tiens, neighbour,” she said. ‘I had nearly forgotten, 
it seems, your new friend, the gentleman with the red hair, is 
an escaped convict from Brest. A soldier at Bayeux recognized 
him, and seeing him ill-treat a woman, gave him up to 
the police. Though Jacques said he heard another tale: the 
soldier only threatened to give him up, and is in prison himself 
because he let him go.” 

“Bah! it is all nonsense; there is some mistake.’? The 
curiosity-dealer’s face looked ghastly. 

‘Have you trusted him, neighbour?” said Madame 
Duclair, as she disappeared. 

Monsieur Fauve looked sternly at his niece. “There is 
nothing in this but idle rumour, but it might have been true ; 
and see what thy carelessness would then have caused that 
day he was left here alone. He was on the stairs when I came 
in; he said he had heard steps, and thought I was above. If 
my door had been unlocked, and he had been a thief, he 
could have done as he pleased.” 

- Thou art sure he is not a thief?” said Francoise eagerly. 

“Tt is certain he did not rob me; on the contrary, we had 
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very satisfactory dealings ”?—Monsieur Fauve said this half to 
himself, and he held his chin in his hand a moment—a habit 
of his when he had successfully over-reached a customer. 
“That chattering fool has come with her croak to trouble thy 
marriage.” 

* But, my uncle, this is very sad news,” the girl looked 
sorrowful. “I must go to-morrow to Nicole and Berthe ; 
and—and it would be a scandal to have a wedding when such 
a calamity has happened to those we know.” 

“‘T will have no such folly. Why, to-morrow is thy 
wedding-day. What are the Bertins to thee, that they should 
be put in comparison with me and Monsieur Gringon ? ” 

He spoke with such fierce sternness that Francoise shrank 
from him in terror. The dull lethargy which had crept over 
her lifted, and instead came an agony of sorrow and remorse. 
She hurried away upstairs, and flung herself on her knees 
beside her bed. 

“God help me,” she cried, “why did I ever promise ? 
I could not have been forced to marry Monsieur Gringon.” 


Monsieur Fauve meanwhile stood in silent self-congratu- 
lation at his niece’s submission. 

“Ma foi!” he rubbed his yellow hands together, in a 
slow oily way, “it has been a narrow escape—a very narrow 
escape, indeed ! 7” 

In these few moments he had seen clearly the two dangers 
between which his stern insistance and Francoise’s submission 
had steered him—the consequence of Louis Bertin’s return, 
and the chance that if the marriage were deferred, Gringon 
might awake from this present infatuation, and require some 
settlement on Francoise. ‘‘ No, no, he is rich enough; let 
him work hard and pinch his body—I have done both.” 

For just one fleeting moment it came to him with a sort 
of pang, that Louis Bertin, the possessor now of his father’s 
property, might also be willing to take his niece without a 
portion, and Francoise might have the man she loved; but 
the next instant he scoffed at his own weakness. 

“Who can say how a drinking, pleasure-seeking fellow, 
like Bertin, has fooled away his money. It is possible that 
Louis succeeds to a heritage of debts,—and there are those two 
giddy girls to portion. No,no. Itis bestas itis. Louis Bertin 
will need capital, and he must have it if he takes a wife.” 
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And yet the idea came back, and haunted Nicholas Fauve, 
as if it had been the old man of the sea. He went about rest- 
lessly—he even crept stealthily upstairs and listened at the door 
of Francoise’s room; but there was no sound. If she was 
crying, her grief was silent and did not exhale itself in sobs. 
And yet the miser sighed as he passed her door and went into 
his own squalid room—squalid spite of tapestried hangings 
and quaint mirrors against the dingy walls; squalid with dirt 
and the faint sickening smell of a room to which the outer 
air comes rarely, for Francoise was never allowed to enter her 
uncle’s chamber: he kept the key in his pocket, and it was 
his window that showed its cob-webbed lattice to the street. 

Even now, although he knew that the entrance into the 
street was fastened, he locked the thick oak door before he 
advanced into his room. 

There was a massive carved oak bedstead, with red canopy 
atop. The bed was so sunk that the dirty coverlet was almost 
on a level with the carved wood of the framework, and the 
head-board rose up—a grand mass of Cupids and flower- 
wreaths—about three feet above the pillows. 

Nicholas Fauve got on the bed. The heavy canopy was 
made fast to the ceiling, and was surrounded by a deep 
hanging, which fell below it, in massive folds edged with black. 
Kneeling on the bed, Fauve stretched his arm up to the 
outside of the canopy, thrust his hand into one of these 
folds, and after a few moments brought out first a dark 
leather bag and then a small box. , 

It was growing dusk before he went upstairs, and these 
objects looked black and indistinct as he placed them on 
the bed. Nicholas did not light a candle; he plunged both 
hands into the bag and felt the contents; and then he 
poured out the gold and silver coin, and carefully counted 
it. “It is right,” he said. After fingering it with loving 
care, he put it back into the bag. He then pressed a spring 
mn the box, and bending closely over it he remained some 
minutes in contemplation and silent enjoyment. He then 
closed the box, replaced it, and lifted the bag with both hands 
into its hiding-place. , 

It was evidently a heavy weight. When he had carefully 
smoothed the folds of the canopy, he looked at his empty 
hands and gave a sigh of relief. 


“No!no!no!Icannot. Iam notrich enough. IfI gavea 
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portion—ever so slender a one—people would say there was 
more to come, and [ should be ruined. Besides, it is the truth, 
Tam a poor man—very poor. I get no good, no enjoyment 
from this hidden store. All I really have, is what I seem 
to have, and that is poverty.” 

After a while, Francoise came down the dark creaking 
staircase, her white face looking ghost-like in the gloom. She 
spread her uncle’s meagre supper in silence. 

“‘Good night, my uncle,” she said, ‘“ my head aches and I 
am going to bed.” 

“Thou art a foolish girl. Soup is good for headaches.” 
He looked at the white face, and his restlessness came back. 
He thought how strangely Francoise resembled her dead father. 
Fauve’s heart startled him ; it throbbed loudly. ‘‘ Kiss me, Fran- 
goise,” he said. ‘I have done my duty by thee. Remember!” 

She did not answer. She bent down her forehead to receive 
this most unwonted token, and then disappeared up the dark 
old staircase. 

“‘ How heavily she treads,” said Nicholas ; “‘ but in a week 
she will have got used to Gringon, and will think of nothing 
but her new clothes. Nicholas, thou art not a blunderer, so far 
thou hast done very well. One mouth less to feed, one back 
less to clothe, and not a penny spent, for Grincgon pays even 
the wedding-dinner; but for the waste I would drink to my 
own skill, but that would be waste indeed, when I can drink 
at‘ Grincon’s expense to-morrow. Bah! there’s no end of 
the money I shall draw from Grincon, while this felly for a 
young wife lasts; he shall purchase all the rubbish I possess. 
Aha! neighbour Duclair, I do not know how to manage a 
young girl, is it not so? Ma foi, I have yet to find some one 
that I cannot manage. Aha!” 


CHAPTER IX. 


AGAIN IN MONSIEUR FAUVE’S RED-ROOM. 


Frangoise could not sleep. Madame Duclair’s tidings had 
fully roused her from her strange apathy. She turned rest- 
lessly on her pillow, her head growing more and more fevered 
as her thoughts developed into activity. 

“Oh! why did I not persist in refusing ?” she murmured ; 
““T could not have been made to marry.” 
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She had not any lingering hope of the love of Louis Bertin, 
but the sound of his name had so stirred her pulses that she 
could no longer deceive herself; she knew why she so shrank 
from this marriage with Monsieur Gringon. 

All at once, in the midst of her torture of remorse, a 
thought came flashing like a sunbeam. “It is not too late,” 
she said, “‘ there is still to-morrow morning ; my uncle is kind ; 
he will let me off.” 

- Twelve o’clock—then one—then two struck from the old 
clock-tower, and still Francoise lay with eyes wide open. It 
was so silent in the Rue Froide—a mouse nibbling at the 
wainscot sounded loudly through the house. “I shall not 
sleep,” she said ; “I will rise at five and speak to my uncle.” 

It seemed as if only five minutes passed, and she started 
awake. 

But not lying awake only with her own thoughts. Surely 
some strange unusual sound still rang in her ears. 

Daylight was beginning to struggle into her room, but in wan 
gleams that made the forms on the tapestry weird and 
ghastly. 

A shuddering horror seized on Francoise, and she buried 
her face in her pillow.. But memory soon came back and roused 
her. That sound must have been real ; wasit a cry or a groan? 
Then, as full awakening came, she started up in her bed. 

“Oh! mon Dieu! and I lie here afraid of nothing, and it 
may be that my uncle is ill and wants help. Then came to her 
roused senses the remembrance of Madame Duclair’s words. 

She did not need to strike a light; every instant daylight 
was broadening and chasing gloom away, even from the 
darkest corners of her room. She was soon dressed, and she 
went along the passage to her uncle’s door. She knew that 
he always locked it, and she knocked. She called his name. 
No answer came. Thinking that the shaking of the heavy door 
might make more noise, she took the handle and shook it 
with all her fcrce. To her surprise the door yielded and swung 
heavily inwards. 

The girl shrank so from this man under whose roof she 
lived, that her first impulse was to start back, and then all 
sense was numbed by the vision that presented itself. In the 
ghastly light of the coming day, partly concealed by the red 
hanging torn down from above, only one side of the distorted 
yellow face of the miser was visible; but one bare arm 
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lay extended on the coverlet, and the fingers seemed to point 
upwards to the now revealed hiding-place overhead. 

That was all Francoise saw....When her shrieks had 
summoned Madame Duclair and the other neighbours, who 
forced their way into the house, she was found lying in a 
heap near the door, as lifeless, to all appearance, as the rigid 
form that still pointed upwards to his rifled treasure-hole. 


But Francoise did not die. When she recovered animation 
she became delirious, and for more than three weeks she lay 
stricken with brain fever. 

Before she was pronounced out of danger Monsieur Grincon 
learned that all Monsieur Fauve’s money and jewels had been 
carried off by his murderer. The woollen-draper’s infatuation 
for Francoise was as great as ever; but he felt himself an 
ill-used man. : 

“It is bad enough to have one’s marriage put off,” he 
said in a huff, when at length he heard that Francoise wished 
to see him; “ but I did not bargain to marry a girl without 
a penny except what a heap of old rubbish will bring in; 
she will want to marry fast enough now; well, she must be the 
more dutiful to me.” 

He knocked at Madame Duclair’s door, and shuddered as 
he looked at the empty house opposite. 

‘Tt is you, is it?” says Madame Duclair. “ Come in; the 
girl frets till she has seen you; but I would not suffer it till 
to-day.” 

“Frets for me, does she?” says Monsieur Gringon, in a 
flutter of delight ; ‘‘ sweet little bird, I will soon cure her of 
that ; but she knows no one else would have her without a por- 
tion,” he mutters sulkily, as he follows into the room where | 
Madame Duclair has been ironing. 

The room is full of caps just ironed, pinned on to strings 
reaching across from wall to wall. As many more caps lie 
freshly starched beside the narrow ironing board, but Francoise 
sits still, her hands folded idly in her lap, with no thought of 
helping her busy hostess. 

“‘ Well, little one, I am glad thou art better. Thou shouldest 
have sent for me sooner.” Monsieur Grincon speaks familiarly, 
and he stoops eagerly to kiss her. 

Francoise’s pale face flushes, she starts up and holds 
Monsieur Grincon off with the hand he has taken. 
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“ Bah,” he says, “ this is peevish, when thou wilt be my 
wife so soon.” 

Francoise shrinks away from him and shakes her head. 
‘‘No, Monsieur.” Her voice sounds sharp in its effort to be 
strong. “I cannot be your wife; it was only to please my’ 
uncle——” She sinks into her chair again, white and 
trembling. 

Monsieur Grincon’s face grows suddenly purple. ‘ Not my 
wife! What is this you say?” His words come tumbling 
one over another, like a family of ducks taking to the water. 
‘‘ Bah, bah! but this is foolishness. Your uncle would not have . 
listened to you, neither shall 1; I am in his place, my child.” 
But with this tone of authority his eyes have an ill-assured 
look. Indignation gives the girl strength; she looks up, and 
sees her power. 

‘Monsieur, you are very good.” She smiles with a charm- 
ing little air of self-possession. ‘I owe you many thanks for 
your intentions, and I ask your forgiveness. I wanted to tell 
you this long ago. I told my uncle I could not marry you; 
but he would not listen.” 

Monsieur Gringon turns away angrily. 

“Stay,” she speaks very earnestly. ‘ Monsieur, I was going 
to tell him this again on that last morning—I went to his room, 
and—and .’ She grows so white and shudders so that 
Monsieur Gringon is moved. “Mon Dieu,” he says nervously, 
“do not speak of that.’ 

Francoise goes on, ‘trying to steady her voice, “It is a 
release I am giving you, not a disappointment, I ’—she speaks 
so low that Madame Duclair cannot catch her words—“ I 
love some one else.” 3 

Monsieur Gringon’s face grows very ugly; he frowns, and 
his mouth twitches. ‘That is my affair. I will take the risk 
of that,” he says; “no one else will marry you, my poor girl, 
you have not a sou; and it is better to have an old husband 
than to starve. Come, come; we will be married this day 
week.” 

Frangoise looks frightened, and then she laughs. ‘Pardon, 
Monsieur. It is impossible. I am very sorry that I ever let 
you think I would marry you, but that is all Ican say. I may 
starve, but I will never—never be your wife.” 


In her excitement she speaks out loud, and Madame 
Duclair turns round from the ironing board. 
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‘Dame! Monsieur Grincon, leave the child alone. I 
held my tongue because I did not know which way it was; 
but as to starving, she need not do that; she has friends, and 
besides, there is Monsieur Louis Bertin, who has come to ask 
for her these three times, and has begged so hard to see her. 
But my man Jacques had said I must not tell a word to the 
girl till we knew if she was going to marry you, or we should 
get into trouble; and Frangoise has fretted so to see you that 
I was puzzled till now——now I see my way. You are one 
too many.” 

A very strange sounding word whizzes out of Monsieur 
Grincon’s lips. He shakes his red fist in Madame Duclair’s 
grinning face. 

“Old fool!” And then he turns to go away without any 
leave-taking. Madame Duclair runs after him as he reaches 
the street. 

«My friend!” she tries to speak gravely, but she cannot 
help laughing, “‘be reasonable. It is thou who wouldest have 
been the old fool, if Francoise had married thee; for Louis 
Bertin had already asked her of her uncle. There is no use 
in wishing for what belongs to another man. These two 
were lovers long ago.” 


END OF “IN THE RUE FROIDE.”’ 





